This is a revisionist study of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rural origins of 
modern Egypt, dealing with the first phase of the rise of the modern state and the 
country's incorporation into the world economy. Professor Cuno uses previously 
underexploited sources — court records, fatwas, and land-tax registers — to shed new 
light on changes in the system of peasant land tenure, urban—rural commerce, the rural 
social structure, and the interplay of formal law with peasant customs and attitudes. 

The author challenges traditional interpretations of Egypt's past which draw too 
sharp a distinction between the “Ottoman” and “modern” periods, a distinction closely 
related to the notion that contact with Europe brought on the “awakening” of the 
modern nation. Cuno offers a new perspective on changes introduced in the agrarian 
regime by Muhammad Ali Pasha (1805-48) by comparing them with the policies of 
earlier rulers. He also refutes the view that cash-crop agriculture, the commoditization 
of land, and a stratified rural society were nineteenth-century developments, showing 
instead that they were centuries-old features of the Egyptian countryside. 

The Pasha's Peasants will be of interest not only to students of Egyptian and Middle 
East history but also to those with a general interest in issues of law and society, 
peasants, and the making of the modern non-Western world. 
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Preface 


This book presents a revisionist view of the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century rural origins of modern Egypt. By adopting a long-term perspective it 
offers an alternative to most intrepretations of Egypt's past which, in my view, 
draw too sharp a distinction between the “Ottoman” and *modern" periods. I 
have abandoned the view of modern Egypt as Sleeping Beauty, according to 
which the country's *awakening" as a modern nation was the result of contact 
with Europe. I do not claim to have a new theoretical approach, but merely a 
sensible one that permits us to see a greater degree of continuity in Egyptian 
rural history than traditional views admit, and to identify areas of genuinely 
significant change that heretofore have been overlooked or not well under- 
stood. 

I have been working on this study in one way or another for more than a 
decade, long enough to have accumulated debts of gratitude to many 
individuals and organizations. I cannot do them all justice, but I will try. 

My research in Egypt, France, and Great Britain during 1980-82 was made 
possible by a Fulbright-Hays Dissertation Research Abroad Fellowship 
administered in conjunction with the American Research Center in Egypt 
(ARCE), and an International Doctoral Research Fellowship granted by the 
Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Part of a summer's research in Britain in 1988 was funded by the 
Research and Conference Grant Program of the American University in Cairo 
(AUC). I am grateful to all of these organizations and programs for their 
support. 

I wish to thank the staffs of Dar al-Mahfuzat, Dar al-Watha'iq, and the 
Shahr al-Aqari in Cairo, for their kind assistance and permission to use their 
materials. I owe special thanks to my friends in Qalam al-Tasjil in Dar 
al-Mahfuzat, without whose help I could not have completed my research. I 
would also like to thank the staffs of the Archives du Ministére de la Guerre in 
Paris, and the Public Record Office and British Museum in London, for their 
kind assistance and permission to use their materials. 

I owe a special debt to Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot for saying, years ago 
when I was looking for a seminar paper topic, ^Why don't you do land 
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tenure?" I would also like to thank her for her guidance and support, and her 
critical comments and insight into Egyptian history, during the dissertation 
and afterward. When it came to posing questions at the outset, Peter Gran's 
ideas were stimulating and influential, and André Raymond's work had 
already set new standards for writing Egypt's social history. In Egypt a new 
generation of historians had revived the study of rural history, breaking 
important new ground in archival research. The works of Abd al-Rahim Abd 
al-Rahim and Ali Barakat were especially important; to a large extent this 
study rests on foundations that they and Raymond put in place. The 
comments and suggestions of Ra'uf Abbas Hamid of Cairo University, Abd 
al-Aziz Nuwwar of Ain Shams University, and my other colleagues at the 
History Seminar of Ain Shams University, the ARCE, and AUC contributed 
to the shaping of this study. Maha Ghalwash generously shared some of her 
ongoing research with me, as did Juan Cole. Rifa‘at ‘Ali Abou-El-Haj, 
Marilyn Booth, Juan Cole, Afaf Marsot, Roger Owen, Jason Thompson, and 
an anonymous reader for Cambridge University Press read and made valuable 
comments on the manuscript at its various stages. Marilyn Booth also gave me 
critical input and lots of patience, support, and love. 
The views and conclusions in this book are my own responsibility. 
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Note on the use of dates, vocabulary, transliteration, 
and spelling | 


I have written this book in the hope that its audience will include some who 
are not specialists in the Middle East. I have tried to avoid scaring them off, at 
any rate, by using only common-era dates in the text and by opting for English 
in place of Arabic terms whenever I thought that could be done without badly 
distorting the original meaning. I use “judge” instead of qadi, for example, 
though some terms necessarily had to remain in Arabic. I have transliterated 
Arabic and Arabized words according to the system of the International 
Journal of Middle East Studies. I have omitted all diacritics, retaining only the 
single open quotation mark (° for the ayn and the closed quotation mark (7) for 
the hamza, when they occur in the middle or at the end of a word or name. 
These have also been omitted from the more familiar names and terms, like 
“Said” and “ulama.” The familiar English name of a place is used if it has one. 
Otherwise, transliteration of place-names follows the classical Arabic vocali- 
zation of them in Muhammad Ramzri's geographical dictionary, Al-Qamus 
al-jughrafi li-l-bilad al-misriyya min ahd qudama? al-misriyyin tla 1945 (Cairo, 
1953-68). Therefore, Egyptians from the towns and villages mentioned in this 
book may discover that my spelling of these place-names is different from 
their pronunciation of them. To them, I offer my apologies in advance. 
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Introduction 


This book is a study of peasant land tenure in Lower Egypt in relation to social 
and economic change from roughly the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth. In a larger sense its concern is with the experience of 
the rural folk — the vast peasant majority — in the making of modern Egypt. 

The two events usually said to have ushered in the modern period are the 
French invasion and occupation of 1798-1801 and the reforms of the governor 
Muhammad Ali Pasha (r. 1805—48). Indeed, most studies of modern Egypt 
start at the turn of the nineteenth century with only a brief glance backward, 
but confidently assert the transformative effect on Egyptian society of the 
French expedition and Muhammad Ali's rule.! This thesis extends to the rural 
society, for a central issue of the period — the major interpretative issue 
addressed in this book — is how and to what extent Muhammad Ali's policies 
changed the face of the countryside. 

When I began my research it seemed to me that the most logical way of 
approaching that question would be to start with a close examination of the 
economic and social realities of rural Egypt in the eighteenth century, and 
then to proceed to the nineteenth. The way I propose to assess the effect of the 
Pasha's reforms on the rural society, in other words, is to take a good look at 
the years before as well as during and after his rule in a single study. This book 
therefore departs from the conventional periodization by joining rather than 
separating the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so that the advent of the 
French and of Muhammad Ali occur toward the middle of the period I 
examine. So established is the conventional periodization that no previous 
study of the land question and the rural economy and society has taken this 
approach. 

Since political events will only be mentioned occasionally, it may be useful 
to begin with an outline of the entire period studied. Egypt was legally a 
province of the Ottoman Empire from its conquest in the early sixteenth 
century until the start of the First World War. However, local elites were able 
to assert their influence from the seventeenth century onward. The military 
elite of Mamluk freedmen effectively overthrew Ottoman rule in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, though their factionalism prevented the 
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consolidation of a stable regime. The late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries saw nearly continuous warfare, in which French and British forces 
briefly participated along with the Ottomans and Mamluks. In 1805 Muham- 
mad Ali succeeded in maneuvering himself to the governorship of Egypt; he had 
come earlier from Macedonia as the second-in-command of a contingent of 
Albanian-Ottoman troops. It took him seven years to defeat the remaining 
Mamluks and establish his control over all of Egypt.? 

Muhammad Ali came to power at a time in which the eastern Mediterranean 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire had felt the impact of European economic 
expansion for several decades, and in which the European states had begun to 
project their power into the region.^ This was the larger political-economic 
environment in which the Pasha pursued his ambition of founding an indepen- 
dent dynasty and creating a new empire in the eastern Mediterranean. Toward 
both ends he pursued an ultimately fruitless courtship of the European powers 
in the hope of winning their support. He also sought to promote and mediate 
trade between his domains and Europe by controlling all large-scale production 
and trade — his “monopoly system," asit was called by Europeans. 

The project of independence and expansion was supported by internal 
reforms. Beginning in the winter of 1813-14, the Pasha abolished the iltizam 
(tax farm) system of rural administration, which had endured from the six- 
teenth century. In its place he established a direct and centralized system of 
assessment and collection of the land tax. Along with a centralized state he 
created a state-of-the-art military on the French model. To produce the officers 
and officials he needed, he established technical schools and sent students to 
Europe. He also invested heavily in industry and agriculture. Though few of the 
industries survived to mid-century, there was a permanent increase in the 
cultivated and cropped areas. Agricultural exports, especially the long-staple 
variety of cotton grown from 1821, provided much-needed cash and helped pay 
for imported armaments and technology. As exports rose, a significant portion 
of foreign trade was reoriented toward Europe.? 

In the early nineteenth century the eastern Mediterranean as a whole was 
being pulled into the orbit of the world market, but only in Egypt was the 
process promoted by the ruler. Indeed it seems that nearly from the beginning 
of his rule Muhammad Ali recognized that Egypt and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean were enmeshed in a European-dominated system of economic and 
political relations. His policies reflected his recognition of that reality and its 
corollary: that the achievement of his ambitions depended ultimately upon the 
will of the European powers. Yet led by Britain the powers chose instead, in the 
crisis of 1839-41, to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Muhammad 
Ali was forced to give up his empire and to abandon the monopoly system, 
though by that time Egypt had developed a thriving trade with Europe. 

The middle decades of the century witnessed the strengthening of this trade. 
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A sign of its effect in the Egyptian countryside is the way in which major 
commodity prices came to be influenced less by local conditions of supply and 
demand than by world-market conditions. Grain prices rose, for example, in 
the late 1840s and the 1850s because of far-away events: the abolition of the 
Corn Laws in Britain and the Crimean War. The blockade of the southern 
states at the onset of the American Civil War caused cotton prices to rise, and 
many small peasant farmers switched to cotton production for export, 
financed by credit, for the first time. The first nationwide credit crisis among 
the peasantry occurred in 1865, when world cotton prices plunged.°® 

In the aftermath of the “cotton boom” Egypt's economy was firmly linked 
to the world market, and a new phase of agricultural development began. This 
book is concerned with the century or so immediately preceding the cotton 
boom, its pre-history, so to speak. Thus a way of rephrasing the basic 
interpretative question is this: What happened between the mid-eighteenth 
and mid-nineteenth centuries to prepare the way for the cottom boom and the 
emergence of what some have described as a kind of agrarian capitalism?" 

An answer was sought in research mainly in sources that offer as much of a 
rural perspective as is available, namely provincial law-court records and 
land-tax registers, which are described in the following section. This research 
revealed the existence of certain basic misconceptions in the conventional 
interpretation of change under Muhammad Ali. To begin with, the social and 
economic structures of rural Egypt in the eighteenth century have been 
described as more primitive than they actually were. An influential article by 
Charles Issawi expresses the prevailing view by describing Egypt as having 
had a “‘subsistence economy” before its transformation under Muhammad Ali 
into an “export-oriented” one. Subsequent "integration . . . into the world 
system [of trade] necessitated a number of structural changes," including the 
commoditization of land and labor.? Yet the court records show that before 
1800 a market network and ties of credit and investment already linked 
villages to towns and to the regional and international markets. The produc- 
tion of crops for the market was widespread. In Lower Egypt peasant-held 
land was in effect already alienable, and this permitted the emergence of 
wealthy families in possession of large amounts of land, a phenomenon that 
seems to have been encouraged by proximity to the market. Thus land was 
held individually and unequally distributed among the peasantry before the 
rise of Muhammad Ali - a fact also attested by the land-tax registers. 

This research also revealed an important mistake in Gabriel Baer's 
pioneering work on Egyptian land tenure. Baer's conception of the rural 
economy and society before 1800 was quite similar to Issawi's. As a corollary 
to ^weak" and “limited” economic “contact” between the villages and towns, 
he believed that a communal system of land tenure prevailed among the 
peasantry, and moreover that at the beginning of his reforms Muhammad Ali 
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redistributed the land in roughly equal amounts among them. Social stratifi- 
cation therefore appeared to him to have been a nineteenth-century develop- 
ment caused by the rise of cash-crop farming for export and the erosion of the 
traditional communal society by market forces. Yet in most of Egypt land was 
not communally held, nor did Muhammad Ali carry out an egalitarian land 
reform. Stratification was an ancient and deeply rooted characteristic of the 
rural society, as we shall see.” 

“Capitalistic” features in the pre-modern rural society, and what Maxime 
Rodinson would have called a “capitalistic sector" in the economy, have been 
largely overlooked along with their significance by modern scholars." An 
exception is Peter Gran, who has argued that “agrarian capitalism was 
developing" in the later eighteenth century.!! Gran's overall argument is 
based on more than just economic factors; nevertheless, looking at economic 
factors alone I found no evidence in the countryside of a development - that is 
to say, a gathering momentum - toward capitalism in the eighteenth century. 
The significance of the presence of “capitalistic” features in the pre-modern 
rural economy is that they facilitated the nineteenth-century transition to a 
more commercialized agriculture, a transition which in that respect was less 
revolutionary than Issawi and Baer supposed. Peasants were not wrenched in 
one generation from purely subsistence to cash-crop farming, nor were they 
thrust into an alien world of money exchange and markets, for these were 
familiar aspects of the world from which they came. 

Nearly every modern historian who has written about Muhammad Ali's 
period has used the various available statistics relating to land, taxation, 
revenues, prices, and so on. Nor have I shied away from this. I have tried, 
however, to use extra care in deciding which of the available figures to accept 
and reject — for some of them are clearly figments of someone's imagination. 
Following André Raymond's example I have also adjusted prices, tax rates, 
and revenues where appropriate for the devaluation of the Egyptian currency 
in which they are expressed. In every instance of this I have tried to be as clear 
as I could about my method and assumptions, in the hope that others may 
correct or improve upon them. 

The picture of the countryside under Muhammad Ali that emerged from 
the court records and land-tax registers in combination with this new use of 
often old data shows that his era was neither one of steady advance nor one of 
unmitigated suffering, as his admirers and detractors have maintained. In 
general, rural conditions improved in the first half of his governorate. 
Agriculture expanded, a consequence not only of the establishment of security 
but also of policies intended to encourage it. From about the mid 1820s, 
however, the Pasha's net demands pushed more and more of the peasantry 
into debt — that is, into tax arrears, or indebtedness to the state. Some fled, 
deserting their land to escape their debt. Deserted land and land in arrears was 
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seized and turned over to others supposedly able to farm it and pay its tax — 
something in accordance with Islamic and Ottoman law. In an already 
stratified rural society much land was thereby redistributed in a kind of 
“primitive accumulation" to the wealthier strata — most of them notables — 
even before the Pasha began to grant extensive landed estates to his family 
and others. 

Muhammad Ali's reforms thus began a transition which prepared the way 
for the eventual emergence of Egypt's agrarian capitalism, but they did so in 
ways that have not been well understood. In their impact on the peasantry 
the most important of the Pasha's reforms were the establishment of direct 
state control of most arable land, the imposition of a uniform set of 
regulations governing land tenure, and the consequent reduction of village 
autonomy. In the middle decades of the nineteenth century, new land codes 
were issued to stabilize tenures in the midst of the confusion generated by 
the widespread seizure and reassignment of land. 

Despite the development of agriculture and trade, under Muhammad Ali 
the redistribution of land was not a result of its commoditization, as might 
have occurred in a free-trade economy. Indeed, Egypt’s traditional urban- 
rural commerce was suppressed for much of his rule by the Pasha's statist 
monopoly system, which in its heyday discouraged most from regarding land 
as a field of investment. It was only in the 1840s, with the dismantling of the 
monopoly system, that agents of Alexandria's merchants were permitted to 
deal directly with peasant producers, and a truly free-trade regime did not 
develop until after the middle of the century. Until then the countryside was 
not exposed to the direct and unmediated influence of the world market. A 
classic trade-and-transformation model is therefore of little use in explaining 
change in rural Egypt before the 1850s. 

The title of this book was chosen with this point in mind. It is derived 
from a statement, or more accurately an attitude, attributed to Egypt’s 
peasants during the spring harvest of 1814, the year in which the itizams or 
tax farms were abolished. The multazims (tax farmers) were allowed to retain 
small amounts of their own land, but they lost all other privileges, including 
the traditional right to use corvée labour to farm their land. The chronicler 
al-Jabarti vividly depicted the degradation of this class, to which he 
belonged: 


The time of the harvest came but [the multazims] were forbidden from harvesting the 
crop of their [lands] until the [Pasha’s lieutenant] permitted that . . . [Each wanted] 
to harvest his crop, but [now] there was no one who would obey him among [the 
peasants]. They spoke insolently to [the multazims], the rabble among them saying, 
“Leave me to work for its rate, and go look for someone else. I’m busy in my work. 
What is left to you in the country? Your days are finished, and we have become the 
Pasha’s peasants!"!? 
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In the reform of 1813-14, Egypt’s peasants received a new master, “the 
Pasha” Muhammad Ali. His regime established a direct relationship with the 
peasants, while mediating between them and the expanding world economy. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, state policy would be the immediate 
factor for change in the lives of the Pasha’s peasants. 


Sources and research method 


Most of the data for this study come from the region surrounding the town of 
al-Mansura, capital of al-Daqahliyya province on the eastern shore of the 
Damietta branch of the Nile. At the time of the French expedition al-Mansura 
was not a very large town, having an estimated population of 8,000. It was 
situated on a triangular island bounded on the west by the Damietta branch of 
the Nile, on the north by a navigable canal called al-Bahr al-Saghir, and on the 
southeast by a smaller channel connecting the two. It was the entrepót for 
much of al-Daqahliyya province, and its moorage was said to be quite good. '? 

Data for the region of al-Mansura were taken from two principal archival 
sources. The first is the records of the Sharia (Islamic law) court of 
al-Mansura, which cover the period 1740-1847 with very few gaps.!^ A 
minimum sample of one solar year out of each five years was read in these 
records, with additional sampling in between, so that 29 of the 59 registers 
were read in whole or in part. A second and complementary source is the 
land-tax registers of selected villages in this region, from 1813 to 1815, 1819 to 
1921 and the 1840s. ^ 

Court records from Rosetta, Damietta, and Cairo also exist for this period, 
but those from al-Mansura are at present the only known source which offers a 
-= continuous record of the social and economic life of an Egyptian market town 
and its hinterland in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
boundaries of the area studied, comprising al-Mansura and its hinterland, 
were determined by the distances villagers were willing to travel to bring a case 
to court. Roughly, this area is bounded by a line running southeast from the 
Damietta Nile at Shirbin to the village of Dikirnis; from Dikirnis south to the 
village of Zafar; and from Zafar southwest to al-Simbillawin and on to the Nile 
at Mit Ghamr. The approximate western boundary of this area is the Damietta 
Nile itself. 

There were two principal types of agriculture in this area. From al-Mansura 
northward, the principal cash crop was rice, a summer crop, usually grown in 
rotation with a winter crop like wheat or barsim (Egyptian clover). The 
rice-growing region in the eighteenth century stretched across the Delta north 
of a line drawn from Damanhur to al-Mansura, and along the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches of the Nile to the Mediterranean. South of the town, 
agriculture was typical of the rest of Lower Egypt, the principal crops being 
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winter crops such as wheat, barley, beans, clover, and flax. Sesame and cotton 
were summer cash crops grown in a few villages close to al-Mansura. This 
region contained a variety of cultures typical of Lower Egypt, and it was also 
one of the places where long-staple cotton was grown after 1820. It is likely 
that the basic structures and practices observed here were not significantly 
different from those in most of the rest of the Delta. This judgment is based, 
moreover, on a reading of additional sources which would have revealed such 
differences. On the other hand, land tenure, taxation, and agriculture were 
sufficiently different in Upper Egypt for that region to merit a separate study. 

Most of the people who came to al-Mansura's court were from the town 
itself. Villagers had a variety of more accessible means for the resolution of 
disputes and the recording of agreements than the urban courts, starting in the 
village itself, and so a large sample had to be taken from the court records in 
order to obtain a significant number of cases from the countryside. On the 
other hand, the town's population included a number of multazims and 
merchants who traded in agricultural produce, making these records an 
excellent source for the study of urban-rural relations. The majority of those 
who appeared at the court were also above average in wealth. The court 
charged fees which were a disincentive to those with rather humble affairs or 
small amounts of property to litigate. Christians and Jews were largely subject 
to their own religious laws, so they rarely appeared at the Sharia court in 
al-Mansura, and then usually when involved with Muslims in business or 
litigation. There were Christian villagers in the region, and al-Mansura had a 
“Christian quarter," but Christians and the Jews of the town appeared too 
infrequently at this court to provide meaningful data. 

The court record sample yielded 144 cases involving 1/t1zams through 1813, 
plus entries after that date showing claims advanced by former multazims for 
compensation, efforts made by them to protect their personal landholdings, 
and so on. The sample yielded some 220 cases specific to village lands 
designated for the support of public works and religious activities, under the 
rubric of rizqa, many of which were held by the religious notables of the 
villages. An equal number of cases involving peasant-held land were found, 
approximately half of them from before 1813. Many other cases of various 
sorts shed additional light on the activities and relations of the villagers and 
townspeople of this region. However, the relatively small number of cases in 
specific categories meant that most of the information gathered was of a 
qualitative nature. Few quantitative conclusions could be drawn from these 
data. 

Despite certain limitations, the Sharia court records reveal much about the 
everyday activities and relations of the majority of people of the town and its 
hinterland. By using the court records along with land-tax registers from the 
same region, it was possible to draw correlations between the wealth of certain 
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families and their status and occupation. The land-tax registers are a neglected 
but important source for rural history. Based on the cadastral surveys of 
1813-14 and 1819-21, they provide the earliest statistical evidence for the 
distribution of peasant-held land — and hence an insight into the rural social 
structure — before the full impact of Muhammad Ali's reforms was felt, and 
before the incorporation of the Delta into the world economy. The land-tax 
registers provide additional important information on tax rates and the 
method of their assessment and collection. For the specialist, the land-tax 
registers and court records contain crucially important evidence of the 
changing terminology of land tenure, use, and taxation in official and popular 
usage. 

Another source of value to this study was the published fatwas of Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Abbasi al-Mahdi, the chief mufti of Egypt during 1847-96." 
Traditionally a mufti, or jurisconsult, received the more difficult and compli- 
cated legal questions of the day. The question along with the answer, in the 
form of a fatwa, did not necessarily have to be followed, but the opinions of 
the most eminent muftis carried great authority. However, as the chief mufti of 
Egypt, Shaykh al-Abbasi wielded greater authority than was traditionally 
accorded the muftis. Twelve years before his appointment Muhammad Ali 
issued an order restricting the right to give fatwas to those whom he appointed 
(and who were of the Hanafi school). Thereafter lesser officials were required 
to follow the official mufti's opinions. Thus al-Abbasi’s rulings had the full 
backing of a centralizing state that sought to impose a uniform law on the 
populace. His power was such that he could invalidate the decisions of local 
judges. !8 

Volume II of this collection contains nearly 950 fatwas on land questions 
from the years 1848 to 1859, providing a record of the legal issues that arose in 
the decade before issuance of the 1858 land law, a period not covered by 
al-Mansura's court records. From the occasional mention of their place of 
origin, it 1s apparent that these cases came from various places in Lower 
Egypt. A comparison of the fatwas with the court records was one basis for 
determining whether the issues that appeared in the latter reflected local or 
general conditions. 

The fatwas were assembled for use by jurists, not historians, being selected 
so as to avoid repeating exactly the same questions.!? The result is a collection 
of examples of cases, which are real, but from which we cannot deduce how 
often a particular situation occurred. Gilbert Delanoue suggests that we can 
take the relative length of different chapters as indicative of the level of public 
interest in various problems, while I see it as a measure of their intractability. 
At any rate, the chapter on land questions is one of the largest ones.?? That 
tends to support my view, which I argue in chapters 8 and 10, that there was 
much disruption and confusion in the land tenure system by the end of 
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Muhammad Ali's rule. Other than this simple exercise, however, I do not 
believe that this fatwa collection will bear any quantitative use at all. Another 
limitation 1s that the fatwas, unlike the court records, have been boiled down 
to the legal essentials of each case. The names of litigants and witnesses, and 
the places whence the cases originated, are usually omitted. 

The court records and fatwas represent different levels of juridical activity 
and discourse. At the court, the law was applied to the mundane affairs of 
people, the more problematic issues being sent to a mufti. Fatwas contain the 
legal reasoning of decisions more often than court cases do, thus illustrating 
better the relationship between judicial practice and theory. The decision of a 
mufti would be grounded in and perhaps might contribute to an ongoing 
discussion with other jurists, finding expression in books of jurisprudence 
(figh). The fatwas thus provide a link enabling one to observe the relationship 
between the Sharia, expressed often in highly abstract terms in the works of 
jurisprudence, and the day-to-day application of it in the courts. The issues 
brought to the courts were, in most cases, voiced initially in the colloquial 
lexicon of the litigants, little of which survives in the written record. Each 
issue had to be cast by the court scribes in the classical language of the law, 
and in terms of issues recognizable and thus treatable by it. However, traces of 
customary attitudes and practices do appear, not only in the court records but 
also in the fatwas, and contemporary books of jurisprudence refer directly to 
customary practices. Thus a sense of the relationship between those practices 
and the Sharia can also be gotten from the legal sources. 


Issues 


The historiography of the modern Middle East has been dominated tradi- 
tionally by the issue of “the impact of the West." This issue was originally 
understood in terms of an encounter between alien cultures; since then the 
tendency has been to conceive of it more in political-economic terms. The idea 
that the rise of trade with Europe had an important if not transformative 
impact on Middle Eastern land-tenure systems is a familiar one, and the case 
for that in Egypt was made by Issawi and Baer among others, as has been seen. 

The application of Immanuel Wallerstein's world-system theory to the 
Middle East is another, recent example.?^! In Wallerstein's theory the modern 
capitalist world economy had its origins in sixteenth-century Europe. There 
are distinct zones within it, the result of “a trade-induced division of labor": 
an industrial “core” that exports manufactured goods produced by free labor; 
a “periphery” that exports raw products produced by coerced labor to the core 
and imports manufactured goods from it; and an intermediate "'semi- 
periphery." As the world economy expanded, successive external regions 
(eastern Europe, the Americas, south Asia) were “incorporated” into its 
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*periphery." Incorporation was accompanied by certain tell-tale signs: the 
decline of handicraft industries, the formation of large estates, a tendency 
toward monoculture, and an increase in the coercion of labor. The term 
“world system" refers also to the kinds of political structures and international 
relations which develop along with the world economy. Political structures are 
strongest in the core states, but governments in the periphery are sufficiently 
strong to [guarantee] . . . regular flows of commodities, money, and persons 
across frontiers,” so as to maintain their position within the system. 

With regard to Egypt and the Levant the most interesting discussion of this 
theory so far is offered by Haim Gerber, whose own preference is to apply 
Barrington Moore's approach to the question of the emergence of the modern 
Middle East.2* Moore used a comparative approach to explain why democra- 
cies, fascist dictatorships, or communist regimes emerged in a number of 
societies in the twentieth century. His explanation rested upon the relative 
strength in each society of the landowning aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and 
the peasantry, and the alliances and/or conflicts that occurred among these 
three classes.?° 

Gerber argues that although Wallerstein's theory may explain developments 
in the Balkan provinces of the Ottoman Empire in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it does not fit Egypt and the Asian provinces. The 
argument is made largely on empirical grounds, and draws on new research by 
Gerber and others in Ottoman and Arabic primary sources. In brief it is this: 
trade plays a key role in Wallerstein's theory. The world economy is held 
together by trade, it has expanded through trade, and trade has induced the 
international division of labor. Yet although trade was carried on between the 
core countries of Europe and the Middle East from the sixteenth century on, 
in Egypt and the Asian provinces one cannot discern the changes that 
Wallerstein’s theory predicts. Before the nineteenth century, handicraft 
industries were not wiped out, there was no tendency toward estate formation 
and monoculture, and there is not much evidence of increased coercion of 
labor. However, nineteenth-century Egypt conforms to the theory as “a classic 
example of large estate formation generated by growing foreign demand for 
agricultural commodities," and in the Fertile Crescent “large landlordism" 
also appeared in the late nineteenth century.?? 

Here I should note that Gerber viewed Egypt as a special case. Relying on 
an earlier article of mine, he concluded that although trade with Europe was 
limited, the status of Egypt's peasants declined in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as “tax farms [were turned] into veritable private 
property.””’ That was not the intent of my argument, though I put it 
carelessly.? Gerber correctly doubted my speculation that this change was 
connected with an overall rise in prices. In the years since publishing that 
article I have found no evidence to support that idea, and I no longer hold it. 
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Likewise there is no evidence of estate formation or an increase in the coercion 
of labor in eighteenth-century Egypt. 

The basic point of Gerber's discussion of Wallerstein's theory is that the 
social classes and institutions of the Ottoman provinces were not simply 
remolded as a consequence of trade with Europe. They are not a dependent 
variable, as a reading of Wallerstein's theory might lead one to suppose, but 
deserve the center stage. There were in fact a variety of local responses to trade 
with industrial Europe. Large estate formation was one of them, but “only 
when the pull of the market [was] unusually strong.”2? 

It seems inevitable that grand theories like Wallerstein's and Moore's would 
be criticized both on theoretical and empirical grounds.?? Despite whatever 
shortcomings they may have, they are to be welcomed for stimulating debate 
and research of the kind that looks beyond the limits of national boundaries and 
conventionally defined periods. I have found two components of Wallerstein's 
theory to be particularly useful in approaching my subject. One is the concept of 
uneven development. The “underdevelopment” of the periphery and the 
“development” of the core occurred together, as the capitalist world economy 
expanded; one was therefore a consequence of the other. The second is the idea 
that in the modern world economy non-capitalist relations of production are not 
always relics of the past doomed to wither away, but may be nurtured by the 
conditions extant in a peripheralized economy. One might add that in addition 
to coerced labor a number of other institutions and social conventions (for 
example those affecting women) may arise in such conditions and be legitimized 
by “traditionalization.”*! To be sure, the validity of these ideas must be tested 
in a variety of specific historical circumstances, but I think that they may be 
applied fruitfully to nineteenth-century Egypt. 

Moore's theory, as noted, puts the emphasis on social classes, their relative 
strength, and their relations. With its internalist perspective, its application to 
the Middle East by more scholars would be particularly welcome, as it would 
require the reconstruction of the region's social and economic history on a more 
solid basis than has been done so far. The nature and development of the 
land-tenure system is, in this theory, a crucial factor that is influenced but not 
determined by the existence of trade in agricultural commodities. The power of 
local elites and the durability of political and legal institutions are also 
important. 

The theories of Wallerstein and Moore informed the question-framing stage 
of this inquiry into Egyptian history, but I did not assume that any theory would 
provide answers in advance. This is not, moreover, an attempt to prove or 
disprove any general theory. It is, instead, an effort to understand the dynamics 
of one society at the early stage of its “incorporation” into the world economy, 
especially the ways in which political and economic structures, social classes, 
legal traditions, customs, and so on, affected and were affected in the process. 
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As was noted earlier, the period 1740-1858 was chosen so as to allow a close 
examination of landholding in relation to the rural society and economy before, 
during, and just after the rule of Muhammad Ali. Part I of the book deals with 
the years before and leading up to the emergence of Muhammad Ali's new 
regime, namely from the eighteenth century into the 1810s. The 1810s saw the 
beginning of a new and centralized agrarian administration, with the abolition 
of the :/ttizams and the establishment of the monopoly system. Part II covers the 
years from the 1810s to 1858, or from Muhammad Ali's reforms to the 
retrenchment and consolidation of the middle decades of the century. The 
study ends with a discussion of the 1858 land law, issued just before the cotton 
boom began. 

Most of the time when I refer to peasants and the peasantry I mean something 
very close to Teodor Shanin's definition of them as characterized by the “family 
farm as the basic multi-functional unit of social organization, land husbandry 
and usually animal rearing as the main means of livelihood, a specific traditional 
culture closely linked with the way of life of small rural communities and 
multidirectional subjection to powerful outsiders."?? I have tried to maintain a 
distinction between these terms and broader ones like “villager” and “the rural 
folk." The Arabic word for a peasant, fallah, carries the same range of meanings 
that its English equivalent does. It can refer to one's occupation and social class, 
but also to one's culture, manners, and so on. The popular tendency in Egypt 
has been to refer to all the rural folk as fallahin and to view them as an 
undifferentiated mass. There were, however, non-agricultural specialists in 
most villages. And, as this work shows, one could find large, middling, and 
small landholders, plus landless farmers, among the peasants. 

I have tried to use the term “class” sparingly, because of its connotations, 
even though I take up the theme of class formation in my account of the rural 
notables. When I use it, most of the time I mean nothing more than a group with 
a shared occupation and identity, and that should be obvious from the context. 

The central empirical question dealt with throughout this work is the peasant 
land-tenure system, and the changes it underwent. The nature of the land 
regime and its evolution have long been recognized as a basic issue in the 
development of modern Egypt.?? The relationship of peasants to the land — a 
means of production and subsistence — will be considered, as well as their 
relations with others having a claim to their labor and produce: merchants, 
rentiers, and the state. The other questions addressed are related to the issue of 
land tenure. Commercial relations between town and village in this period have 
received little scholarly attention, but this issue is directly related to the variety 
of interpretations of rural social change that presume or argue a connection 
between the growth of market relations and changes in the use of land, its legal 
definition, and its distribution. 

A third issue and theme taken up is the origins and changing status of the 
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rural elite of village ‘notables,’ called in Arabic a‘yan al-rif. The rise of this 
elite to prominence in national politics and culture has long been recognized as 
an important development of the nineteenth century. This study examines the 
eighteenth-century origins of the rural elite among the families of village 
shaykhs or headmen, many of whom held significant amounts of land. Their 
collaboration with Muhammad Ali was one of the means by which he was able, 
for a time, to establish an unprecedented degree of control over the country- 
side. The old rural elite has persisted, as a class successfully adapting to the 
political and economic changes of the past two centuries. 

Another issue related to land tenure (and inevitably posed by the source 
material used) is the relationship between formal law and actual practices. One 
of the most basic and problematic legal issues related to land tenure was the 
definition of peasant-held land. Ottoman law (the qanuns) defined most arable 
land as miri, or in effect state-owned land. This legal definition of the land was 
also supported by the predominant view in each school of Sunni Islamic 
jurisprudence. The doctrine of state landownership was the legal basis for 
Muhammad Ali's abolition of the iltizam system, as well as for his imposition 
of state control over agriculture. Western observers who described the 
multazims and even peasant landholders as “proprietors” were applying 
European legal concepts where they had no meaning. Others who have 
regarded the absence of legal property in land as evidence of Oriental 
Despotism, an Asiatic Mode of Production, or some similar system, are 
equally mistaken. To be sure, the doctrine of state landownership supported 
an absolutist theory of the state, but for much of the period studied the reality 
was quite different. In the eighteenth century, judicial and administrative 
authority was decentralized, allowing custom and local interests great influ- 
ence in the disposition of land. Peasants regarded the land they farmed as their 
own and tended to treat it as such. 

There was, in addition, an alternate view of land among a minority of jurists 
in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Egypt and Syria. This view 
defined most arable land as the property of its holders, in direct opposition to 
Ottoman law and the predominant view in Islamic jurisprudence. Prior to 
Muhammad Ali's reforms it was applied occasionally in the highly decentra- 
lized judicial system of the eighteenth century. The alternate view was of 
sufficient importance that the governor Said Pasha (r. 1854-63) sent a question 
in regard to it to the shaykhs of al-Azhar, two years before issuing the land law 
of 1858. Shaykh Hasan al-Idwi al-Hamzawi, a partisan of the alternate view, 
responded with a treatise which was later published by the government 
press.?^^ The existence of this book and of an alternate definition of land as the 
property of its holders has escaped the notice of modern scholars, and 1s 
discussed here for the first time. 

One result of the centralization of authority under Muhammad Ali was the 
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enforcement of a uniform law regarding peasant land, which was consistent 
with Ottoman law and the predominant view in Hanafi jurisprudence. Chapter 
10 will examine the land laws of the 1840s and 1850s, issued during the revival 
of the rural marketing system and the commercial penetration of the Delta in 
the score of years between the demise of the monopoly system and the cotton 
boom. The 1858 law was based upon Islamic and Ottoman law as well as 
traditional Egyptian practices, and shows few signs of Western “borrowings.” 
Nevertheless it provided the legal framework within which Egypt’s agrarian 
capitalism developed. It is an illustration of how the adaptation and persis- 
tence of traditional rural institutions and practices, not their obsolescence, was 
an important part of the making of modern Egypt. 
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] The agrarian administration 


Throughout Egypt's history the ecology of the Nile valley has influenced the 
patterns and rhythms of rural life. While not immutable, the basic features of 
the rural economy and society at the beginning of the Ottoman era were 
inherited from earlier times and would endure into the nineteenth century. In 
contrast with this underlying continuity, Egypt's agrarian administration 
evolved under successive regimes, influenced by the pendulum-like alterna- 
tion of centralized and decentralized rule. 


Elements of continuity 


Egyptian agriculture is entirely dependent upon the waters of the Nile, and 
the system of irrigation in use before the nineteenth century was the product 
of millennia of experience. Most arable land was contained within huge basins 
of thousands of feddans (approximately acres), enclosed by large dikes. In 
Middle and Upper Egypt! these basins were formed by traverse dikes 
extending from the Nile to the desert cliffs. In Lower Egypt large dikes ran 
between the branches of the Nile and the major canals to form similar basins. 
The villages adjacent to the large imperial dikes and canals provided the labor 
for their maintenance, and each village was responsible for the lesser dikes and 
canals within its own landed area. 

This “basin system" of irrigation took advantage of the flood cycle of the 
Nile. At Cairo the river began to rise in June and normally crested in the 
Coptic month of Tut (coinciding with September), when the dikes containing 
the river would be cut to flood the land. The height of the flood indicated the 
area of land that would receive water and hence be cultivated and taxable in 
the coming year. To provide adequate water for irrigation, but not an 
excessive amount, the flood had to reach a certain minimum height without 
greatly surpassing it. The desired minimum and maximum heights changed 
over the centuries because of variations in the depth of the Nile and the 
relative elevation of the land, but between them was a range of approximately 
two cubits,? within which the flood would be adequate for a good harvest but 
not so high as to cause damage. If the flood stopped short of the minimum 
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desired height, land that was usually cultivated would be left dry. Inadequate 
floods in consecutive years caused starvation. If the flood rose above the 
maximum desired, then low-lying land would be waterlogged. An extremely 
high flood would destroy the summer and autumn crops, damage grain stocks, 
and carry away entire villages. Traditionally, land left dry or flooded was 
relieved of its tax, but if the ruler was hard pressed for funds, he would be 
reluctant to do this. When the irrigation system was neglected — as in periods 
of weak government or instability — the damage caused by inadequate or 
excessive floods increased.’ 

The Nile flood’s "fulfillment" of the desired height (wafa’ al-nil) was 
anxiously awaited each year, since the welfare of this agrarian society 
depended entirely upon it. After the dikes were cut, the land remained flooded 
for some forty days before it was drained and prepared for the winter crops, 
which were sown in mid October and harvested in the spring. In the 
eighteenth-century Delta the principal winter crops were wheat, barley, 
beans, flax, and clover. During the winter season the Nile fell until reaching 
its lowest level in January, and would not begin to rise again until June. From 
the spring harvest to the autumn flood, most land was left fallow, the black 
clayey soil drying and cracking under the sun. Land that was low enough, or 
near the Nile, a canal or a well, was cultivated during the summer season, 
from spring to autumn. This land was irrigated by a variety of machines 
operated by hand or, in the case of waterwheels, driven by livestock. The 
additional investment and labor made summer crops more costly to produce, 
but most were grown purely for the market and provided a handsome return. 
Rice, sugar cane, sesame, indigo, and cotton were the major summer crops. 
An autumn season was possible on high land protected by dikes near the river 
or a major canal. Autumn crops were irrigated by machine at first, but as the 
floodwaters rose, they were irrigated by gravity flow. In the seventeenth 
century maize or American corn began to be grown in Lower Egypt during the 
summer and autumn seasons. Its local name, durra shami, indicated that it 
came to Egypt by way of Syria. Mainly a subsistence crop, maize increased in 
importance with the development of summer irrigation in the nineteenth 
century. In Upper Egypt the equivalent subsistence crop grown in the 
summer was sorghum (durra baladi).* 

Most farmland produced only a single winter crop per year using the basin 
method of irrigation. In the eighteenth century an estimated eighth of the 
Delta’s land was perennially irrigated, producing an additional crop or two in 
the summer and autumn seasons. In Middle and Upper Egypt, the country’s 
granary, the proportion of perennially irrigated land was much smaller.” 

Though relatively little is known of peasant landholding before the late 
eighteenth century, the information at hand suggests that it, too, changed 
little before then. The Byzantines regarded all land as “‘state fiscal land,” and 
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their principal concern was for the tax it yielded. Similarly, under Muslim 
rule an individual's possession of land was contingent upon continuous 
cultivation of it and payment of its tax, which was collected in coin as well 
as in kind. Ibn Abd al-Hakam described the mode of peasant landholding 
and taxation under early Muslim rule. A peasant’s share of the tax assessed 
on his village was determined by the headmen and notables, according to 
the amount of land he held. If someone could not cultivate his land, then it 
was given to another villager who could. If someone wanted more land, he 
was given the land of those unable to cultivate it. Papyri from this period 
also show that peasant land (that is, its usufruct) was rented and sold, 
which was another means by which it was allocated to those with adequate 
resources to farm it.’ More than a millennium later, these basic features of 
land tenure at the village level were still to be found. In the Ottoman 
period, the allocation of land to those with adequate resources to exploit it 
was accomplished most often by what amounted to the selling, pawning, 
and rental of usufruct rights in peasant land. The principle of possession of 
land being contingent on its cultivation and payment of its tax also 
remained in force, and was inscribed in the Egyptian land codes of the mid 
nineteenth century. This principle would be the basis for Muhammad Ali’s 
reassignment of much land from those “unable” to those who were “able” 
to cultivate it and pay taxes on it. 


Long-term mutations 


Successive regimes administered the land tax (kharaj) in one of three ways. At 
different times it was collected by officials under central state supervision, 
contracted to tax farmers, and assigned directly to the military. The right to 
exploit the land was left to the peasants. What was at issue was control of the 
surplus they produced. Systems of tax farming and military assignments 
(1gta‘s) always posed the danger of officials and/or soldiers taking up an 
intermediary position between the central government and the peasant 
producers. Such intermediary groups arose periodically from the ninth to the 
nineteenth century, enlarging their share of the revenues at the expense of the 
central treasury. At the furthest extreme, some turned themselves into de 
facto landlords, undermining the principle of state landownership. 

The land tax in early Muslim Egypt was collected locally at times by large 
landholders, and otherwise by the headmen and notables of the villages, with 
central supervision. Tax farming was introduced in the late eighth century. 
The tax farmers contracted to supervise agriculture, maintain public works, 
and collect the tax in a village for periods of four years. Taxes were set on the 
basis of a land survey carried out every thirty years. The tax farmers of this 
period included soldiers, urban notables, and wealthy villagers, Copts as well 
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as Muslims. Women acquired tax farms, as shown by al-Magrizi's report of an 
encounter between the caliph al-Ma’mun and an Egyptian woman he 
described as the holder of a village and to whom the caliph assigned additional 
villages and land.? 

There was a tension in this system between the rulers' efforts to maintain 
central control and the tax farmers' desire to maximize their share of the 
revenues they collected. Government officials themselves took up tax farming 
in the Tulunid (868—905) and Fatimid (969-1171) periods, so that they 
assessed and collected taxes on the same land. In these situations “the 
distinction between state tax revenue . . . and [the officials] own revenue 
from those [lands] was not always respected." Tax farmers could also increase 
their share of the revenues by falling behind in the payments they owed the 
treasury.? 

Central control of the agrarian administration broke down completely 
during the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir (1036—94). To judge from 
the reforms carried out by the minister al-Afdal in 1121, the abuses that had 
arisen during the previous half-century included the corruption of the 
tax-farming system and the formation of private estates. Competition for tax 
farms bid the price of villages up and up. A tax farmer who took care to 
maintain the prosperity of his village might find his contract abrogated ahead 
of time, because a larger sum was offered the responsible official by a 
competitor. These factors led to overexploitation and impoverishment of the 
peasants. 

Al-Afdal forbade the practice of increasing the price of a village during the 
lifetime of a tax-farming contract, and ordered that such contracts be fulfilled 
to the letter. Then he ordered a new survey of the land, including an 
inspection of the large privileged estates which had arisen. Al-Maqrizi used 
the terms al-amlak and al-sawaqi — literally “properties” and ‘“‘waterwheels,” 
respectively — in referring to these estates. The latter term suggests that many 
of them were commercial ventures specializing in artificially irrigated crops, 
like the example he cited of a “waterwheel” estate of 360 feddans in Isna 
province, where data palms, vines, and sugar cane were cultivated. Al-Afdal's 
officials demanded proof that such estate holders had legally acquired 
ownership of their land, namely title-deeds that mentioned the boundaries and 
the number of feddans. When none could produce such evidence, they were 
required to pay the land tax.!? The imposition of the kharaj on these lands 
was, in effect, a reassertion of state ownership and control of them. 

The land-tax administration. was altered under the Ayyubid dynasty 
(1171-1250) by the introduction of the iqta‘ system in place of tax farming. 
The iqta‘ was in its various forms an assignment of the revenues of a district to 
a commander for his and his soldiers’ maintenance. It developed first in the 
Islamic East during the tenth and eleventh centuries, and after being 
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established in Egypt, it continued during the Mamluk Sultanate (1250-1517). 
Strong rulers sought to prevent iqta‘ holders from gaining personal control of 
the lands whose revenues were assigned to them, in order to forestall the 
consolidation of a landed class that might challenge their authority. They 
assigned igta‘s for only a few years at a time, the larger ones consisting of 
dispersed villages or parts of villages, and they gave the duties of tax 
assessment and collection to different groups of officials under the treasury's 
supervision. 

Another mutation in the land regime of this period was the proliferation of 
landed wagfs. A wagf is the endowment of property in support of some 
charitable or pious activity, and legally one can only be made out of full 
property (milk). The endowment is permanent, and the property endowed is 
exempt from taxation. Before the Fatimid period most Egyptian wagfs were 
made from urban land and buildings, while very little arable land was 
endowed. The conversion of significant amounts of land into wagf began in the 
late Fatimid period and continued under the Ayyubids and Mamluks. The 
sultans themselves endowed much land in support of the religious institution, 
but individuals in this period also converted land not only into charitable but 
also into "family" wagfs. The income of a “family” wagf was assigned to the 
heirs of its maker, and was transferred to a designated charitable or pious 
activity only upon the extinction of the family line. As such it was a useful 
legal device for protecting a family's property, and intermediaries who gained 
control of landed revenues would seek to convert them into vagf.!! 

As against such dangers to the fisc, centralizing rulers resorted to the means 
employed by al-Afdal to recover lands that had slipped from state control: the 
cadastral survey, and the inspection and verification of title-deeds. Hard- 
pressed for funds to fight the Mongols, the Mamluk sultan al-Zahir Baybars 
(r. 1260—77) demanded an inspection of the title-deeds of landowners (and, it 
seems, of the wagfs) with the aim of taxing them, but was dissuaded by the 
forceful arguments of the Shafi‘ jurist Yahya ibn Sharaf al-Nawawi (1233- 
77).'* The survey of al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawun in 1315 enabled him to 
seize and redistribute landed revenues, including what had been usurped. !? 

Central control loosened again in the fifteenth century, a period of economic 
troubles aggravated by the shortsighted policies of the Circassian Mamluks. 
One such policy was the sale of royal lands — that is, of the royal igta‘s, or 
revenue assignments — to raise desperately needed funds. There was a major 
increase in landed wagfs, so that by the early sixteenth century they reportedly 
came to more than two-fifths of the land.!^ 

In the sixteenth century Egypt’s new Ottoman rulers again made use of the 
cadastral survey and the inspection of title-deeds to reestablish central control 
of the land. As before, the doctrine of state landownership was the legal basis 
for the cadastral survey and the investigation of privileged estates and wagfs, 
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measures designed to reassert central control of the land and to maximize 
land-tax revenues. Like al-Afdal the Ottomans proceeded on the assumption 
that most privately held land, including many wagfs, had been usurped from 
state-owned land. Unless proof of ownership was produced, state domain was 
presumed and the land tax was imposed. These efforts to contain the spread of 
wagf land are described well by Baber Johansen: 


Beginning in the Fatimid period . . . Muslim rulers tried time and again to confiscate 
the [wagfs] and to treat them as lands belonging to the state. This tendency reached its 
climax under the Ottoman ruler Mehmed II who tried in the 1470s to ‘sultanize’ all 
arable lands including . . . the [wagfs]. He recognized only orchards, vineyards and 
plantations as private property or . . . [vwagfs]. All arable lands were considered to be 
state property . .. [U]ntl well into the second half of the sixteenth century the 
Ottoman system of land tenure was clearly based on the assumption that arable lands 
belonged in principle to the state. Ownership rights of private persons or pious 
foundations were recognised only if sufficient proof for them existed. Consequently, 
verifying the validity of property deeds became one of the strongest weapons which the 
public treasury had for controlling arable lands. In the course of verifying the deeds, 


the authorities could refuse to acknowledge the claims . . . and instead incorporate the 
lands into the public domain. This method was applied to the Arab countries . . . at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, especially in Syria . . . and in Egypt . . .! 


The long-term mutations in the land regime, and in particular the struggle 
between rulers and intermediaries for the revenues of the land, impacted upon 
Islamic legal discourse as the jurists attempted to understand and explain 
contemporary realities in terms of legal theory. The theory of land tenure in 
Islamic law was developed systematically in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
during which the jurists imposed a consistency on the land regime of the early 
Islamic period that it did not actually have. Here, however, we are concerned 
not with the origins of the legal theory but rather with the interplay of the 
developed theory with local practices and state policy. 

All jurists agreed that most of the arable land of the countries conquered by 
the Muslims, including Egypt’s, was kharaj-paying land. The Shi‘a plus three 
of the surviving Sunni schools of law — the Shafi‘is, Malikis, and Hanbalis — 
also determined in effect that kharaj land was state owned. They held that this 
land belonged to the Muslim community as a whole, as a result of its conquest. 
Thus it was immobilized, like a charitable endowment, to be administered by 
the sovereign, who was to spend its kharaj or revenue for the benefit of the 
Muslims. The sovereign could dispose of kharaj land as he saw fit. Cultivators 
received the usufruct of it with his permission and had no right to alienate the 
usufruct or transmit it to their heirs without similar permission. In this view 
the kharaj paid by the landholders was defined as a rent. !6 

The Hanafi school viewed kharaj land differently. Abu Yusuf (d. 798) held 
that in the wake of its conquest, the Caliph Umar decided to confirm the land 
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of central Iraq as in the possession of its holders. “It is kharaj land," he wrote, 
“and [the sovereign] cannot take it subsequently from them, since it is their 
milk which they transmit by inheritance and sell while the kharaj is imposed 
upon them . . .”'” Here the term milk could be translated as “property,” 
though it is clear from the context that the state retained the eminent domain 
of the land, expressed in its right to impose the kharaj on its holders. If the 
land was allowed to fall idle, or its Rharaj was not paid, then it could be seized 
and assigned to other cultivators. Yet the cultivators who paid the kharaj had 
certain rights to their land which the sovereign could not violate. They had 
been conceded possession of it, and it could not be subsequently taken from 
them. They could transmit it by inheritance as well as sell it. In the Hanafi 
view the kharaj was thus a tax on property, not a rent.!? 

Hanafi jurists by no means excluded the existence of state-owned land, nor 
did the jurists of the other schools exclude the existence of privately owned 
land. The Hanafis recognized that land, like other property, devolved to the 
treasury if its owner died without heirs. Land had to be cultivated and its tax 
paid; if the owner was unable, then the state took it and turned it over to 
someone who was able, though the latter did not acquire ownership. As for the 
existence of property in land, each of the schools held that one could acquire 
the ownership of waste land as a result of its reclamation. Each also recognized 
the discretionary authority of the sovereign to grant or sell state-owned land to 
individuals as full property. 

Subsequent developments in the land regime produced some modifications 
in the classical theory of land tenure outlined above. One of these was the 
direct result of the breakdown of central control and the growth of private 
estates in the fifteenth century, a situation in which the kharaj more closely 
resembled a rent paid to a landlord than a tax paid to the state. This was 
clearly contradictory to the Hanafi definition of kharaj payers as freeholders. 
As Johansen put it, the Egyptian Hanafi mufti Ibn al-Humam “expressed his 
bewilderment over [these] legal conditions," and suggested as an explanation 
that all of the peasant freeholders had died without heirs, so that their land 
devolved to the public treasury: 


For Ibn al-Humam the notion of the “death of the kharaj payer" served to explain and 
legalise the tenant status of peasants and the fact that they no longer enjoyed property 
rights with regard to their lands in spite of their paying their levies to the [zgta‘ holder] 
and the ruler. In Egypt and Syria this notion became one of the cornerstones on which 
the reinterpretation of the Hanafite legal doctrine concerning tax and rent is based and 
Ibn al-Humam's statement is often quoted approvingly by the Hanafite jurists of the 
Ottoman period. !? 


In the sixteenth century, the Egyptian Hanafi mufti Ibn Nujaym adopted the 
notion of the “death of the kharaj payers,” taking it as an historical fact. The 
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proposition that all of Egypt's peasant freeholders had died without heirs, 
their land devolving to the treasury, brought the Hanafi view in line with that 
of the other schools of law, in effect conceding the principle of state 
landownership.?? This assumed fact, upon which the new Hanafi doctrine 
stood, was its weakest point. 

Another modification in the juridical view of land tenure arose out of the 
periodic attempts of rulers to confiscate and tax wagf lands, which naturally 
provoked the opposition of the ulama. The problem of the ulama was how to 
deal with the rulers’ assumption that the land was state owned if not proved 
otherwise. The Syrian Shafi‘i mufti al-Nawawi defended the wagfs on the basis 
of a procedural rule: that the possession of a thing 1s the strongest indication of 
its ownership, in the absence of solid proof to the contrary. The possessor 
need not prove how the thing was acquired, but only swear an oath that it is 
his. This rule was derived from a sound and unambiguous hadith or Tradition 
of the Prophet, which al-Nawawi included in his famous book of hadiths, 
al-Arba‘un.*! Later Shafi'i jurists elaborated on al-Nawawi's defense of the 
wagfs. They noted that land could become privately owned in different ways, 
as with the reclamation of waste land and the grant or sale of state land by the 
sovereign. Thus, they said, the probability existed that all landed zvagfs were 
legitimate and inviolable, absent solid proof to the contrary.” 

As Johansen demonstrates, Ibn Nujaym endorsed the Ottoman doctrine of 
state landownership, holding that the ruler was the source of all landed 
property. This was a position very close to the Shafi‘is’. Like them, he 
defended wagf lands on the basis that they must have been acquired by grant 
or sale as property from earlier sultans, but unlike them he offered a 
complicated argument as “proof” of that.? In so doing he implicitly recog- 
nized the ruler's right to challenge the legitimacy of wagfs and other privileged 
landholdings, and accepted the corollary view that the burden of proof of 
ownership is on the landholder and wagf administrator. Al-Nawawi's position 
was not so accommodating to the ruler’s interests, for it flatly rejected his right 
to verify title-deeds as a means of controlling arable land. By invoking the 
principle that possession indicates ownership, he required the ruler to prove 
the contrary, and relieved the landholder of any burden of proof. As will be 
seen, the jurists' discourse on landed property had some effect on landholding 
practices and policies in the later Ottoman period. 

The medieval pattern of successive phases of strong and weak government, 
of centralized and decentralized authority in Egypt’s agrarian administration, 
continued in the Ottoman period. A centralized administration was created in 
the sixteenth century, but afterward this trend was reversed, not only in Egypt 
but throughout the Ottoman Empire, as its servants acquired independent 
control of the revenue sources assigned to them. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries powerful local forces arose in various provinces of the 
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Empire, based on control of urban and rural revenues. In Egypt the Mamluks 
succeeded in establishing an independent regime, following yet another 
mutation in the agrarian administration. 


The agrarian administration from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 


During the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt in 1516-17 a number of the 
Mamluk amirs joined the Ottoman side. Others were pardoned afterward, and 
thereafter the Mamluk element in Egypt was reproduced as successive 
generations of military slaves were purchased and trained by the Mamluk 
amirs themselves and by Ottoman officials and officers. The amirs were given 
important commands and offices, the most eminent of them receiving stipends 
and the rank of Sanjaq Bey. Under strong Ottoman rule, however, they were 
but one component in the balance of forces comprised in the ruling class.?* 

Ottoman rule grew stronger in the mid sixteenth century. Sultan Sulayman 
issued a basic law or qanunname in 1525, which established the formal 
structure of government for approximately the next three centuries. The 
qanunname dealt with the organization and duties of the regiments that 
garrisoned the country, the rights and duties of officials, and the mint and 
currency.? An Ottoman governor with the rank of Pasha, appointed from 
Istanbul, oversaw administration and security. A separately appointed 
treasurer oversaw the fiscal administration. An Ottoman Qadi Askar kept an 
eye on the other two, as head of the judicial hierarchy. He and the judges of 
the principal Sharia courts were appointed from Istanbul and adhered to the 
officially recognized Hanafi school of law. Though the Ottoman judges were 
assisted by Egyptian deputy judges from each of the Sunni schools of law, the 
sultans directed the courts to employ only Hanafi jurisprudence in rendering 
judgments. 

Egypt's new masters reestablished central control of the agrarian adminis- 
tration and expanded the area of land classified as state owned, or miri. During 
the century before the Ottoman conquest, crown lands had been granted and 
sold to individuals, and much land became wagf. Under the terms of a second 
qanunname issued in 1553, land the title of which could not be verified was 
confiscated and reclassified as miri, while other land was taxed. This measure 
reportedly increased revenues by more than 80 per cent. It destroyed a rentier 
class that competed with the state for revenue and posed a latent threat to its 
authority. The review of title-deeds was the occasion of Ibn Nujaym’s treatise 
on land, as Johansen has shown. A new cadastral survey was begun later in the 
century, and was completed in Lower and Middle Egypt by 1576, and in 
Upper Egypt by 1608-1609.° 

After a brief period in which taxes were collected directly by treasury 
agents, the Ottomans revived the practice of tax farming, which was provided 
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for in the ganunname of 1525.7” Though the word does not appear in it, a tax 
farm in Egypt, whether urban or rural, came to be called an iltizam. The 
treasury sold iltizam rights at a public auction, and the purchase of these rights 
entailed a number of duties. A tax farmer (multazim) was responsible not only 
for delivering the tax assessed on his village, but also for seeing to the 
maintenance of local irrigation works and agricultural prosperity. If his 
villagers lacked adequate seed or livestock for cultivation, he was expected to 
advance what was necessary. In addition to the basic tax (miri) due the 
treasury, the multazim was permitted to collect an additional amount as his 
profit, or fa’1z. In the sixteenth century the price of an iltizam was set at nine 
and a half times the annual fa'iz.?? Under effective government supervision, 
this arrangement appears to have encouraged the multaztms to carry out their 
duties, maintaining or even increasing the productivity of the villages for 
which they were responsible, in order to recover their initial investment. 

From the early seventeenth century, the sale price of an iltizam was set at 
eight times its annual fa’zz. But in reality the treasury soon had no accurate 
means of determining the fa’1z of an iltizam, since after the completion of the 
cadaster, current accounts of peasant holdings and the condition of the land 
were kept only in the villages. The treasury's tax registers continued to be 
based upon the original Ottoman cadaster for the next two centuries. In 
auctioning iltizams, the authorities simply accepted the highest bid as 
representing the proper price.?? By relinquishing direct supervision over rural 
taxation the central authorities also lost the ability to adjust tax demands to 
changes in the productivity of the land. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, in some villages the multazims pocketed up to two-thirds of the 
revenues under the rubric of fa'iz, barrani, and other extraordinary charges 
that had accumulated over time.?? 

Some forty years after the completion of the Ottoman cadaster, an incident 
occurred that illustrated the tendency of the Mamluks, as multazims, to assert 
independent control over their villages. In 1642—43 an epidemic caused the 
vacating of 130 villages in iltizam, which were resold by the governor, Maqsud 
Pasha. The following year he demanded an early payment of the taxes due 
from the multazims. The Sanjaq Beys petitioned the Sultan against this, 
adding a request for the abolition of an earlier tax increase, and accused 
Maqsud Pasha of defrauding the treasury. Last, and in reference to the 
reselling of vacant 1/nzams, they demanded “that for those multazims who die 
and have a village and sons, his village shall be given to his sons [sic]. ?! The 
Sanjaqs, the regiments, and the Qadi Askar then combined to depose the 
governor. The Sultan acquiesced, recalling him and sending a replacement. 
Ibn Abi al-Surur, who recorded these events, does not say whether any of the 
Sanjaqs' other demands were met, but the incident shows that the inheritance 
of 1ltizams was a privilege already being asserted. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century, the Ottomans established life tenure 
and inheritance in ilttzams. The new lifetime tax farms were called malikanes, 
though in Egypt the term iltizam continued to be used. In Egypt, the children 
of multazims were allowed to inherit their holdings for a payment equal to only 
three-eighths of the normal purchase price, which undoubtedly encouraged 
the hereditary possession of iltizams.*? Throughout the Ottoman Empire this 
policy appears to have encouraged the formation of a rentier class, and to have 
promoted the establishment of autonomous rule by provincial strongmen, 
based upon the control of local revenues. In the Balkan and Anatolian 
provinces these were known by such terms as a'yan and derebeys. In 
eighteenth-century Egypt the Mamluk beys held this position. 


The neo-Mamluk regime and the crisis of the late eighteenth century 


Until about twenty years ago historians believed that the Ottoman period 
witnessed an overall decline in economic activity. That view was not based 
upon quantifiable evidence and was in any event overly simplistic. Recent 
studies suggest that the first century of Ottoman rule in Egypt was in fact one 
of recovery from the epidemics and turmoil of the late Mamluk Sultanate. 
Commerce and agriculture expanded, the growth of agriculture implying 
demographic growth.?? Central control of the administration was probably 
one of the factors promoting the expansion of agriculture. The subsequent loss 
of central control was not in itself a cause of economic decline, but it was a key 
factor in the growth of neo-Mamluk power. 

The economic expansion of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
appears to have stopped before the beginning of the eighteenth century. In his 
study of Cairo, Raymond concluded that the urban economy experienced a 
crisis toward the end of the eighteenth century, through a conjuncture of 
political conditions, natural disasters, and movements in international trade.?^ 
The evidence available points to a crisis in the rural economy as well, 
especially during the thirty-five years of nearly constant warfare from 1777 to 
1812. I use the term “crisis” meaning a set of conditions that produced a 
setback or contraction in economic activity, from which it may have taken 
years to recover to previous levels of production. In the countryside the crisis 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was partly a product of 
natural disasters — the major droughts and epidemics of the decade 1783-92. 
However, political instability impaired the society’s ability to recover from 
these disasters, one consequence being the neglect of the irrigation system. 
The nearly incessant warfare of this period, accompanied in the countryside 
by extraordinary levies and plunder, forced peasants in some areas to abandon 
their fields and migrate to safer areas. 

The political turmoil of the late eighteenth century was a consequence of the 
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emergence of a neo-Mamluk regime. The installation of Ali Bey al-Kabir (r. 
1760—72) as the Shaykh al-Balad or de facto ruler in Cairo signaled the end of 
effective Ottoman authority in Egypt. Ali Bey led his own Qazdughli house or 
faction to preeminence by defeating the other Mamluk houses that were 
competing for power. Considerably weakened, the latter played no significant 
role in politics after that time: hence al-Jabarti called them “the ancient 
houses."?? Ali Bey followed that success by purging his rivals within the 
Qazdughli house, further consolidating his power in Cairo. Then in 1768, at 
the outbreak of war between the Ottoman Empire and Russia, he deposed the 
Sultan's governor and adopted the traditional symbols of sovereignty, having 
his name mentioned in the Friday prayer and inscribed on the coinage. A year 
later he extended his control over all the Nile valley by defeating bedouin 
confederacies that were in control of Upper Egypt and parts of the Delta. The 
next step was the attachment of the Hijaz, in western Arabia, and Syria to his 
realn. Muhammad Bey Abu al-Dhahab, his chief commander, appears to 
have been bribed at the gates of Damascus by the Ottomans; at any rate he 
returned and overthrew his master in 1772. Muhammad Bey's short rule as 
Shaykh al-Balad (1772-75) resembled his master's in most respects. Though 
restoring an Ottoman governor to the Citadel, he kept all power in his own 
hands. His attempt to conquer Syria was cut short by a fatal illness, or perhaps 
by poison, as was rumored.*° 

Under Ali Bey and Muhammad Bey, Egypt was unified and power 
centralized to a greater extent than at any time since the sixteenth century, a 
consequence of the defeat of their Mamluk rivals and the destruction of 
bedouin power. The neo-Mamluk regime seized control of the tax farms of the 
customs of the ports and loosened further the Ottoman hold on the agrarian 
administration. The Shaykh al-Balad took over collection of the land tax, and 
thereafter the treasury's share was negotiated between him and the gover- 
nor. In the early eighteenth century, the amirs had begun to seize the 
villages of their vanquished enemies. Ali Bey practiced this on a grand scale, 
distributing villages to his followers as political spoils: Muhammad Bey 
restored many villages to their former holders as a means of consolidating his 
own support.?? Thus as the ruling amirs took over the assignment of village 
iltizams the agrarian administration slipped entirely from Ottoman control. 

The Mamluk system of recruitment and training produced intense personal 
loyalties and rivalries.? Ali Bey and Muhammad Bey achieved political 
stability only by eliminating all of their rivals. After the death of Muhammad 
Bey, however, no single leader was able to establish uncontested control of 
Egypt until Muhammad Ali's defeat of the remaining Mamluks in 1811-12. 
Conflict was thus the norm for all but seven of the thirty-five years from 1777 
to 1812. There can be little doubt that the prolonged warfare, in conjuncture 
with natural disasters, contributed to a decline in population and production. 
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Much has been written about the supposed effect of political conditions on 
the economy of this period, beginning with al-Jabarti. He recalled the years of 
Ali Bey and Muhammad Bey as a time of security and prosperity. The latter, 
he wrote, was “the last of the good amirs,” while the hard times that came 
afterward were the fault of his “corrupt” successors." Along with French 
accounts of the “tyranny” of the Mamluks, al-Jabarti's chronicle influenced 
later historians to emphasize, as he did, the abusive behavior of the Mamluks, 
the burden of taxation on the villages, and plunder as factors responsible for 
rural impoverishment and flight from the land. Yet the picture is not as simple 
as that. 

There is no clear proof that the net burden of taxes borne by the peasantry 
actually increased in the eighteenth century. To begin with, the values of the 
various taxes and extraordinary levies mentioned by al-Jabarti and his French 
contemporaries are not always known, and the extent of their application is 
not always clear. For example, upon his arrival in Rosetta in 1786 the Ottoman 
admiral Hasan Pasha ordered all extraordinary taxes abolished and promised 
to reduce the land tax to its sixteenth-century rate. However, al-Jabarti reports 
that soon after that, he revived the old taxes under the new name al-tahrir and 
added another one called al-tafrida. At the end of Hasan Pasha's two years in 
Egypt, al-Jabarti enumerated the taxes that were levied in addition to those 
two: “the kharaj taxes . . . the barrani, the customary duties, the kushuftyya, 
the numerous firdas, raf‘ al-mazalim, al-tahrir [sic], mal al-nhat, and others." 
Of all the taxes he mentioned he only supplied the values of the tafrida, 
reporting it as set at 9,000 to 25,000 paras per village, depending upon the 
villages’ ability to pay.*! The villages that actually paid the tafrida and the 
amounts they paid are open to speculation. Even if the value of each tax and 
the amounts collected were known, the sums would have to be.adjusted for the 
devaluation of the coinage in which they were usually expressed. Between 
1770 and 1798 the silver para minted in Cairo lost 50 percent of its value in 
exchange against the stable Austrian thaler, and from 1798 to 1814 the rate of 
exchange fell an additional 53 percent.** Though taxes were taken more and 
more often in kind as a result, most were recorded in money terms. The 
nominal value of taxes in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
may therefore have been more than offset by the devaluation of the coinage 
and inflation. It cannot be proved conclusively that eighteenth-century 
Egypt’s peasants were subject to a steadily increasing burden of taxes. 

While the effect of taxation on the rural economy cannot be assessed, the 
effect of political conditions deserves closer attention. In 1777 war broke out 
between the “Alawi” Mamluks, led by Ismail Bey, and the “Muhammadi” 
faction, led by Murad Bey and Ibrahim Bey. The Alawi faction consisted of 
the freedmen of Ali Bey al-Kabir and their retainers, while the latter were 
named after their late master Muhammad Bey Abu al-Dhahab. Murad and 
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Ibrahim gained control of Cairo, while Ismail’s followers retreated to Upper 
Egypt. During most of the next thirty-five years, Upper and Lower Egypt 
were held by rival forces, each struggling to control the grain of Middle Egypt, 
and interrupting commerce on the Nile. During most of 1783-85 Murad and 
Ibrahim themselves were at odds, Murad holding Middle Egypt. Their 
alliance was repaired early in 1785, while Ismail Bey still held Upper Egypt. 
During 1786-87 Hasan Pasha attempted to reconquer Egypt for the Otto- 
mans. Hasan made an ally of Ismail Bey and installed him as Shaykh al-Balad 
in Cairo, while Murad and Ibrahim took to Upper Egypt. After the admiral’s 
departure Murad and Ibrahim slowly expanded their control over Middle 
Egypt, and eventually took Cairo without a fight after Ismail's death in the 
plague epidemic of 1791. For much of this time Cairo was cut off from 
supplies or blockaded, so that conditions reported there, including prices, 
may not have been typical of other parts of the country. 

Al-Jabarti wrote that security broke down in the countryside because of the 
amirs’ preoccupation with their struggles. More important, a series of natural 
calamities struck in the midst of this conflict. Consecutive low floods in 
1783-84 and 1791-92 brought drought and famine, and each was accompanied 
by an epidemic. In 1787 an epizootic destroyed much of the country's 
livestock.^^ The conclusion is inescapable that the countryside suffered a net 
loss of labor and livestock in those years, and a corresponding setback to 
agricultural production. 

.. The political turmoil of the 1780s did not favor a quick recovery from these 
disasters. Indeed, it worsened the situation by causing the neglect of the 
irrigation system. The Ottomans and Mamluks alike have been accused of 
allowing the irrigation system to decay, a pseudo-fact that in the past was cited 
in support of the thesis of economic decline under Ottoman rule. In fact the 
irrigation works were maintained until the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century. The court records of al-Mansura contain the testimony of the shaykhs 
of several villages as to the annual repair of an imperial dike that ran from the 
village of al-Badamas, north of the town, toward al-Simbillawin to the 
southeast. These entries appear annually from the beginning of the register 
series and cease only after June 1781. In other words, the dike was repaired in 
preparation for the autumn flood of 1781, but not thereafter. The French map 
of al-Daqahliyya province, drafted on the basis of reports made during 
1798-1801, shows this dike in ruins.* Thereafter the deterioration of the 
irrigation system did not occur until late in the eighteenth century and is 
attributable to the warfare and confusion of that era. Along with the loss of 
population and livestock caused by drought and disease, it can only have 
contributed to a decline of agricultural production from previous levels. 

Conditions may have improved somewhat in the 1790s. After the death of 
Ismail Bey, Murad and Ibrahim enjoyed uncontested rule until the arrival of 
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the French expedition in 1798. Al-Jabarti reports that no taxes were abolished, 
though he mentions few additional ones for those years. The famine caused by 
the low floods of 1791 and 1792 was relieved, at least in Cairo, by grain from 
the Balkans. The flood of 1793 was again low, but an adequate amount of land 
was irrigated and a good harvest insured by the extra care taken to repair 
village dikes and canals. Al-Jabarti's account suggests that once the fighting 
ended, and a degree of security was restored, then the irrigation system began 
to be repaired.*° 

The French expedition threw the country back into turmoil. The Mamluks 
again removed to Upper Egypt while the French held Cairo. A British 
blockade reduced exports by as much as two-thirds, damaging the textile 
industry and its related agriculture.* The French conceded Upper Egypt to 
Murad Bey, and were unable to subdue the interior of the Delta completely.“ 
The French realized none of their plans for reform, because of their desperate 
struggle for survival. In such circumstances their methods of tax collection 
were not unlike their opponents', Kleber observing that in order to fill his 
empty treasury it was necessary “to squeeze Egypt like a limonadier squeezes a 
lemon. ”*? 

The struggle for Egypt continued for another ten years after the French 
evacuation and was responsible for much extraordinary taxation, levied to pay 
soldiers. Soldiers also disrupted local economies as they lived off the land 
during their movements. Al-Jabarti described the followers of Murad Bey, 
who occupied Giza province during the winter grain-growing season of 
1783-84 as “not leaving a green stalk on the face of the land." On another 
occasion he reported that during four days in Giza in March 1809 — the harvest 
season — Muhammad Ali’s army consumed “four hundred feddans.”°° 
Allowing for the chronicler's use of hyperbole, his words convey a sense of the 
impact of the passage through a rural district of undisciplined and often 
unpaid troops. 

Districts that changed hands frequently suffered even more from soldiers' 
demands and plunder. After Muhammad Ali took al-Qalyubiyya province 
from the Mamluks in the autumn of 1804, a survey showed only 25 inhabited 
villages. A year later, and after the passage through it of five armies in less than 
twenty-four months, al-Minufiyya province was reduced to a reported 60 
inhabited villages. After a decade of peace and security the number of 
inhabited villages in al-Qalyubiyya rose to 149, and in al-Minufiyya to 270. 
Likewise in the autumn of 1808, a year after Muhammad Ali gained control of 
al-Buhayra province, nearly all of its villages were said to be ruined, and 
throughout Lower Egypt 160 villages were reported to be uninhabited.?! 

To be sure, accounts of deserted villages could be exaggerated, ?? but unlike 
later reports of a desolate countryside published by Muhammad Ali's critics, 
the accounts that al-Jabarti reported came originally from surveys made by 
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government officials. On the other hand the desertion of villages does not 
mean that their inhabitants perished; instead they migrated to other districts, 
to the towns and the mountains, and even as far as Syria.?? Some sought 
refuge in villages held as :/tizams by prominent ulama, because of the ability of 
the religious elite to protect their peasants to some extent from the exactions of 
the amirs.?^ The depopulation of parts of the countryside was therefore 
temporary, and these districts began to revive rapidly once Muhammad Ali 
established security and regular taxation. 

The extent of the crisis in the rural economy of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries cannot be expressed in quantitative terms. There is at 
present a nearly complete absence of useable statistics from this period, as 
Roger Owen has noted.” Nevertheless a decline in agricultural production 
from previous levels can be inferred on the basis of the natural disasters of the 
1780s and 1790s, the simultaneous neglect of the irrigation system, and the 
effect on various districts of nearly constant warfare continuing into the early 
nineteenth century. This was not, however, a long-term economic decline, nor 
was it caused by Ottoman or Mamluk rule per se. 

The changing pattern of investment in 1/tizams, discussed in the following 
chapter, provides indirect confirmation of an economic crisis in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Taxation and relations of exchange were the two means by which the rural 
surplus flowed to the urban centers of Ottoman Egypt for consumption and 
export. For the sake of clarity, the sets of relations associated with rural 
taxation and exchange will be treated in consecutive chapters, beginning in 
this one with taxation. This should not be taken to mean that there was any 
strict separation between the two spheres, for they were in fact intertwined: as 
will be seen, merchants acquired tax farms or iltizams as investments, and tax 
farmers or multazims engaged in commercial activity. 

The multazims of eighteenth-century Egypt were the latest group to succeed 
in taking up an intermediary position between a weakened central government 
and its sources of revenue.! In addition to the weakening of central Ottoman 
authority, which encouraged the multazims to assert greater control over 
land-tax revenues, two developments were of prime importance in shaping the 
iltizam system. The first was the conversion of 1tizams into malikanes 
(nheritable life holdings) at the end of the seventeenth century. This 
increased the attractiveness of zltizams as a field of investment, leading to the 
rise of a speculative market in them. It also led to changes in the social 
composition of the multazims. Initially, most were from the military, but after 
1700 they were joined by an increasing number of merchants and ulama, as 
well as by women. Official sanction for the inheritance of tltizams favored the 
transformation of their holders into a semi-hereditary rentier class, as well as 
the fragmentation of iltizams into smaller and smaller holdings. These changes 
reflected the transformation of the iltizam from what was originally a state 
office into a form of pseudo-property. 

The second development affecting the iltizam system was the rise of the 
neo-Mamluk amirate and the resulting eclipse of Ottoman authority, which 
occurred with the rule of Ali Bey al-Kabir. The Mamluk practice of seizing 
and distributing the villages of vanquished enemies as political spoils reduced 
the multazims’ security of tenure generally, and especially among those who 
were not the followers or allies of the ruling amirs. This, along with the crisis 
of the late eighteenth century, reduced the attractiveness of iltizams to 
investors. 
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The iltizam as a landholding and the multazims’ position in the rural 
society 


The administration of land tenure was, in theory, carried out in accordance 
with the Sharia and the qanuns. The dominant view in each of the four schools 
of Sunni jurisprudence, including (since the sixteenth century) the official 
Hanafi school, supported the sultans' assertion of state ownership of most 
land. Legally it was not the property of its cultivators, who only enjoyed its 
usufruct, and therefore the provisions of the Sharia regarding property did not 
apply to it. Instead the sultan or his deputy disposed of the land as he saw fit. 
Legally the multazim was the deputy of the sultan, or as Abd al-Rahim put it, 
the state's representative in the village.? The multazim had a direct responsi- 
bility for collecting the taxes owed by “his fallahin,'? and for the maintenance 
of irrigation and cultivation in his or her village. He or she approved the 
acquisition of land by villagers, the transfer of land from one holder to 
another, and its transmission to heirs. He or she was also responsible for the 
reassignment of deserted land, land vacated by the death of heirless holders, 
and the land of those unable to cultivate it and pay its tax. 

The size and value of an iltizam depended upon the size and productivity of 
the village in which it was assigned, as well as the share of the village it 
comprised. An iltizam could consist of an entire village or a portion of it, the 
portion being expressed as a certain number of qirats or twenty-fourths of the 
whole. Even if but a fraction of a village, an iltizam was a defined section of its 
landed area, not a theoretical share. This is evident from the occasional 
description of an iltizam section (hissat al-1ltizam) in terms of the land and/or 
people it contained. For example, an iltizam of six qirats (one-fourth) of the 
village of Mit Tabil was identified as “the section known as [that of] Shaykh 
Ahmad ibn Draz and his brother Hamad." This referred to the headmen or 
shaykhs in that portion of the village, as did the description of three girats (an 
eighth) of Mit Khamis as “the shtyakha [shaykh-ship] of Sulayman Abu Riyya 
and Hasan al-Mandarawi," and one qirat in Kafr Abd al-Mu'min as “‘the 
shiyakha of Ahmad Abu Farhana." Another i/tizam comprising eight qirats (a 
third) of Kafr al-Dabusi was described by listing the names of its cultivators.* 

Although the trend after 1700 was toward the division of villages into 
numerous iltizam sections, as will be seen, the multazims’ legal responsibility 
for and authority over a defined area of land and the peasants who farmed it 
remained unchanged, as the preceding examples have shown. On the other 
hand, the villages’ division into numerous small sections probably reduced the 
power actually wielded by most multazims, except when they resided in or near 
their villages, or perhaps when several sections were held by members of the 
same family and administered jointly. The reduction of the multazims’ real 
power, where it occurred, seems likely to have been accompanied by an 
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increase in the power and independence of the more prominent village 
shaykhs, who were often relied upon to collect taxes and maintain order.’ 

The Ottomans maintained the tradition of treating villages as units of 
administration and taxation, and Baer also stressed “‘collective responsibility 
for the payment of taxes” as one of the basic features of the system as he 
understood it. To be sure, the government demanded the tax of an iltizam in 
one lump sum, but within the village it was apportioned by the shaykhs 
according to the size and quality of each cultivator’s holding. When a village 
was divided into more than one iltizam section, its cultivators paid their taxes 
to different multazims. This could result, in effect, in the administrative 
division of a village, with different treatment of the villagers in different 
sections. Al-Jabarti gave an example of this in his biography of the wealthy 
Shaykh al-Sadat, by noting his ill-treatment of *the peasants of the sections 
that he held in iltizam; he increased in their ruination over [what] his partners 
[did], imposing [tax] increases upon them, imprisoning them against [pay- 
ment] for months, and beating them with the whip.”” 

Upon the purchase of an iltizam, the multazim received a title-deed (taqsit) 
along with a written order to the shaykhs and peasants of the village section 
which instructed them to obey the multazim and pay their taxes to him or her. 
Legally responsible for delivering the tax of that land and seeing to its 
cultivation, the multazim had the prerogative of naming its shaykh(s) and of 
approving or preventing the inheritance and transfer of usufruct rights from 
one villager to another. Legally villagers could acquire the usufruct of a piece 
of land only with the approval of the multazim, and in so doing they would 
pledge the fulfillment of their obligations to him or her.? 

The multazim's authority in questions of peasant land tenure is apparent 
from some entries in the court records. In 1795, Muhammad al-Zaghabi, a 
shaykh of Sandub, sued Taha Yasin, another shaykh in the village, over an 
unspecified amount of land which he claimed he had held and cultivated, and 
which the latter had allegedly usurped. The continuous cultivation of and 
payment of the tax on a piece of land would normally have established the 
plaintiff's right to possession of it. However, the defendant testified that their 
multazim had invested the land in him the year before, and presented a 
document bearing the multazim's seal as evidence.? In another case, brought 
from the village of Qujandima in 1802, the plaintiff sued a man and a woman 
from the same village, stating that they had taken three feddans that were his 
and his late brother's athar. The term athar referred to the inherited usufruct 
right in a piece of land, which was customarily respected. However, the court 
record states that “the multazim of the aforesaid village placed the aforesaid 
land in the hands of the two defendants . . . and whereas the matter was like 
that, then the aforesaid land belongs to whomever in whose hands the 
multazim has placed it."!? These cases illustrate the exercise of a multazim’s 
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authority, as “the deputy of the sultan,” in questions of land tenure. The terms 
used were al-tamkin, the “investment” of land in someone's care, and al-taqrir, 
the “establishment” of someone in possession of land. 

The court records suggest, however, that the multazims rarely made use of 
this authority, however great it was in theory. The court record sample yielded 
110 cases involving peasant land under the tltizam system, and in only five of 
these did a multazim actively interfere. Most multazims were absentees who lived 
in the towns and administered their villages through an agent (qa ?immaqam) 
and/or the village shaykhs. The fragmentation of villages into numerous small 
iltizams in the late eighteenth century also tended to reduce the multazims’ 
power over their peasants. 

The multazims’ power was also limited by the peasants’ traditional land- 
holding rights. The majority of arable land in most villages was legally defined 
as that in which the villagers held usufruct rights: aradi al-filaha, or what is 
translated loosely here as “‘peasant land." Nearly every village also had land that 
was designated for the support of local mosques and tombs, and other pious or 
public works, called aradı al-rizaq or rizqa land. This land was subject only to 
the basic land tax!! and was usually administered by a family of religious 
notables in the village, while the urban elite acquired rizqas in districts near the 
towns.!^ Peasant landholders and rizga administrators managed their land as 
they wished, so long as they kept it in cultivation and paid its tax. 

The only land over which the multazims acquired direct control was that 
defined as the usya (aradi al-usya). The origin of this category of land is not 
entirely clear: it is not mentioned in the qanunname of 1525, but it had appeared 
by the mid seventeenth century. During the French expedition Lancret 
reported that usya came to about 10 percent of the arable land of Lower and 
Middle Egypt, but was not to be found south of al-Minya. The figure of 10 
percent is only valid in the aggregate, for the extent of usya varied from village to 
village, accounting for a majority of the land in a few, though it was less than the 
peasant-held land in most, and non-existent in still other villages.!* 

As de Sacy noted, usya land probably owed its origin to the abandonment of 
peasant-held land, land whose obligations no villager was willing to assume.? 
In such circumstances the multazims were still responsible for seeing to the 
land's cultivation and the payment of the tax on it, and so they appear to have 
assumed the obligations of this land directly, thus acquiring the usufruct. This 
need not have been caused by depopulation, but was more likely the result of 
impoverishment or limited means among the villagers. Land was not free for the 
taking. Toacquire the usufruct one needed sufficient resources to meet the costs 
of cultivation and to pay the land tax. Moreover, the acquisition of abandoned 
land might entail responsibility for tax arrears that had accumulated against it. 
The labor to farm such land was available among the landless and smallholders, 
even if the financial means were not, and so the multazims had the usya 
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cultivated for their own account by means of wage labor, the corvée, and 
tenancy.! They also appear to have redistributed the original tax of the usya 
on to the remaining peasant-held land, so that by the end of the eighteenth 
century usya land was reported to be untaxed. The French taxed usya land in 
some cases at rates much higher than the adjacent peasant land," which 
indicates that it was the best land in some villages. If abandoned land became 
usya, then the multazims appear to have used their power to exchange it for 
better land. 

In the usya the multazim’s right of disposition extended to the land itself, 
since it was a usufruct holding and part of the z/tizam. Transactions in iltizams 
and their inheritance included an equal proportion of the usya land of the 
village. At the abolition of the iltizam system in 1813-14, the multazims of 
Lower Egypt were allowed to retain their usya, free of tax. But as was 
mentioned earlier, the peasants that year resisted the corvée for the harvest of 
the usya, declaring “We have become the Pasha’s peasants!” 


The market in iltizam rights 


The conversion of the 1/tizams into malikanes, or inheritable life holdings, 
coincides with evidence of the development of a market in them. The 
chronicler Ahmad Shalabi reported that some multazims, under pressure to 
pay their tax arrears despite consecutive low floods in 1694—95, turned to 
moneylenders. This, he wrote, introduced “usury” in the iltizam system, and 
the “pawning” and “rental” of villages from their holders.!? Although 
transactions in iltizam rights may have occurred earlier, Shalabi's account 
signals an awareness of it as a new development at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Transactions in iltizam rights were recorded at the court of al-Mansura, if 
done locally; in Cairo they were recorded in a special series of registers, Siillat 
Isqat al-Qura.!? Since these “Registers of the Transfer of Villages" are extant 
from 1728, and the court records of al-Mansura are a continuous series only 
from 1739, neither source throws any light on the early development of 
transactions in iltizzams. However, both testify that the selling, renting, and 
mortgaging of iltizam rights were a fully developed practice by the second 
quarter of the century. 

Though the ability to be inherited and alienated is a characteristic of 
property, iltizam rights were not rights of landownership. The characteristics 
of property were located in the iltizam itself, not in the land. This distinction 
between the iltizam, as a limited set of rights to land, and landownership pure 
and simple was preserved in the language employed in the legal records. What 
amounted to the sale of an iltizam was recorded using the formula nazala wa 
faragha wa asqata, meaning roughly to “‘cede, release, and transfer," or a 
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variation on that formula. The object of exchange was designated by various 
but similar formulae, such as “his right . . . of that which is in his control and 
disposition" or *. . . in his care/responsibility.”° Such language kept a clear 
distinction between iltizam rights and rights associated with real property 
(milk). While property was recorded in the court records as “sold” to a 
“buyer,” itlizams were recorded as “transferred” to a “transferee.” 

To sell (in effect) an iltizam one “ceded, released, and transferred" it to 
another in exchange for a sum of money. For example in 1745 the merchant 
Shaykh Muhammad ibn Awad al-Salamuni purchased the iltizam of one qirat 
of the village of Mazra'at Biljay from Muhammad Jalabi ibn Amir Sulayman, 
for 17,000 paras. The court record shows this as a transfer of iltizam rights 
from the latter to the former, in return for the sum mentioned.?! The rental of 
ilnzam rights was an equally simple affair: in 1744 al-Hajja Amina, daughter of 
Shaykh Abd al-Rahman al-Niqayti, rented out one and a half qirats of the 
village of al-Bagliyya for three years at 1,400 paras per year.?? 

The mortgage of an iltizam was accomplished by combining these two 
transactions. First, the multazim would sell his or her iltizam for a stated sum, 
the transaction being recorded as a transfer of ilttzam rights. Then the 
multazim rented his or her iltizam back from the recipient for a stated period. 
It would be stipulated that if the multazim paid the rent in full, along with 
repaying the original sale price of the iltizam, then the holding would revert to 
his or her full possession. If not, then at the end of the rental period it would 
remain in the possession of the recipient. In such arrangements the sale price 
of the iltizam represented the principal of a loan advanced by the recipient, as 
creditor, to the multazim, with the iltizam as security. The rental payments 
were, in effect, the interest paid on the principal. If the multazim paid back the 
sale price (principal) along with the rent (interest), then he or she would retain 
the iltizam. If not, it was taken by the recipient, or in other words the creditor 
foreclosed. For example, in 1728 the coffee merchant al-Hajj Ahmad Azaban 
al-Sirafi purchased the iltizam of one-fourth of the village of Kharsit in 
al-Gharbiyya province from one Abd Allah, for 50,000 paras. Then al-Hajj 
Ahmad rented it to Abd Allah for one year, for 10,000 paras. The rental 
agreement ended with the following stipulation: 


and if the aforesaid lessee brings forth the equivalent of the amount of the sale-price 
mentioned [above] along with the rent of the aforesaid year, and he gives that to the 
aforesaid lessor at the end of the year of the rental mentioned in the account specified 
above, [then] the aforesaid lessor shall have no right of disposition in the [iltizam] 
section mentioned, nor of control, nor of iltizam, nor of anything else, and it shall 
return permanently to the disposition, control, and iltizam of the aforesaid lessee, as it 
was.? 


Al-Hajj Ahmad stood to realize 10,000 paras’ interest on 50,000 paras lent for 
one year, or 20 percent. If it were not paid, he acquired the iltizam. 
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The social composition of the multazims 


The alienation and inheritance of z/tizams affected their distribution, most 
noticeably in their fragmentation into smaller holdings. According to Abd 
al-Rahim, the total number of multazims grew from 1,714 in 1658—60 to 4,420 
in 1797.?* Since the number of administratively defined villages was between 
two and three thousand, these figures indicate that in the seventeenth century 
whole villages were held by single multazims, some of whom held more than 
one, while in the late eighteenth century many villages were divided among 
numerous holders. As if to confirm this, no entry in the court record sample 
referred to an entire village held in iltizam, and only two cases involved 
holdings of as much as half of a village. There was, moreover, a trend toward 
ever smaller iltizams, so that by 1800, holdings of a half-qirat (“s), a 
quarter-girat (V), and one-sixth of a girat (V4) were recorded. In 1813 
three-quarters of the village of Sandub, which may have been typical, was held 
by seven multazims (see table 2.1). The remaining fourth of the village was 
probably held by one or more multazims not resident in al-Mansura. Some 
villages, as Abd al-Rahim notes, were even more fragmented, the registers 
showing iltizam sections in the name of “the children" or “the wives" of 
someone. ?” 

The few data available suggest that inheritance was a principal cause of the 
parcelization of villages into numerous small iltizam sections, where the 
retainers and/or descendants of an individual held sections in the same 
villages. A partial list of the multazims of Bani Suwayf province prepared by 
the French shows, for example, three multazims who evidently had the same 
master or father, and who held iltizam sections in the same villages in the 
district of Biba (see table 2.2). Table 2.2 also illustrates the typical dispersal 
of a multazim's holdings. There was no discernible tendency toward the 
consolidation of ilt1zzam sections. The labor-intensive farming techniques of 
the time did not call for large units of land in order to achieve economies of 
scale, nor were most multazims directly involved with agricultural 
production. 

Along with the fragmentation of 1/1zams, new social elements appeared or 
increased their representation among their holders in the eighteenth century. 
In 1658—60 the military elite (Mamluks and regimental officers) accounted for 
some 91 percent of all multazims, the remainder being either Arab shaykhs in 
charge of villages in the regions they controlled or prominent ulama. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the military were still the dominant element, but 
the ulama had increased their participation and had been joined by a small 
number of merchants. Women formed the largest new group of multazims, 
accounting for 13 percent of the total in 1797, as opposed to nil a century and a 
half earlier.*° 
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Table 2.1 The multazims of Sandub in 1813 


Farhat Bey ibn Muhammad 
Muhammad Agha Razzaz 


Nafisa al-Sawda’ 


Amuna bint Sulayman Jalabi Sabiq 


Nur al-Din Bey ibn Ibrahim Bey al-Wali 


Zulaikha bint al-Hajj Mahmud 
Baizada bint Umar Odabasha 


Note: Ibn = “son of " and bint = “daughter of.” 
Source: MM 49/182-83, Rajab 1237. 


Portion of village 


= s 


Table 2.2 The holdings of three multazims in Bani Suwayf province in 1800 


(1n qirats) 


Village 


al-Asakra 
Badhal 
Bani Halla 
Bani Madi 
Bani Qasim 
Saft Rashin 


Amir Ali tabi‘ 
Husayn Jawish? 


43A 
32A 
2% 
9 
8 


Amir Ahmad 
Husayn 


154 
l 
1% 


Amir Husayn 
Husayn 


22A 
51^ 
3 
3 


? Tabi‘ was used in a construct phrase with the meaning “retainer of,” and usually 
referred to a slave or freedman. It was not unusual for this word, like tbn (“son of”) to 
be dropped, so that it is unclear whether the amirs Ahmad and Husayn were the 
retainers or sons of Husayn. 
Source: AMG, “‘Multesims des Provinces de Bénissouef . . . Mineit . . . Partie de la 
Prov. de Girgé anexée à la Prov. de Syout . . . Syout ou Manfalout . . . Aftiely [sic], " 
1214 [1799-1800]. Carton B®, portefeuille 81, pp. 1-2, 4. 


The female multazims came from the same social strata as their male 


counterparts. Many of them were the wives, daughters, and freed slaves of the 
military elite. For example, four of the seven multazims of Sandub who 
appeared in table 2.1 were women, and each appears to have been from or 
connected to the military. Baizada bint Umar Odabasha and Amuna bint 
Sulayman Jalabi Sabiq were the daughters of military men. Zulaikha, the 
daughter of a civilian, was married to an amir, and Nafisa al-Sawda’ (“Nafisa 
the Black") was the former slave of one Qara Hasan, the latter’s Turkish name 
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suggesting military status.^/ Other female multazims, like the previously 
mentioned Amina, daughter of Shaykh Abd al-Rahman al-Niqayti, were of 
the civilian elite. 

Women’s acquisition of i/tizams appears to have been a consequence of their 
conversion into malikanes, which had the effect of redefining these offices as 
pseudo-property. In the mid seventeenth century the iltizams were regarded as 
state offices, and therefore restricted to males. Abd al-Rahim found no female 
multazims in the iltizam registers of 1658-60. After 1700 many women 
undoubtedly received i/tizams through inheritance, or as freed slaves by gift 
from their former masters. Al-Jabarti mentions that the insecurity of the late 
eighteenth century led some amirs to register their holdings in the names of 
their wives, daughters, and female slaves, keeping legal guardianship over the 
women and thus control of the tltizams. Since in Islamic law women are legally 
able to own and dispose of their own property and income, whether married or 
not, it appears that they like other investors were attracted to iltizam holding 
once it became possible and proved profitable. Upper-class women invested 
their capital in all areas. Their acquisition of iltizams is a sign of the 
transformation of iltizams into a field of investment. The acquisition of iltizams 
by merchants, beginning in the late seventeenth century, may be seen in the 
same light.^ However, the unsettled conditions of the late eighteenth century 
appear to have discouraged merchant investment in this area. 


The heyday and decline of the i/tizam system 


The data gathered in the archival sample suggest that the speculative market 
in ;/tizams was of relatively short duration. Their attractiveness to investors 
seems to have declined after 1760, on account of increased insecurity of 
tenure, and later, the economic crisis. 

Entries in the court records concerning transactions in iltizams usually 
mention the date of the tagsit, or title-deed, permitting calculation of the time 
they were held before the transaction occurred. The often brief period 
indicates the frequent exchange of i/tizams and suggests the speculative nature 
of the market in them (see table 2.3). The court sample yielded 113 cases that 
recorded the sale, rental, or mortgage of iltizam sections and gave the date of 
the title-deed. About 13 percent of these 1/tizams were held for less than a year 
before being subject to a transaction, and 63.7 percent were held for five years 
or less. A small sample of the first register in the series Isqat al-Qura showed 
that of thirty-two transactions during part of 1727-29, fourteen 1/tizams were 
exchanged after being held for less than a year, and twenty-seven were 
exchanged after four years or less.?? 

This market was most lively during the first two-thirds of the eighteenth 
century. In al-Mansura the number of iltizam transactions recorded per 
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Table 2.3 Length of time an iltizam section was held before its sale, rental, or 
mortgage, during 1743-1813° 


No. of years No.? % 

<l 15 13.3 
1 17 15.0 
2 17 15.0 
3 12 10.6 
4 7 6.2 
5 4 3.5 
6-10 23 20.4 
>10 18 15.9 
Total 113 99.9 


? Calculated as the difference between the date of the transaction and the date of the 
original title-deed. 

^ Of 137 transactions in iltizam rights that appeared in the court record sample, 107 
showed the date of the title-deed. Since certain transactions involved two or three 
sections acquired at different times, these were counted separately, adding six to the 
total. 

Source: Court records of al-Mansura. 


Table 2.4 Frequency of transactions in iltizams, 1744-1813° 


Year No. Year No. Year No. 


1744 16 1770 l 1802 10 
1745 9 1780 3 1805 5 
1755 20 1790 3 1808-1809 9 
1760 13 1795 4 1812 7 
1765-1766 l 1800 l 1813 6 


? As indicated by the number recorded in complete years sampled. 
Source: Court records of al-Mansura. 


twelve-month period dropped in the 1760s (see table 2.4). During 1744—60, 
the mean number of transactions recorded in the complete years sampled 
was 14.5. During 1765-1800. no more than four transactions were recorded 
in any year sampled, the mean being 2.2. The frequency of transactions 
increased after the French withdrawal during 1802-13 with from five to ten 
recorded in the years sampled, but the mean was still roughly half that of 
1744—60. The relative frequency of different types of transactions also 
changed (see table 2.5). 
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Table 2.5 Total transactions in iltizams recorded, by period and type 


1743-1760 1765-1800 1802-1813 Total 
Sale/transfers 45 17 42 104 
Rentals 3 ] 0 4 
Mortgages 25 4 0 29 
Total 73 22 42 137 


Source: Court records of al-Mansura. 


Table 2.6 Price per qirat of iltizam rights in four villages of al-Daqahhyya, 
1728—70 (constant paras) 


Mit Mazzah Dibu 'Awwam al-Khayrun Kafr al-Badamas 
1728 4,291—6,830 
1729 4,291-7,357 
1743 6,300 
1744 1,373-2,184 37,120 
1745 8,000 
1755 9,150 4,758 35,380 
1760 4,200 4,350 
1770 16,474—23,760 


Sources: Court records of al-Mansura; Isqat al-Qura, I. 


The proportion of mortgage agreements declined from slightly more than a 
third of all transactions in iltizam rights during 1743—60 to less than a fifth 
during 1765-1800, and nil during the decade before their abolition. This 
change suggests that the attractiveness of i/tizams to investors declined after 
1760. In order to mortgage an iltizam, its holder had to find a creditor willing 
to risk his or her capital in a loan, and who was confident that the iltizam 
provided adequate security against the loan. The proportional decline of 
mortgages is a sign that creditors more often regarded iltizams as a sound 
area of investment before 1760 than afterward. Rentals may be disregarded 
as insignificant in number. The number of sales is no indication of the 
market in iltizams, since an increase in sales could be attributed to various 
factors. 

The declining number of iltizam transactions in the late eighteenth century 
necessarily limited the price data that appeared. Still, the available data 
indicate that the price of most z/tizams fell after the mid eighteenth century 
(see tables 2.6 and 2.7). 
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Table 2.7 Price per qirat of iltizam rights in seven villages of al-Daqahliyya, 
1745—1812 (constant paras) 


Mit Shubra Kafr Abd Mit 
Khamis al-Bahw Tannah Shawa al-Mu’min Talkha  al-Baddala 


1745 33,280 8,000 5,867 

1760 21,000 22,500 

1766 75,000 

1774 1,980 

1780 8,250 
1781 46,926 

1790 6,417 
1800 1,550 

1804 5,220 

1805 2,160 6,682 
1808 5,040 3,402 

1809 6,300 

1810 7,200 

1812 3,268 


Source: Court records of al-Mansura. 


The prices are presented here in “constant” paras, which were adjusted for 
the devaluation of the coinage in relation to the stable Austrian thaler.?! In 
table 2.6 the price of a qirat of iltizam rights in the village of Mit Mazzah 
moved steadily upward to 1770, but otherwise no clear trend was apparent in 
the first half of the century. Data from the later eighteenth EUR (table 2.7) 
show a downward movement in prices. 

Since the prices shown in these tables confound the values of different 
iltizam sections in at least some villages, and since they represent only eleven 
villages in one region of the Delta, they deserve to be treated cautiously. Still, 
the downward movement of prices after mid-century is nearly consistent. Abd 
al-Rahmin discovered a similar trend in his own sample of the register series 
Isqat al-Qura.?? 

To sum up the evidence so far, in al-Mansura after 1760 there was a decline 
in the frequency of transactions in iltizam rights, a decline in the proportion of 
mortgages among all transactions, and a decline in prices paid for iltizam 
sections. The beginning of this trend coincided with the rise of Ali Bey 
al-Kabir and the consolidation of the neo-Mamluk amirate. Ali Bey and his 
successors seized 1/nzams for themselves and their followers, and placed 
additional impositions on villages not held by members of their own faction. 
They expressed a special animosity for members of the regiments and the 
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"ancient houses," their former rivals for power, occasionally singling out 
villages still held by their descendants for impositions and confiscations. If the 
villagers could not pay, the amirs would shift their demands directly to the 
multazims.?? 

In his summary of conditions at the end of the year 1198 of the Hijra 
(1783—84), al-Jabarti indicated the pressure that he and other multazims who 
were not close to the rulers were under. This was in the second year of the 
drought and famine caused by low floods: 


This year ended like the one before it in violence, high prices, the insufficiency of the 
Nile [flood], continual fighting, and an uninterrupted succession of confiscations and 
unjust impositions (mazalim) by the amirs, with the spreading out of their retainers into 
the rural districts to gather taxes from the villages and to impose various mazalim . . . 
until they ruined the peasants. The peasants were unable to withstand [that], their 
distress intensified, and they fled from their villages. So [the amirs] transferred the 
demands on to the multazims, sending emissaries appointed to them in their houses.?* 


The decade of drought, famine, and epidemics that had already begun that 
year would reduce the labor and livestock available for cultivation, and it was 
in this decade also that the authorities began to neglect the maintenance of the 
irrigation system. These factors together reduced the attractiveness of iltizams 
to most investors. 

Those with links to the ruling amirs could better protect their villages, and 
one such group were the wealthy ulama. In view of their status and 
connections with the amirs they were less likely to have their villages 
plundered, and were exempted from some of the extraordinary taxes levied on 
the villages of other multazims. The proportion of ulama among all multazims 
increased from the mid seventeenth century to the end of the eighteenth. 
Relatively more secure in their holdings, the wealthier ulama were drawn into 
investment in 2/tizams as their prices dropped. Another group that may have 
profited from their connections with the ruling amirs, and hence were able to 
profit from their iltizams, were the great merchants of Cairo. The Shara'ibi 
merchant family, who intermarried with the Mamluk houses, held z/tizams to 
the end of the eighteenth century.*° 

Lesser merchants, lacking powerful patrons to protect their interests, 
appear to have been less tempted by 1tizams after 1760. The al-Salamuni/Abu 
al-Izz family of al-Mansura may have been typical of the large provincial 
merchants who were involved in 1tizams. Successive generations of the men in 
this family bore the title shaykh, but except for the administration of a small 
family wagf, no court entry shows them holding religious offices or carrying 
out any other of the functions of the ulama. Like their peers in al-Mansura 
they dealt in grain, oils, and cloth, and lent money. Their wealth could not 
have rivaled that of Cairo's coffee merchants, and yet they were among the 
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most prominent of the merchants of al-Mansura, one of them holding the 
office of Shaykh al-Bandar, or head of the merchants’ guild, in the 1840s.*6 
The history of this family's business activity suggests that the ilttzzams were 
less attractive to investors after the rise of Ali Bey al-Kabir. Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Attar ibn Awad al-Salamuni purchased 3 qirats (an eighth) of 
the iltizam of Tunbara, near Aja, in 1743. During the next twelve years he 
received the mortgage of additional fractions of the villages al-Gharraqa, 
Mazra‘at Biljay, Jammizat Biljay, Sallant, and Mit Qatuliyya, all in al- 
Dagahliyya province, and of Basandila in al-Gharbiyya. His two sons Ibrahim 
and Abd al-Salam purchased a second qrat of Mazra‘at Biljay in 1746. 
Additional fractions of that village were acquired in the next few years, for in 
1755 Abd al-Salam sold off 4 qirats (a sixth) of its iltizam. Ten years later 
Muhammad Abu al-Izz ibn Abd al-Salam al-Salamuni purchased an eighth of 
Mansha'at Battash, near al-Simbillawin.?" The subsequent activities of this 
family can be traced in the court records to 1845, but there is no evidence of 
their involvement in 1/tizams after 1765. 

The principal interests of this family were in trade, and their involvement in 
iltizams was but an extension of those interests. Of the ten cases cited above, 
six show the receipt of an iltizam in mortgage — that is, the lending of money 
against :2/tizams. The withdrawal of the Salamuni/Abu al-Izz family from 
involvement in 1/1zams coincided with the downturn in prices and the decline 
in mortgages noted earlier. No other merchant family in al-Mansura took their 
place in acquiring iltizams to the end of the century. The unattractiveness of 
wtizams for the town’s merchants during the last third of the eighteenth 
century adds to the impression that the iltizam system was suffering from the 
political and economic crises of that era. 

The brief French occupation added to the economic troubles of the country 
and completely disrupted the iltizam system. The tax farms of approximately 
two-thirds of Egypt's land were confiscated from the fugitive Mamluks as 
“domaines de la République," and Bonaparte attempted to auction them to 
new multazims with little success. The French taxed usya land and otherwise 
increased the government's share of village revenues at the expense of those 
multazims who remained. A plan was drawn up to abolish tax farming in favor 
of direct taxation and peasant landownership, but was never put into effect.*® 
With the restoration of Ottoman rule in 1801, Yusuf Pasha placed new 
restrictions and demands upon the multazims. From the beginning of his 
governorate Muhammad Ali likewise increased the pressure on the multazims, 
while undercutting their authority. Some taxes were collected directly from 
the villagers, and they were encouraged to bring complaints against the 
multazims. The land tax was demanded a year in advance, and half of the fa’1z 
was taken for Muhammad Ali's treasury.?? 

A new element that appeared among the multazims after 1801 were 
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Muhammad Ali's soldiers and their wives. Most of the soldiers were in Arabia 
when the iltizam system was abolished in 1813-14. The only protests against 
this measure came from the soldiers! wives and some of the ulama. The 
subdued response was partly a consequence of the long-term weakening of the 
multazims, and their divisions. ^? 
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3 Commercial relations in the countryside 


Relations of exchange were as integral to the rural economy of Ottoman Egypt 
as the 2/tizam system, and equally important to rural life. Commerce had 
figured in the countryside since late antiquity, influencing the development of 
the rural economy and society. The Greeks introduced the use of coins in 
exchange; and local markets, cash crops, and moneylending became features 
of the rural economy as early as the Ptolemaic period.’ In Lower Egypt the 
land tax was mainly collected in coin, an administrative tradition that 
presupposed a high degree of monetization and the intimate contact of peasant 
cultivators with markets. 

The question of the nature of the rural economy before Muhammad Ali is a 
crucial one, since our understanding of the transformation that began in his 
time depends upon how it is answered. It has been argued often that little or 
no commercial activity occurred in the Ottoman-era countryside, and this has 
had the effect of distorting our understanding of change under the Pasha's 
rule, especially in regard to the development of the modern market- and 
export-oriented economy. This interpretation has usually taken the form of a 
series of statements, each a corollary of the other, which assert the absence of 
structures and practices associated with a modern economy before 1800 and 
their appearance afterward. The rural economy before 1800 is pictured as a 
“subsistence economy" in which villages were nearly entirely self-sufficient, 
producing what they consumed and consuming what they produced - that is, 
after taxes. Taxation is said to have been the main form of economic contact 
between villagers and outsiders, for in a “subsistence” economy there would 
have been little or no exchange between villages or between town and village, 
little use of money, and little cash-crop production. This set of ideas has often 
been expressed in terms of the “isolation” of the villages, a concept which 
some have applied as well to the social and cultural life of the peasants.? 

The thesis of the isolated village and a subsistence economy is not 
universally accepted.^ Indeed Gran has argued that an eighteenth-century 
commercial revival generated an indigenous Egyptian capitalism.? This 
chapter takes a middle position between the former thesis and Gran's in 
reconstructing and interpreting relations of exchange in the pre-modern 
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countryside. Since the older thesis rests upon a series of corollary statements 
as to the absence of things, it can and will be disproven empirically. Yet a 
market system and monetization, cash-crop production, and urban credit and 
investment were by no means new developments in the Ottoman era, hence 
their existence cannot be taken as a sign of capitalist development. There is no 
evidence of an eighteenth-century trend toward greater use of money, or 
increased production for the market, or a strengthening of the ties of credit 
and investment between merchants and peasants. The evidence suggests that 
conditions in the late eighteenth century had the opposite effect. Thus 
although the commercial structures of the pre-modern rural economy were 
more “modern” in appearance than is usually conceded, Gran's argument that 
the economy was "capitalist" still does not appear justified. 


The market towns and the periodic markets 


The villages of Ottoman Egypt were linked by urban-rural commerce in a 
countrywide marketing system, and through the market towns and ports to 
export markets.? The market system may be best apprehended by beginning 
with the roles played by different towns in the distributional system. Cairo was 
the commercial center of the country because of its location, its population, 
and the scale of its economic activities. The seaports specialized in the 
import-export trade, while the rural folk came into contact with the market 
mainly in the inland provincial towns. 

The population of greater Cairo in 1800 was some 260,000 or about 5.8 
percent of the entire country. No other town surpassed 20,000 inhabitants 
before 1820.’ The largest number of multazims, and the wealthiest of them, 
resided in Cairo. It was a center of international trade, home to the great 
coffee, spice, and textile merchants. With its two river ports, Bulaq and Old 
Cairo, it had at least sixty-two caravanserais, compared to thirty in al-Mansura 
and ten to twelve in Tanta.? The comparative weight of Cairo and the other 
towns in commerce and manufacturing at the turn of the nineteenth century is 
neatly illustrated by a tax the French levied on merchants and artisans (see 
table 3.1). 

The tax in greater Cairo alone was about 85 percent of the total demanded. 
Though the Delta towns of Minuf and Qalyub were inexplicably omitted from 
this list, as were the towns of Upper Egypt, which was under Mamluk control, 
their inclusion would have hardly altered the results. 

Egypts principal seaports in the eighteenth century were Alexandria, 
Rosetta, and Damietta on the Mediterranean, and Suez and Qusayr on the 
Red Sea. The ports specialized in the import-export trade, linking production 
in the country with external markets, but their direct involvement in 
urban-rural commerce was limited. Only Rosetta and Damietta had 
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Table 3.1 Tax levied on the merchants and artisans of Middle and Lower Egypt 
in 1800 


Tax demanded (in francs) 


Cairo (including Bulaq and Old Cairo) 1,050,000 
Alexandria 30,000 
Damietta 30,000 
Rosetta 15,000 
al-Mansura 15,000 
Samanud 15,000 
al-Mahalla al-Kubra 15,000 
Fuah 15,000 
Tanta 10,000 
Asyut 10,000 
Madinat al-Fayum 10,000 
al-Manfalut 8,000 
al-Minya 6,000 
Bani Suwayf 4,000 


Source: M. Chevalier, “La Politique financière de l'expédition d'Egypte (1798—1801)," 
Cahiers d' Histoire Egyptienne, 8, 4—5 (July 1956), 232. 


agricultural hinterlands, and these were devoted nearly entirely to rice 
cultivation. Otherwise, these towns did not function as entrepóts for the 
"interior trade" at all.? 

Urban-rural commerce was the principal activity of the provincial towns of 
the interior, which may properly be called market towns.!? The larger market 
towns were also centers of manufacturing and home to a number of large 
wholesale merchants (tujjar) who dealt in the products of their regions. All of 
the towns listed in table 3.1, other than Cairo and the ports, belonged to this 
class, as did Minuf, the market center of al-Minufiyya province, and Qalyub, 
the capital of al-Qalyubiyya province. Smaller market towns like Bilbays, 
Zifta, Mit Ghamr, and Damanhur contained too few artisans and large 
merchants to be subjected to the tax mentioned earlier, but like that of the 
larger towns, their market activity was sufficient to merit the establishment of 
bureaus for the collection of an octroi on all goods coming from the 
countryside.! ! 

The large market towns like al-Mansura had caravanserais, and even smaller 
ones like Mit Ghamr had permanent markets, but their trade with the 
countryside was conducted through periodic markets. Those of Upper Egypt 
were held every eight days, in the towns of Isna, Qina, Qus, Farshut, 
Akhmin, and Jirja, while those of Middle and Lower Egypt were weekly 
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markets. All of the towns of Middle Egypt where the French imposed the tax 
on merchants and artisans had weekly markets, one of the largest being in 
Madinat al-Fayum. Though not a simple market town, Cairo itself was 
provisioned in foodstuffs and fuel through several weekly markets held on its 
outskirts. Minuf was the marketing center of al-Minufiyya province. Wool, 
flax, pottery, grain, and fresh and dried vegetables were brought to its weekly 
market. Linen weavers from the region attended it, as did merchants who sent 
the linens to Cairo and the ports for export. The weekly markets of Tanta and 
Samanud were outlets for the textiles produced in the villages and towns of the 
central Delta. From Samanud, merchants sent textiles to Syria and Istanbul. !? 

Al-Mansura was the principal entrepót for the products of al-Daqahliyya 
province, which Girard listed as cotton, flax, sesame oil, butter, and cheese. ? 
Additionally, the court records show the delivery of rice, sesame seed, wheat, 
barley, beans, clover, linseed oil, clarified butter, honey, sugar cane, and the 
fragrant flower full, for consumption and transshipment to Cairo, Damietta, 
and Rosetta. Al-Mansura's weekly market was held on Saturday. In August 
1798 a force of peasants and bedouin with concealed weapons entered the town 
under pretext of attending it and surprised and massacred the French 
garrison. !* 

Weekly markets were also held in numerous villages, where the principal 
items sold were crops and livestock.!° In the region of al-Mansura in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, village markets were held at 
Nabrawh in al-Gharbiyya province, and Salamun al-Qummash, al- 
Simbillawin, al-Bayda, and Shansa, in al-Daqahliyya.! The village of Dikir- 
nis also appears to have been a local market center. In the late nineteenth 
century a Monday market continued to be held in Nabrawh, a Sunday market 
in Salamun al-Qummash, a Saturday market in al-Simbillawin, a Sunday 
market in Shansa, and a Wednesday market in Dikirnis. Al-Mansura’s market 
day had shifted to Tuesday, and the market of al-Bayda, it seems, was no 
longer held. These changes reflected the development of the transport system, 
particularly the building of railroads throughout the Delta in the 1860s.!” 
Before that time, travel and transport on land by foot and pack animal, and by 
boat on the river and canals, determined the location and timing of these 
markets. 

The ease with which commodities could be moved on the Nile and on the 
major canals facilitated the linkage of town and countryside in a regional 
marketing system, accounting for the persistence of cash-crop production and 
the use of money in the pre-modern era. On account of the narrowness of the 
Nile valley south of Cairo, products were easily brought to markets on the 
banks of the river, whence they were shipped.!? In the Delta the market towns 
were usually located near the Nile or a navigable canal. The town of Hihya, 
located on the Bahr Muways canal in central al-Sharqiyya province, received 
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the cotton, dates, and grain produced in that region. Bahr Muways was 
navigable from its mouth on the Damietta Nile to a certain distance north of 
Hihya, and as far as Lake Manzala by smaller boats. To the north, al-Bahr 
al-Saghir was another major canal that ran from the Nile at al-Mansura 
eastward to al-Manzala. Large boats could navigate its length in the flood 
season. During the remaining months they could reach Dikirnis, and smaller 
boats were used between Dikirnis and al-Manzala.'? 

In central al-Daqahliyya province another canal had its mouth at the Nile 
near Mit Ghamr, and ran northeast past al-Simbillawin and the village of 
Zafar toward Lake Manzala. The French identified this as the “Besseradi”’ 
canal, and noted that it was dry except during the flood. Wheat from 
al-Simbillawin was delivered to Mit Ghamr, evidence that although this canal 
was not navigable, its dikes were used as a road.?? 

Supplemental to transport by boat, the dikes that flanked the Nile and the 
major canals, and which also divided the Delta into basins, served as roads 
throughout the year. Regulator barrages, built of stone or baked brick where 
the major dikes and canals intersected, also served as bridges. French 
reconnaissance reports mentioned use of the dikes of al-Bahr al-Saghir and 
the Nile dikes between Damietta and al-Mansura as roads.?! 

Other roads not elevated above the basin floors, and thus impassable 
during the flood, connected the villages with one another and the market 
towns. The French engineer Schouani described one of these roads, which 
he and a detachment of troops followed south from al-Mansura to the village 
of Mit al-Amil. A short distance south of al-Mansura the road divided into 
two branches which led to the villages of Sandub and Niqayta. The latter 
was joined by two other roads just south of Niqayta, one leading to the Nile 
(perhaps at Awish al-Hajar). The other led to Nawasa al-Ghayt and Nawasa 
al-Bahr, and on to Mit Samanud, where there were boats to ferry the traveler 
across the Nile to the market town of Samanud.”” 

Schouani described the first section of this road, from al-Mansura to 
Niqayta, as wide and in good condition. Then from Niqayta to the village of 
Shubra al-Bahw its condition deteriorated until in the third section between 
Shubra al-Bahw and Mit al-Amil it became a mere trail. The villages along 
the first section of the road were within the commercial orbit of al-Mansura, 
and the good condition of the road reflected its frequent use. The villages 
along the next section of road were about equidistant from al-Mansura and 
the Nile, and here the poorer condition of the road reflected its less frequent 
use. The third section of this road was used infrequently, since the villages 
along it were much closer to the Nile and the weekly market of Shansa. In 
other words, where these country roads were used frequently and important 
for local trade, they were kept in good condition. Concern for the mainten- 
ance of one of these roads, between al-Simbillawin and Diyu al-Wusta, was 
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evident in the small wagf made for that purpose by the multazim of the latter 
village.?* 

How far would a villager travel to a market? The court records reveal that 
along the road explored by Schouani, the furthest villages that sent bulk 
commodities (wheat, beans, clover, and clarified butter) to al-Mansura were 
al-Hawawsha, Bahqira, and al-Bahw Farik. Bahqira and al-Hawawsha were 
closer to al-Mansura and more within its commercial orbit than al-Bahw 
Farik, which was approximately eleven kilometers distant (in a straight line). 
It was situated at the beginning of the third and poorest section of the road, 
nearer Shansa and the Nile than al-Mansura. Its inhabitants could easily have 
traveled to the market of Shansa or al-Mansura, or across the Nile to the 
market of Samanud. 

A picture of the approximate extent of the commercial hinterland of 
eighteenth-century al-Mansura can be formed from this information. It 
appears that the maximum distance for the transport of bulk commodities 
overland to a market was somewhat more than eleven kilometers, in view of 
the sinuosity of the road to al-Mansura.”° This was a trip of three to four hours 
for a villager.? The availability of water transport expanded the boundaries of 
this hinterland, as evidenced by the shipment of rice from Dikirnis to 
al-Mansura.^/ Of course, these boundaries apply only to bulk commodities. 
Tobacco, having a higher value per unit of bulk and weight, was imported 
from Syria, Greece, and Anatolia and distributed throughout the province 
from al-Mansura.?? Livestock also traveled greater distances than field crops. 
One man from the village of Jadida al-Hala, near al-Mansura, bought a cow 
and a calf at the market of al-Bayda, while another traveled from Mit 
al-Sudan, near Dikirnis, to buy a water buffalo at the market of Shansa.?? 

Although the principal function of the market system was to funnel rural 
produce to the towns and into regional and international markets, the system 
also served to distribute goods “horizontally” within, and “downward” into, 
the rural economy.?? An example of the horizontal movement of goods has 
already been cited, namely the trade in livestock. Equally important was the 
manner in which the market system facilitated textile production. Textile 
production was the principal industrial activity in both village and town, and 
the periodic markets provided a meeting place for the producers and suppliers 
of raw cotton, flax, and wool, the spinners, the dyers, and the weavers. Each 
of these tasks was performed by specialists, and each step in the production 
process was followed by a sale of the product to those who would perform the 
next step. Most spinning, for example, was done by village women. They 
purchased the raw fibers in the markets, spun it at home, and then returned to 
the markets to sell their yarn.?! 

Since textiles were produced in village and town, as well as being imported, 
the direction of their distribution in the countryside was both “downward” 
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and “horizontal.” Cotton piece goods woven in Qina, Jirja, and Farshut were 
purchased by the villagers of Upper Egypt. Woolens worn by villagers in the 
Delta were produced in centers like Samanud and Qallin and distributed 
through the market system.?^ The presence of weavers in many villages does 
not mean that the villages were self-sufficient in cloth production. The 
specialization of the weavers of various places in unique designs partly 
explains the local, horizontal trade in textiles, for a particular fabric produced 
in one place might not be produced anywhere else. As one observer noted, 
*Such-and-such a village manufactures cotton textiles, which does not make 
them of linen for its own use because, they say there, that [industry] belongs to 
another village. Woolen and silk stuffs are also manufactured in particular 
places."?? Other villages specialized in producing reed mats and pottery, 
which were also distributed through the periodic markets.?* 

Tobacco and coffee, the popularity of which had grown since their 
introduction in the sixteenth century, were among the goods distributed 
"downward" through the market system. Some tobacco was grown in Upper 
Egypt, but the preferred varieties were imported. The rural consumption of 
tobacco was sufficient to catch the eye of Muhammad Ali, who in 1810 
established a private monopoly (appalto) on the sale of all tobacco and snuff in 
the villages. The village shaykhs objected to paying for the snuff they were 
sent, saying that no one used it, but they did not object to being supplied with 
tobacco.” Coffee, imported from Yemen, was an occasional item in the 
villagers’ diet, and an extraordinary levy in 1804 even included the demand of 
20 ratls (about 11 kg.) of coffee beans from every village.’ 

The court records contain evidence of the “downward” distribution of other 
goods such as weapons, copperwares, jewelry, and fine clothing. Cases of 
assault and homicide indicate that the villagers were well armed, thanks to the 
market system. The victims were examined to establish the facts of each case, 
and were often found to have been struck by a lead ball fired from a musket. In 
1805, for example, five men from Shaha were accused of killing two men and 
wounding four others in the nearby village of al-Khiyariyya, each of whom 
had been hit by a lead ball. Guns and other weapons also appeared in village 
legacies, like one in Kafr al-Badaway that included four silver-inlaid swords, 
three silver-inlaid knives, four guns, four copper basins, and a copper tray.?? 

Copperwares appear to have come from the towns as finished products, 
since the sources contained no mention of village coppersmiths. A man from 
the village of Mit al-Sarim left his heirs thirty-five copper plates and a copper 
kettle. A disputed estate in Kafr al-Badaway included a copper tray, a copper 
pot, and six copper kettles. Another in Niqayta included a basin, a pot, and 
two trays, all of copper.?? Other cases cast some light on the fine clothing and 
jewelry possessed by the wealthier villagers. In 1801 a fire cost one household 
three robes, a face-veil, and a piece of silk. The estate of a woman from Kafr 
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Mit Fatik, recorded in 1822, included a large blue robe worth 120 paras, two 
blue cloaks worth 80 paras, a cloth face-veil worth 40 paras, and jewelry 
worth a sum of 1,710 paras.?? 

A suit arising from the divorce of a son and a daughter of village shaykhs, 
recorded in 1826, further illustrates the wealthy peasantry's taste for luxuries, 
which was satisfied by the market system. At issue was whether the man had 
paid his ex-wife's bridal gift in full, as required by law. Witnesses testified that 
the bridal gift was 200 riyals, and that he had paid it by giving his ex-wife a 
piece of brocade, earrings, a gold nose ring, silver jewelry, cloth, silk clothes 
and slippers, a carpet, and a gold Venetian ducat, plus paying off a debt she 
owed. These items were valued at 220 riyals, the additional amount providing 
for the woman's maintenance during the mandatory waiting period before she 
could remarry.*° 

These cases offer a glimpse of the consumption habits of only a small 
segment of the rural society, namely those with sufficient wealth to litigate 
over it. The majority of families did not own silks and silver-inlaid weapons. 
The face-veil is another indicator of wealth, as it was mainly worn by urban 
women of middle- and upper-class standing and was normally not worn by 
village women. À village woman who wore a face-veil would not have worked 
in the fields, as most did, meaning that her family could afford to hire the 
labor to replace hers. Though unrepresentative of the majority of the rural 
folk, these cases show that at least the wealthier families had sufficient income, 
after subsistence needs were met and taxes paid, to buy products supplied by 
the market system. 


Moneylending 


In the Egyptian countryside moneylending was nearly as ancient a practice as 
the use of money. Before the Muslim conquest peasants in need of ready cash 
were accustomed to pledging their crops, in advance of the harvest, against the 
loans they received. Muslim jurists unanimously prohibited this, since it 
involved the purchase of a crop before it ripened. Still, the practice persisted. 
The Fatimid minister al-Yazuri won praise for forbidding “merchants and 
usurers [from buying] the standing crops at a low price," but the same practice 
was noted in the seventeenth century by al-Shirbini.*! 

In the eighteenth century, also, those who traded in rice, wheat, and sesame 
lent money to village producers against their harvest. Girard observed this 
practice in the hinterland of Damietta, where each year merchants advanced 
cash to the rice farmers at the time of planting. The farmers agreed to deliver 
their harvests as payment to the bleaching mills owned by these merchants. 
Al-Jabarti also mentioned “the dealing of the farmers with the merchants, who 
customarily financed them.”*? Since he referred to rice farming generally, not 
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in a specific locale, it appears that this was the norm throughout the 
rice-growing areas of the northern Delta. 

The court records show in greater detail how this system of credit worked. 
In December 1713, Shaykh Khalifa al-Qabbani sued a village shaykh in 
al-Khiyariyya, saying that he had given him 84 piasters against 12 daribas 
(about 61 hectoliters) of unbleached rice, which the defendant had failed to 
deliver in November, as agreed.? Rice was planted in early April and 
harvested in mid November. Despite the missing date of contract in this case, 
it is clear that it was struck some time before the harvest. The plaintiff's name, 
al-Qabbani, identified him as a grain weigher, and his lending against the rice 
harvest was but a logical extension of his interest in the trade. It is also worth 
noting that the defendant was a village shaykh. The rice he agreed to deliver 
may have been grown by the peasants in his section of the village, for he could 
have relent the money he received at a higher rate to them. Another case shows 
that in June 1764 one Mustafa Jalabi, whose father was an officer in the 
Janissary corps and a multazim, gave a village shaykh 162 riyals against the 
delivery of 29 daribas of unbleached rice. That is, payment was made five to 
six months in advance of the rice harvest. ^ 

In litigation and agreements between creditors and suppliers of unbleached 
rice, the contract dates were often omitted from the court record. For the 
period researched up to the establishment of Muhammad Ali’s monopoly 
system (1740-1812), a total of sixteen such cases turned up in which the day or 
month of the contract was recorded. Eleven contracts (67 percent) were made 
in the months of January through June, while the growing season for rice was 
April through November. The evidence supported the statements of Girard 
and al-Jabarti, showing that creditors often purchased rice before its harvest, 
and even before its planting. 

Wheat was also purchased in advance of its harvest. In November 1738 
Shaykh Muhammad Hindi, a brother of the judge of the court of Mit Ghamr, 
paid 2 riyals for 125 ardebbs (458 liters) of wheat from al-Simbillawin. In 
Lower Egypt wheat was sown as soon as the floodwaters were drained from the 
land, usually in mid October, and was harvested in late March and early April. 
Shaykh Muhammad paid for the wheat just after it was sown, some four 
months before he expected delivery. In a similar arrangement Mubaraka, the 
daughter of Qatamish, paid a shaykh of the village of Sallant 22 riyals for 1⁄2 
ardebbs of wheat in November 1804, and it was delivered in April 1805. Here 
the contract and delivery dates nearly coincided with the sowing and 
harvesting of wheat.* Thirteen cases that involved creditors and suppliers of 
wheat, and in which the date of the contract was recorded, appeared in the 
sample before 1812. In seven (53 percent) the contracts were made in 
November, December, or January, which suggests that money was frequently 
lent against the wheat harvest. 
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Like rice, sesame was a summer crop and was harvested at the end of 
October. In July 1716 Abd Allah al-Dib al-Damanawi was given 15 pilasters 
against 1 ardebb of sesame and an ardebb of bleached or “white” rice, that is, 
some four months before their harvests. In September 1777, about a month 
before the harvest, Muhammad Abu Turki received 912 riyals for 2 ardebbs of 
sesame.* Though the court record sample yielded only these two cases 
involving sesame, it appears that sesame too was financed by the system of 
advance purchase by creditors. Too few cases were found that involved trade 
in other crops to indicate whether they also were financed in this way. 

The cases involving credit advanced against the rice, wheat, and sesame 
harvests did not mention interest, the taking of which was prohibited to 
Muslims, nor were these contracts described as loans. They were presented 
merely as sales in which the buyer handed over his or her money on the spot, 
while the supplier agreed to deliver the crop after the harvest, which was 
sometimes months in the future. The interest was hidden in the advance price 
paid for the crop, which was lower than the anticipated price after the harvest. 
This is evident in al-Shirbini’s comment that some peasants would “borrow 
money with interest or pledge their produce in advance for a smaller sum than 
its selling price.”*’ 

Of the three crops discussed, rice was king in al-Mansura. The large 
merchants and amirs often engaged in its trade, and on a significant scale. The 
dariba, a measure of volume used only for unbleached rice, in Damietta and 
al-Mansura came to about 509% liters, and weighed approximately 278 
kilograms. The amounts of unbleached rice purchased in advance, like 12 and 
29 daribas, clearly indicate a wholesale trade. The steady export market for 
rice in Europe and the Ottoman Empire encouraged local merchants and 
others with cash in hand to risk it in loans to rice producers. In so doing they 
secured a known quantity of rice in advance of its harvest, at an advantageous 
price. In bypassing the markets to deal directly with the villages, they also 
avoided regulation and taxation by the authorities. Rice cultivation required 
relatively large outlays of capital for waterwheels, livestock, and labor. 
Farmers needed cash advances to meet these costs, since the rental of livestock 
and nearly all labor was paid for in coin. The same may have been true of 
sesame cultivation, which was also a summer crop but required less irri- 
gation.^? There was, it seems, both an incentive and a need for the merchants’ 
financing of the rice crop. 

There was also an export market for Egyptian wheat, but the principal 
wheat-growing provinces were in Middle Egypt. Wheat cost much less to 
produce than rice and the other summer crops. In eighteenth-century 
al-Mansura the amounts of wheat purchased in advance of the harvest were 
relatively small, often less than an ardebb (locally, 276 liters) and not more 
than 10 ardebbs in any cases found. The 11⁄2 ardebbs purchased by Mubaraka 
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may have sufficed for her household for about three months.*? Most of these 
cases appear to have involved arrangements by middle- and upper-class 
families to supply themselves with wheat for less than it would cost in the 
market. Like rice, wheat was purchased in advance of its harvest, but often in 
amounts too small to constitute a wholesale trade. 


Urban investment in rural production and trade 


From advancing credit against crops it was a small step to investing directly in 
rural commerce and production by forming a partnership (sharika) with a 
traveling agent or a local associate. Some of these partnerships were short-term 
affairs involving small amounts of capital. In 1795, for example, a merchant 
from al-Mansura provided radish seed worth 5 riyals to a farmer in the village 
of al-Jadayla and was thereby entitled to one-fourth of the resulting crop.?? 
Partnerships were also struck in the production and/or trade of clarified butter 
and livestock.?! 

Other partnerships were conducted on a large scale for longer periods. In 
1770 a merchant from Rosetta sued a shaykh of the village of Dimira, in 
al-Gharbiyya, stating that he “used to pay [the shaykh] the costs of sal 
ammoniac and the sal ammoniac would come to [the merchant] at Rosetta, and 
all of the profit it produced would be shared between them." Further on their 
relationship was described as “a partnership between them in sal ammoniac 
and unbleached rice, with the sending from Rosetta of payment in coin and 
soap." Dimira was a center of production of sal ammoniac (ammonium 
nitrate), which was exported to the rest of the Ottoman Empire and Europe. 
Although this village was in the commercial hinterland of Damietta and 
al-Mansura, the suit reveals a pattern of trade connecting it with Europe and 
Palestine (the likely source of the soap) via Rosetta.?? 

The partnership was also a means by which women, as silent partners, could 
finance large-scale commerce in rural produce. Khaduja, daughter of Muham- 
mad Jalabi Farhati and wife of Amir Ismail Agha, belonged to the military 
elite by birth and marriage. Her social status and her epithet, “the protected" 
(al-masuna), indicate that she was secluded in her husband's harem, which 
explains why she conducted her business affairs through a legal agent (wakil). 
The latter was not her husband but a respected shaykh. Through him she 
formed a partnership with two other men, providing them with 11,000 riyals 
for the period from May 1809 to October 1811, “for them to trade in 
unbleached rice, sesame, clarified butter, and cotton." Half of the profit went 
to her for providing the capital.?? 

Urban investors appear often to have financed rice cultivation. The rice 
merchant al-Hajj Ahmad Ashish al-Najjar testified in 1764 that he had given a 
shaykh in the village of Qulunjil 15 daribas of unbleached rice as seed. After 
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repayment of that amount, “all of the profit produced from the aforesaid rice 
would be [shared] between them equally.”°* The accounts of a more 
complicated arrangement were settled in 1774, between Amir Muhammad 
al-Sharif of the Circassian corps and the heirs of his late partner al-Hajj Yusuf 
al-Bajilati. The two of them had engaged in a long-term partnership “in rice, 
the cultivation of land, dealings [mu‘amala, which can mean moneylending], 
and so on.” The partnership’s assets included wheat, rice, bulls, mules, a 
rice-bleaching mill, and cultivated land.?? 


The participation of villagers in urban—rural commerce 


Urbanites who invested in rural production and trade naturally sought agents 
and/or partners who were acquainted with the locale in which they wished to 
do business. In the case just mentioned, for example, the name al-Bajilati (as it 
was written) indicated origins in the village of al-Bajalat, east of Dikirnis. One 
of the villages in which Yusuf al-Bajilati did business, on behalf of his partner, 
was Mit Salsil, which is located in the same area. 

It appears that urbanites who did business in the countryside often chose 
village shaykhs as their agents or partners. With an intimate knowledge of 
their own districts, and exercising authority over the families in their village 
sections, the shaykhs had obvious advantages in that role. The two cases 
involving sesame, cited earlier, illustrate how outsiders dealt with peasant 
cultivators through their shaykhs. In the first case the agreement made by Abd 
Allah al-Dib was “guaranteed” by the shaykh Salama al-Damanawi, who was 
named as the defendant in the creditor’s suit. In the second case the defendant 
Muhammad Abu Turki, a simple cultivator, said that he had fulfilled his 
contract by giving the sesame he owed to his shaykh for delivery to the 
creditor.? In each case the shaykh played an intermediary role between the 
cultivator and an urban creditor. The social and economic status of the 
shaykhs made them the most likely individuals to control the local supply of 
credit and to be able to arrange the delivery of the harvests to the towns. 

Certain wealthy villagers, who were often of village shaykh families, had the 
means to lend money on their own. In April or May 1779 al-Hajj Taha, a 
shaykh of al-Khiyariyya, gave 180 riyals to two brothers from the nearby 
village of al-Baddala for 15 daribas of unbleached rice. The date of the contract 
coincided with the planting of rice, and the size of the deal put this village 
shaykh in the same league as the merchant-moneylenders of al-Mansura. 
Villagers could operate on an even larger scale, as evidenced by 238 gold 
mahbub paid by al-Sayyid Basyuni of Bilqas, in al-Gharbiyya, for 34 daribas of 
unbleached rice from Basandila.?? 

Some villagers extended credit to urban associates, reversing the economic 
relationship that might be expected to have prevailed between town and 
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village. Sometime before 1800, for example, Disuqi al-Fiqi of al-Baramun sent 
20 daribas of unbleached rice to a merchant in al-Mansura, who paid for 17! 
daribas and received the rest on credit. In 1781 Ahmad al-Sa‘dani of Kafr 
al-Baramun sent cotton and bleached rice worth 193 riyals to a merchant in the 
town, and had not been paid in full two years later. In 1795 a shaykh of the 
village of al-Baddala sued a merchant in al-Mansura for the remainder of the 
money he was owed for 4'5 daribas of unbleached rice. The contracts were 
described as mere sales, with an agreement as to the delayed payment of part 
of the sum due.?* What amounted to interest was probably hidden in the 
agreed-upon price. 

It is impossible to tell how often the shaykhs or other wealthy villagers were 
able to gain the upper hand in urban-rural commerce, as occurred in the three 
cases above. Yet it seems significant that lucrative cash crops in high demand, 
like rice and cotton, were involved. Each village was within the commercial 
orbit of Damietta as well as al-Mansura, which may have given the village 
dealers greater room for maneuver. 


Urban-rural commerce during the crisis of the late eighteenth century 


Urban-rural commerce in Ottoman Egypt was more developed, its structures 
were more complex and its techniques more sophisticated, than is compatible 
with the thesis of the isolated village and a pure subsistence economy. These 
commercial structures were also of greater antiquity than is compatible with 
the argument that they represented a nascent capitalist development, or, 
alternatively, the influence of the world economy. 

To be sure, peasants cultivated subsistence crops, and most villages or 
districts seem to have produced all or most of the food and fodder they 
consumed. Undoubtedly a strategy of satisfying subsistence needs first was the 
rule,” but the productivity of the soil and the ease with which goods could be 
transported to market encouraged cash-crop production. Subsistence crops 
like maize were grown alongside or in rotation with cash crops like wheat, flax, 
and cotton. Crops like barley, beans, and clover defy classification as purely 
subsistence or cash crops, since they were consumed locally as well as being 
marketed. Even straw was carried to the towns for sale. Though peasants 
looked after their subsistence needs first, they were also responsive to changes 
in the market demand for the crops that they were capable of growing. During 
the French expedition, a steep decline in the price of flax led cultivators to 
switch to clover, in order to raise more livestock. 9? 

The rising price of agricultural produce in the late eighteenth century might 
be expected to have encouraged an expansion of rural production and trade.?! 
However, agriculture could not have expanded at that time, on account of the 
loss of labor and livestock caused by droughts and famines, epidemics, and an 
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Table 3.2 Number of court cases involving urban-rural commerce, credit, and 
partnerships in crops, in complete years sampled, 1743—95 


January-December 1743 12 November 1769-November 1770 19 


January-December 1744 14 January 1774- February 1775 6 
January-December 1745 6 December 1778-January 1780 4 
January-December 1746 12 June 1780—August 1781 2 
December 1749-December 1750 7 March 1785-March 1786 8 
December 1754-December 1755 11 January 1790-January 1791 6 
December 1759-December 1760 4 December 1795-December 1796 2 
April 1763—May 1764 9 


Source: Court records of al-Mansura. 


epizootic, as well as the neglect of the irrigation system. Moreover, the 
political turmoil of the period seems to have discouraged any tendency toward 
the greater involvement of urban investors in rural production and trade. The 
court records suggest a slackening of interest among al-Mansura’s elite in this 
area of activity, in the form of a declining number of cases having to do with 
urban-rural commerce, credit, and partnerships in crops (see table 3.2). 

A mean of 9.3 cases appeared in the first eight of the complete years 
sampled, which represent the period 1743-64. After the unusually large 
number of 19 cases was recorded during November 1769-November 1770, the 
mean was 4.67 in six complete years sampled during 1774—96. Still later, 
during twenty-seven months from May 1804 through July 1806, which 
coincided with Muhammad Als struggle for control of the Delta, only six 
such cases were found. To be sure, the frequency with which these cases 
appeared is not a totally reliable guide to the frequency of commercial dealings 
between town and village. The proportion of this activity that resulted in 
litigation or agreements that were entered in the court record need not have 
been constant. Still, the consistently lower number of cases per sampled year 
after 1770 suggests that fewer contracts were struck between townspeople and 
villagers of the sort that bypassed the markets. 

The large number of cases in 1769-70 and the decrease afterward occurred 
subsequent to the plunder of al-Mansura in May 1768, during a clash between 
rival Mamluk factions. The immediate effect of the plunder may have been 
increased litigation, as the wealthier townspeople tried to recover from their 
losses. These losses may also have triggered the reduced involvement of 
al-Mansura's elite in commerce, credit, and investment in crops. Al-Mansura 
was not the only town in Lower Egypt to suffer losses in plunder and other 
acts of war during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Damietta 
was plundered in 1768 and again in 1803, along with Fariskur. In 1800 the 
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French bombarded Tanta and al-Mahalla al-Kubra to subdue them, after- 
wards levying large fines upon the populace of both towns. Samanud and 
al-Mahalla al-Kubra were plundered by mercenaries in 1805. Damanhur was 
twice besieged and cut off by Mamluk forces during July-August 1805 and 
August-December 1806, and in 1807 Rosetta was plundered by the troops 
who had defended the town against the British.?? In light of the important role 
played by the provincial merchants and other urban notables in the financing 
and marketing of rural produce, their losses in these events undoubtedly had 
an adverse effect on trade in their districts. 

Other evidence supports the impression of a reduction in the involvement of 
al-Mansura's elite in rural trade and production during the last third of the 
eighteenth century. Muhammad al-Attar ibn Awad al-Salamuni and his son 
Abd al-Salam appeared in the court records as involved in the trade in rice, 
wheat, and sesame during 1716—63. However, no case indicated that this 
merchant family invested directly in rural commerce and production again 
until the early 1840s. Their retreat from urban-rural commerce coincided 
with their withdrawal from involvement in z/tizams, as was mentioned earlier. 
The involvement in the rice trade of another family of merchants, al-Hajj 
Ahmad Ashish al-Najjar and his nephew Shaykh Ahmad Ashish, can be 
followed in the court records from 1743 to 1764. Though this family can be 
traced to the beginning of the nineteenth century, no case after 1764 indicates 
a continued involvement in the rice trade.$? 

While the plunder of al-Mansura dealt its elite a setback, the long-term 
diminution of their involvement in urban-rural commerce, credit and invest- 
ment afterward must be attributed to the unsettled conditions of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Merchants and other civilian 
notables appear to have retreated from speculative investment in trade and tax 
farming, and to have shifted their capital into safer but less productive kinds 
of investment.?^ In sum the evidence indicates a decline of the urban elite’s 
involvement in the commerce, financing, and production of crops. This 
change coincided with a decline of interest in village iltizams, apparently the 
result of reduced security and profitability. While there were no religious or 
structural barriers to the rise of an indigenous form of capitalism in Egypt, 
conditions in the late eighteenth century did not favor it. 

It should be emphasized that the basic structures of urban-rural commerce 
outlined earlier remained intact and continued to function throughout the 
crisis of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. They would 
eventually facilitate the penetration of the countryside by the agents of the 
Alexandria merchants, who, in the beginning, merely followed the well-beaten 
paths trod by Egypt's provincial merchants. In October 1845, and after the 
abolition of Muhammad Ali’s monopoly system, a Greek merchant from 
Alexandria advanced 7,050 piasters to one of the shaykhs of Salamun 
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al-Qummash for 60 ardebbs of sesame, to be delivered at the end of November 
or after the harvest.9? This case, so similar to others recorded a century earlier, 
shows that the traditional ways of doing business were perfectly adaptable to 
the new economic order that emerged in the mid-nineteenth-century 
countryside. 
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4 Peasant land tenure 


Egypt's peasantry produced the wealth that was largely siphoned off through 
the workings of the complementary systems of urban-rural commerce and 
taxation. Unlike the merchants and multazims with whom they dealt, the 
peasantry had direct access to the land as a means of production and 
subsistence. Peasant land tenure involved a number of related issues, includ- 
ing the modes of access to land and the rights and obligations entailed in 
acquiring it; the mode of its transmission to successive generations, or 
inheritance; and the ways in which it could be alienated. There is also the 
important question of the distribution of land, which in an agrarian society is 
an indicator of social stratification. As with urban-rural commerce, a sound 
understanding of this relatively neglected subject will be necessary in order to 
assess changes in land tenure under Muhammad Ali and afterward. 

In investigating this subject the use of legal sources (laws, court records, 
and fatwas) was a complicating factor. The method itself posed the issue of 
whether and to what extent rural practices were in conformity with formal 
law. This is no small problem, since the villages were traditionally autono- 
mous in deciding most internal matters, including most questions involving 
land. The theoretically great authority of the multazims was rarely used in the 
eighteenth century, as was noted earlier. Sharia court judges did not supervise 
land tenure, nor were villagers obliged to settle disputes or record agreements 
in court. The majority of land-tenure questions of all sorts were settled within 
the villages, usually by the shaykhs. Though representing the lowest level of 
legal and administrative authority, the shaykhs were the authorities on the 
spot most often involved in decisions affecting land.! The villages also 
preserved their own land records, keeping track of the inheritance and 
exchange of plots, information that was available to the multazim but not the 
central authorities. In some villages a register was kept, and in others this 
knowledge was preserved by notary-witnesses. These records, preserved in 
oral and written form, were used by the shaykhs in distributing the tax 
demanded of the village.^ The autonomy of the villages favored the preserva- 
tion of customary practices that differed from the prescriptions of the Sharia 
and the qanuns. The legal sources contain evidence of these differences, which 
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may have become more marked toward the end of the eighteenth century, as 
government influence in the countryside reached its nadir. 

The issue is more complicated than that, however, since formal law 
included the Sharia and the qanuns issued by the sultans. The qanuns were 
supplementary to the Sharia in theory, but in actuality they regulated and even 
restricted its application. One way the qanuns did this was by requiring 
reliance upon the doctrines of the Hanafi school of law in the Sharia courts. All 
Ottoman judges were chosen from this school of law. Another regulation 
imposed by qanun required that no lawsuits be heard if raised more than 
fifteen years after the cause, whereas the period allowed in Islamic law was not 
less than thirty years. The qanuns also limited the jurisdiction of the Sharia 
over most arable land by defining nearly all of it as miri, or state-owned. Not 
being owned by the peasants, it was not subject to the regulations of the Sharia 
that applied to full property (milk) in such areas as sale, bequest, and 
inheritance. Land tenure was regulated largely by the qanuns instead.? 

Still, the letter of the qanuns was not always followed, and the likelihood is 
that they were respected less often in the eighteenth century, as central 
authority waned and as the ulama showed greater independence in asserting 
the authority of the Sharia.* This process may have gone further in Egypt than 
in some of the other Ottoman provinces. Here the Ottoman judges were 
assisted by deputy judges (na'ibs) from the four Sunni schools of law, who 
were nearly always Egyptian. While the Ottoman judges served a term of one 
to two years, the deputy judges were appointed for life, and were able to hear 
cases on their own.? These circumstances gave the Egyptian deputies a great 
deal of influence, and a large measure of independence. The official muftis, or 
jurisconsults, who in every town represented each school of law, were 
nominated by their peers and served for life, which also seems to have inclined 
them toward independence. In eighteenth-century al-Mansura, the offices of 
mufti and deputy judge were combined and monopolized by local families. 
Local representation in the judiciary increased in Cairo and the provincial 
towns toward the end of the eighteenth century, when the majority of judges 
no longer came from Istanbul, but were Egyptian.” 

The representation of local interests and perceptions is an important factor 
in the interpretation and application of law in any system. With regard to 
Islamic law it was also important because most jurists by the eighteenth 
century regarded custom as a source of law subsidiary to the revealed texts. 
The Egyptian Maliki mufti Ahmad al-Dardir (d. 1786) held the view, for 
example, that a custom which was generally practiced and accepted had the 
same value as a principle based upon consensus (17ma^), one of the sources of 
Islamic law.? The interests of a class having close ties with the ulama (or the 
interests of the ulama themselves) could therefore be expressed in terms of the 
legitimacy of an accepted local practice, and as a defense of the principles of 
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Islamic law.? Overall, the weakening of the central government allowed 
Egypt’s ulama to express their independence in various ways, as will be seen. 


The distribution of land 


In Lower Egypt and as far south as the lower two-thirds of Bani Suwayf 
province, including al-Fayum, peasants held land in demarcated plots, and 
were individually responsible for the tax on those plots. One's possession of 
land, or in terms of formal law the enjoyment of the usufruct, was contingent 
upon keeping it in cultivation and paying its tax. The land in this region was 
referred to as aradi al-athariyya, or athar land. This type of tenure was found 
where the area of land irrigated and cultivable each year was usually the 
same. !? In Upper Egypt (from the upper third of Bani Suwayf southward) the 
elevation of the land was such that the inundated and cultivable area was not 
predictable but varied greatly from year to year. This land, called kilala land 
in the eighteenth century, was divided annually by the shaykhs according to 
tillage rights held by the clans in each village. Landholding in Upper Egypt 
deserves a separate study, and will not be treated in this book, the focus of 
which is Lower Egypt.!! 

The exploitation of the land was organized by peasant households. Such 
households consisted of kin living under one roof or in the same compound, 
but they could vary greatly in size and composition. Some consisted only of 
conjugal families, while large “joint households" might contain a man plus his 
married sons and their families, two or more married brothers or cousins plus 
their families, and so on. Large households could also include non-kin, such as 
servants and retainers. The distinguishing feature of a household was the 
maintenance of a joint set of resources, including land and property, to which 
all members contributed and from which they subsisted.'* Households 
containing more than one adult male were signaled in the legal sources by the 
notation that they lived “in one household" (fi ma‘isha wahida), the phrase 
referring to the joint fund of resources. Often this fund was not divided as in 
inheritance at the death of a member of the household, but was kept together. 
This custom was approved of by the government, its purpose being to 
preserve peasant households as viable units of production (and taxation) from 
one generation to the next. P? 

Customarily the oldest male ruled the household and managed its resources, 
the land being held in his name. At his death he was succeeded by the next 
oldest male in the household. In one case, for example, the older of two sons 
succeeded his father as head. Then the younger brother succeeded him, and 
married one of his older brother's widows. He, in turn, was succeeded by his 
nephew (the older brother's son). The household's property and land were 
preserved intact under each of them. !* 
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Depending upon the quality of the land and the supply of water, 3-10 
feddans were sufficient to support a household containing a family of five, 
while an adult man could cultivate up to 5 or 6 feddans on a full-time basis.!° 
However, the leading village families held amounts of land far in excess of 
what was required for their subsistence or what they could farm themselves, 
even allowing for the likelihood that they formed large households. This was 
consistent with the presence of markets, money exchange, credit, and 
cash-crop production as features of rural life. Market influences promoted 
economic stratification, which was observable in the distribution of land. The 
partial commoditization of land and labor enabled these families to keep their 
land in cultivation and pay its tax by renting out what they could not farm 
themselves and/or by hiring the extra labor they needed. Most “landless” 
families, as well as those in possession of less than a subsistence plot, had 
access to an adequate amount of land for a livelihood as the tenants of their 
wealthier neighbors. 

Muhammad Ali's first cadaster, done in 1813-14, contains the earliest 
statistical evidence for the distribution of peasant-held land in Egypt.'® The 
rural society of the time was highly stratified in terms of land held, most 
villages having a landless stratum as well as one or more families in possession 
of 50 feddans or more. These facts deserve special emphasis, for in his 
influential book on Egyptian land tenure, Yacoub Artin claimed that Muham- 
mad Ali distributed the land among the peasants in plots of 3-5 feddans.!" 
This statement has no basis in fact, but it has misled a number of scholars. It 
implied the existence of a more communal and egalitarian society than actually 
existed. It also implied, falsely, that the nineteenth-century transformation 
involved a shift from equal to unequal land distribution.!? 

Though undertaken during the first fifteen years of his rule, the Pasha's first 
two cadastral surveys of 1813-14 and 1819-21 mainly reflect conditions that 
were extant before the impact of his reforms on the rural society. Only the 
beginnings of Muhammad Ali's new agrarian regime were established before 
1820. During the first cadaster, peasant landholdings were registered as they 
were, while the 2/tizams were abolished in favor of direct taxation. Bureau- 
cratic control of agriculture (the “monopoly system") developed during 
1812-19. Yet other innovations having a major impact on rural life, such as 
military conscription, the conversion of the Delta to perennial irrigation, and 
the cultivation of long-staple cotton, occurred in the 1820s, after the second 
cadaster. 

In these and later cadasters, a separate register was compiled for each 
administratively defined village. The land was recorded plot by plot in the 
names of its holders, along with the tax due from each. In the registers that 
were inspected for this study most of the land was classified as peasant land 
(al-filaha), along with smaller amounts of rizqa and usya land. The same lands 
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were also classified according to use, so as to distinguish the normally 
cultivated from the uncultivated land. The three legal categories of peasant, 
rizqa, and usya land included both cultivated and uncultivated land. Only the 
cultivated peasant and rizqa land was taxed, being subject to the same rates 
beginning in 1813-14. The usya lands, which remained the usufruct holdings 
of the multazims, were exempt from taxation. 

Tables 4.1 and 4.2 were designed on the basis of these registers to show the 
distribution of land in several village communities during 1813-14 and 
1819-21. Uncultivated land was excluded from the account, as was all usya 
land, since most multazims were absentees and not members of the village 
communities in which they held land. Rizga was included along with the 
peasant land, since most rizqa holders were villagers. 

These tables have also been designed to show the distribution of land in the 
same categories in which similar data from the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have been presented. These categories are the “small” holdings, 
defined as fewer than 5 feddans; “medium” holdings, consisting of 5 to fewer 
than 50 feddans; and “large” holdings of 50 feddans and more. These 
categories have been rightly criticized as arbitrary,!? and are used here purely 
for the sake of comparison. 

Table 4.1 presents landholding data from four villages in the region of 
al-Mansura, from the cadaster 1813-14. In three villages the small holdings 
were the greatest in number, and in all four villages the small holdings 
accounted for the smallest portion of the land. There were also differences 
from village to village. More than a hundred holdings were found in two of 
them, while there were less than a third as many in the other two. The village 
of Mit al-Sarim, alone of the four, had no large holdings. There and in two 
other villages the majority of the land was accounted for by the medium-sized 
holdings. 

Table 4.2 shows similar data for twenty villages in the same region, during 
1819-21. The results of this sample are broadly similar to those of the previous 
one, but to the extent they can be regarded as representative, they differ 
significantly from the earliest landownership statistics available for all of 
Egypt, compiled in 1896.” In both of the samples the small holdings came to 
more than half of all landholdings (63 and 54 percent), but accounted for the 
least amount of land (18 and 10 percent). In 1896 small ownerships came to 80 
percent of the total throughout the country, but still only accounted for 20 
percent of the land area. If the samples are taken as at all representative, then a 
century-long reduction of the average small holding is indicated, from 2-3 
feddans before 1821 to 1.5 feddans in 1896. The former figure would be close 
to the minimum of a subsistence holding. 

As for the medium holdings, in the samples they accounted for one-third 
and two-fifths of all holdings and over half of the total area of land. In 1896 the 
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same category came to a fifth of all ownerships and 36 percent of the land. The 
average size of one of these holdings hardly changed, going from 15 to 16 
feddans before 1821 to 12.6 feddans in 1896. 

In the samples large landholdings were 3.5 and 5.9 percent of all holdings, 
accounting for about one-fourth and two-fifths of the land area. In 1896 large 
landownerships were still only 5.5 percent of the total, and accounted for 44 
percent of the land area, more than the other categories. Their average size 
was 63 and 80 feddans before 1821 and 183 feddans in 1896. 

The changes in each category are attributable to the creation of large estates 
by Muhammad Ali and his successors, some of which were carved out of 
peasant land, as well as to the development of commercial agriculture and 
population growth. All had a profound and transformative effect upon land 
distribution, but the transformation did not begin in a society where land was 
evenly distributed, as some have believed. The distribution of land among the 
peasantry was unequal at the beginning of the century. 

Some additional observations can be made about the data in tables 4.1 and 
4.2. First, it was possible to count landholdings but not landholders. An 
extended family living as a joint household would have registered all of its land 
in the name of the oldest male, while another of equal size that constituted two 
or more households would have had its land registered in as many separate 
holdings. Landholdings held by two or more co-holders were also counted 
separately from others listed under the name of one of the co-holders. The 
number of landholdings is therefore somewhat greater than the number of 
holders, so that the data do not show the actual extent to which land was 
concentrated in the hands of a few extended families in each village. 

A second aspect of peasant landholding not revealed in the data as presented 
is the dispersal of most holdings in a number of plots located in different hawds 
(irrigation sub-basins). Not a single example of a large consolidated holding 
appeared in the registers. In the village of al-Khiyariyya, for example, al-Disugi 
Hijazi was the largest holder in 1820, with 67 feddans, which were divided into 
twenty plots located in six hawds. Ahmad Sharifa held 44 feddans in sixteen 
plots located in seven hawds. Musa al-Arif’s 4 feddans consisted of five plots in 
two hawds, and Ali Ismail held two plots which came to less than a feddan.?! 
Large, medium, and small holdings alike were fragmented. There seems to 
have been no need to consolidate plots into contiguous holdings, since farming 
was labor-intensive and made use of relatively simple implements. 

A third point is that peasant households and landholdings were not stable, 
but subject to growth and consolidation as well as fission. A single cadaster, 
like a still photograph, cannot reveal this process at work, but a comparison of 
the two cadasters offers an impression of it. In large households consisting of a 
man and his wife (or wives), plus his married sons and their families, tensions 
could build that would lead to the dissolution of the household and the 
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Table 4.3 The breakup of the Sharifa family’s household and the division of their 
land, 1813—20 


1813 1820 
Feddans Feddans 
Ali Sharifa 78 
Ahmad ibn Ali Sharifa 23 Ahmad ibn Ali Sharifa 44 
Taha ibn Ali Sharifa 34 
Ibrahim ibn Ali Sharifa 23 
Ali al-Saghir ibn Ali Sharifa 10 
101 111 


Source: Land-tax registers of al-Khiyariyya, 1815 and 1820. 


Table 4.4 The consolidation of the Abu Layla family's land into a single holding, 
1813—20 


1813 1820 

Feddans Feddans 
Isa Abu Layla 28 Muhammad ibn Ahmad Abu 
Ahmad Abu Layla ibn Layla 60 

Muhammad 19 

Hasan Abu Layla 8 
Ahmad Abu Layla and sons 4 

59 


Source: Land-tax registers of Mit al-Sarim, 1815 and 1821. 


division of its land, especially after the patriarch’s death.?? The registers from 
the village of al-Khiyariyya reveal the breakup of one such household, which 
in 1813-14 was headed by Ali Sharifa and included his sons Taha, Ibrahim, 
and Ali the Younger. Ahmad, a fourth son, had a separate holding, which 
suggests that he had already formed a household of his own. The elder Ali 
Sharifa died between 1817 and 1820.7 His sons divided the family land and 
formed their own households, thus appearing in the register of 1820 as 
separate landholders (see table 4.3). 

The registers of the village of Mit al-Sarim provide an example of the 
opposite process, namely the consolidation of the holdings of several members 
of the same family into a single holding. In 1813-14, three holdings were 
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recorded in the names of Isa Abu Layla, Hasan Abu Layla, and Ahmad Abu 
Layla, and a fourth was recorded in the name of “Ahmad Abu Layla and his 
sons." While the relationship between Isa, Hasan, and Ahmad was unclear 
(perhaps they were brothers), the court records show that one of Ahmad's sons 
was the Muhammad Abu Layla who appeared in the cadaster of 1820,7* and in 
whose name the family's land was consolidated into a single holding (see table 
4.4). 

The consolidation of the Abu Layla family's land into a single holding could 
have occurred in different ways, but the most likely way was through 
inheritance. In view of the high mortality of the times, Muhammad could have 
been the only surviving adult male in his extended family in 1820. 


The peasant household and the inheritance of land 


In the inheritance of peasant land the interplay of Sharia, qanun, and custom 
can perhaps be best observed. The ganuns prescribed a system of land 
inheritance (that is, inheritance of the usufruct) that fitted societies in which 
cereal cultivation organized on a household basis was the predominant 
economic activity, and where ecological and social conditions resulted in the 
holding of usufruct rights to defined plots of land by individual heads of 
households. These conditions existed in most of the Balkans and Anatolia, in 
parts of the Fertile Crescent, and in the regions of athar land in Egypt.”° 

As was mentioned earlier, the qanuns defined most arable land as state- 
owned and not the property of the peasants. As such it was not subject to the 
provisions of the Sharia regarding property, including the well-known Islamic 
rules of inheritance. The Islamic rules of inheritance prescribe the division of a 
legacy among the nearest relatives of the deceased, who are assigned fixed 
shares. The women in this category receive half the share of the equivalent 
male heirs, and in Sunni jurisprudence the agnates have rights as residual 
heirs.?? 

The system of land inheritance prescribed in the qanuns for the Balkans, 
Anatolia, and Syria was quite different from the Islamic rules. The qanuns 
maintained the distinction between full property (milk) and land by using a 
special legal terminology. The word “inheritance” (irth) was avoided, for 
legally it referred to the inheritance of full property in accordance with Islamic 
law. Instead, the word "transmission" (intiqal) was used to refer to the 
inheritance of usufruct rights.*’ Reflecting the prevailing household organi- 
zation of production, the ganuns limited partibility in order to preserve 
households with their resources, including land, as viable units of production. 
This also entailed recognition of the traditions of patriarchal authority and 
patrilineal succession within peasant households. In the inheritance of usu- 
fruct rights priority was therefore accorded the sons of a landholder, who 
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excluded all other heirs and received the land gratis, so long as they were 
capable of cultivating it and paying its tax. If a landholder was survived by a 
daughter and no son, then she could take the land upon the payment of a fee 
(tapu), excluding her uncles, but only sons were supposed to inherit from 
women. ^? 

In Lower Egypt, customs of peasant land inheritance appear to have been 
similar to the system described above. Succession to the head of household 
was normally patrilineal, as was the inheritance of land, since a household's 
land was registered in the name of its head or patriarch. In Egypt, however, 
the successor to a patriarch was not always his son, but rather the oldest 
capable male within the household, as was mentioned earlier. If the household 
contained more than one adult male, they might separate and divide the land, 
but if they remained in one household, the younger men were subordinate to 
the oldest, as patriarch. 

High mortality and the often small size of households insured that there 
would not always be a capable adult male to succeed a patriarch, in which case 
the substitution of a female heir was called for. Jack Goody has described the 
"substitut[ion] of a daughter for a son" as a “strategy of heirship" aimed at 
assuring the survival of a household, and, indeed, the qanuns recognized this 
contingency by allowing daughters to inherit land in the absence of sons.?? 

The legal sources offer no clue as to how often this occurred in Egypt, but 
they do show that daughters as well as wives inherited land, and that this was 
especially likely in the absence of sons. An example of a daughter inheriting 
land occurred in 1736 when a woman named Huriya, of the village of al-Nazal, 
received her father's 7 feddans. It is likely that she had no brothers since she 
rented the land to a paternal cousin, who later claimed without success that it 
was his.?? In another example, in 1769 in the village of Shubra al-Bahw, the 
childless widow Tuhfa agreed with her brother-in-law to divide her late 
husband's legacy, which included a house, a fraction of a mill, a thresher, a 
gun, a bull, a cow, a water buffalo, a ewe and lamb, 10 ardebbs of wheat, 6 
ardebbs of barley and an ardebb of beans, plus 16 feddans. Tuhfa’s legal share 
of her husband's property (everything except the land) was a fourth, in 
accordance with the Islamic rules of inheritance. According to the agreement, 
however, she took all of the grain, the house, the livestock, the thresher, and 
the share in the mill, plus 1 feddan of the land.*! Her brother-in-law appears 
to have conceded his share in most of his brother's property in order to take 
most of the land, which suggests that Tuhfa could have claimed a larger share 
of her husband's land had she so desired. 

In both cases it appears that women inherited land on the basis of their 
membership in the household of the deceased, in the absence of an adult male 
heir within the household. The “vertical” transmission of peasant land within 
the household appears to have been the customary norm. When male heirs 
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were lacking, this norm was expressed in the substitution of female heirs from 
within the household and the full or partial exclusion of agnates outside the 
household. 

Additional cases from the first half of the nineteenth century show women 
inheriting land from their fathers and husbands in the absence of sons, some of 
them holding it for lengthy periods.?^ One of these cases involved a man with 
half a feddan, who was survived by his wife, two daughters, and a son. His 
family continued to cultivate the land until the death of the son and one of the 
daughters, whereupon the second daughter took the land in her own name for 
at least sixteen years.* In another case a landholder was survived by two 
daughters, who took over his land for more than sixteen years. One of them 
had sons. The other was survived only by her husband and daughter, and it 
was her daughter who inherited the share in her grandfather's land.** Like 
men, women were not always survived by sons. On occasion, then, land was 
transmitted from mother to daughter, despite the Ottoman rule restricting the 
inheritance of land from women to sons. 

The substitution of female for male heirs to land ran contrary to popular 
notions such as “females do not cultivate land,"?? and that in general women 
have no right to possess land. As in the case of Huriya's cousin mentioned 
earlier, it appears that it was often the agnates who contested the inheritance of 
land by women, which suggests again that heirs who were not part of the 
household were excluded. Some men who had no sons ceded land to 
daughters, mothers, wives, and aunts, apparently to forestall the claims of 
agnates and other outsiders.*” Women in the same situation sometimes ceded 
land to their daughters.?? 

The land-tax registers contain hardly any evidence at all of this phenom- 
enon. In 1820, only one of 1,636 peasant landholdings in twenty villages was 
registered in the name of a woman, and that is much less than the legal records 
would lead one to expect. What may have happened is that the village 
shaykhs, who acted as informants for the surveyors, supplied the names of the 
female landholders’ husbands or sons, who farmed the land. The seclusion of 
women extended beyond such well-known practices as veiling and segregation 
from males to not revealing their names to strange men, like Muhammad Ali's 
surveyors. The land-tax registers are not much help in determining how often 
village women acquired land, but this fact alone suggests that when they did 
acquire land, they usually had less than full control of it. 


Islamic jurisprudence and the inheritance of land 


A system of peasant land inheritance approximating that prescribed in the 
qanuns, in which sons had exclusive priority, appears to have predominated in 
Lower Egypt. However, among the jurists of Ottoman Egypt and Syria there 
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was some disagreement over questions of peasant land tenure, including its 
inheritance. 

Within the Maliki and Shafi‘i schools in particular, a minority of jurists 
were unwilling to accept the absolute control of land that the sultans had 
asserted in the sixteenth century. The Maliki mufti of al-Azhar, al-Dardir, 
invoked precedent and custom as limiting the sultan’s authority in this area. 
Among the Shafi‘is, a more radical challenge to state control of the land 
emerged. This was the view that most land was the property (milk) of its 
cultivators, and not state-owned (mir). With the weakening of central 
authority in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the divergence of views 
on the issue of the land had an impact beyond scholarly religious circles, 
affecting the decisions rendered by judges and muftis, including decisions in 
regard to inheritance. 

Though not challenging the principle of state landownership, al-Dardir 
placed firm limits on the government’s ability to interfere in the inheritance of 
peasant land. Local customs of land inheritance varied, he noted, with women 
being completely excluded “in some of the villages of Upper Egypt,” but not 
elsewhere. These customs had been followed for generations and were 
therefore legally established as if by permission of the sultan, who in theory 
could dispose of the land as he saw fit. The sultan could prevent the 
transmission of land to a cultivator’s heirs, “but it may be apparent that it is 
not permitted to him when in [doing] it [he would] open a door leading to 
disorder and corruption.” Peasants had “a kind of due right” in the land that 
was recognized by the earlier rulers, who followed the custom that whatever 
someone possessed was passed on either to his heirs of both sexes or to the 
males only. The multazim should intervene to reassign the land of a deceased 
cultivator only if there were no heirs.?? 

Thus one of the preeminent Maliki jurists of eighteenth-century Egypt was 
wiling selectively to endorse the partible inheritance of peasant land, 
depending upon the local custom. It seems that other Maliki shaykhs were less 
cautious, and asserted full rights of inheritance (irth) in land. According to 
al-Dardir, these unnamed ulama based their opinions on widely known but 
fraudulent fatwas that had been falsely attributed to some of the earlier Maliki 
jurists. His concern with refuting that opinion is an indication of its 
popularity. 

Like the Malikis, the jurists of the Shafi‘i school of law maintained that as a 
result of its conquest, the land of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent was acquired 
by the state and administered by the sovereign for the benefit of the Muslims. 
Yet in the Ottoman era, an alternate view arose among them that defined most 
land as the property (milk) of its cultivators. The origins of this view can be 
found in al-Nawawi’s defense of the inviolability of wagf land. It will be 
recalled that, against the sultan's demand to inspect the title-deeds of the 
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wadfs, al-Nawawi invoked the rule that in the absence of solid proof to the 
contrary, possession is the strongest indicator of one's ownership of some- 
thing: 


Al-Nawawi stood up to him and informed him that that was the utmost in ignorance 
and willfulness, and that it would not be sanctioned by any of the ulama of the 
Muslims; but moreover whoever possesses something - then it is his property. It is not 
lawful for anyone to contest it and he shall not be required to establish [ownership] with 
proof.?! 


This argument shifted the burden of proof on to the ruler who desired to tax or 
confiscate wagfs and other landed property on the ground that it had been 
usurped from state-owned land. It was repeated and elaborated upon by later 
Shafi‘i jurists in an effort to protect the landed wagfs.* 

In the Ottoman period al-Nawawi’s logic was reproduced in an argument in 
support of peasant landownership, contrary to the prevailing doctrine of state 
landownership. The Palestinian mufti Khayr al-Din al-Ramli (1585-1671) 
issued a fatwa permitting the neighbor of a landholder to take his land by 
pre-emption (shuf‘a). Such an action was permissible with regard to property 
(milk), but not state land. As to whether the land in question was the holder’s 
property, al-Ramli said: 


If a landholder who received [land] by purchase or inheritance or another one of the 
causes of ownership pleads that it is his property and that he pays its tax, then he need 
only say so, and [the burden of] proof is upon whomever disputes him in the 
property. 


Al-Ramli studied Shafi‘i jurisprudence at al-Azhar before taking up the 
mufti-ship of Ramalla, and was undoubtedly familiar with al-Nawawi's 
argument in regard to wagf land, which his own argument resembles.^^ 

More than a century later the Hanafi jurist of Damascus, Ibn Abidin (d. 
1836), cited al-Ramli in support of his own contention that: 


the absence of the cultivators’ ownership in the Syrian lands is unknown to us, except in 
such [cases] as the wagf villages and farms, or those that are known to belong to the 
public treasury. As for the other [lands] we see [the villagers] transmitting them by 
inheritance and selling them generation after generation.“ 


The Shafi‘is regarded the land as originally held by the public treasury, he 
wrote, but despite this they did not contest the principle that possession 
establishes ownership. Therefore, he argued, this view was a fortiori incum- 
bent upon the Hanafis, who regarded the land as originally the property of its 
cultivators.*¢ 

Ibn Abidin did not stop with the argument that possession establishes 
ownership. He also exposed the basic flaws in Ibn Nujaym’s notion of the 
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death of the peasant freeholders without heirs, which was the rationale for 
Hanafi support of the doctrine of state landownership. There was, of course, 
the unlikelihood that such an event could have happened, a possibility that he 
called “the remotest of the remote." But more important, from a juridical 
perspective, there was no solid proof that this alleged event had occurred. 
There was, therefore, no justification for abandoning the classical doctrine of 
Abu Yusuf, namely that peasants had property rights in their land, which they 
continued to inherit generation after generation. The death of the peasants 
without heirs was “merely a possibility which has not arisen from evidence, 
and the like does not contradict what is verified and established” as being 
true. * 

In eighteenth-century Egypt a similar critique of the doctrine of state 
landownership was made by the Shafi'i jurist Ahmad al-Suhaymi (d. 1765). 
Al-Suhaymi cited the early Hanafi jurists to establish “that the Egyptian lands 


are . . . the property of their holders, and that they are inherited." Then he 
said: 

As for . . . [the notion] that they devolved to the public treasury due to the death of 
their owners without an heir, it is highly improbable. That is . . . it is not proven that 


the people of Egypt from Rosetta to the remotest part of Upper Egypt were 
exterminated by death while not leaving heirs. Moreover, necessity decrees the opposite 
of that.^* 


Al-Suhaymi’s treatise seems to have been unknown to Ibn Abidin, yet both 
rejected the notion of the death of the peasants without heirs, and concluded 
that most land was the property of its cultivators. 

If land is privately owned, then it 1s subject to all of the Sharia's regulations 
regarding property, including the rules of inheritance. Al-Suhaymi believed 
that male and female heirs alike should inherit shares in a family's land, and 
denounced the custom of excluding women from the inheritance of land as 
*the epitome of the Jahiliyya, which God has abolished with the [Qur'anic] 
verses of inheritance."^? To associate a practice with the Jahiliyya, the period 
of pagan ignorance before Islam, was to condemn it in the strongest possible 
terms. 

The effect that these alternate views could have on the adjudication of 
peasant landholding and inheritance may be seen in two fatwas recorded at the 
court of al-Mansura. The first was issued in 1744 by the Shafi'i mufti of the 
town, Shaykh Ahmad al-Jali, in regard to a suit brought to the court from the 
village of Bishla. The plaintiff Ramadan ibn al-Hajj Id represented himself, 
his three sisters, and his mother. At stake was the estate of Ramadan's 
maternal half-brother, Yusuf ibn al-Hajj Sulayman, which included a house in 
the village plus 378 feddans, described as Yusufs athar. The plaintiff stated 
that he had managed the land during Yusuf's lifetime, and that after his death 
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it was taken by Yusuf's paternal cousin. He demanded his and his sisters’ 
share in Yusuf's house and land, and also the remainder of his mother's bridal 
gift, which had not been paid at the death of Yusuf's father. Apparently 
Ramadan and his sisters had formed a single household with their mother and 
their half-brother Yusuf. 

Shaykh al-Jali's fatwa ordered that “all of the aforesaid buildings and athar 
al-filaha [land] shall be divided among the aforesaid heirs according to the 
Islamic rules of inheritance, after the deduction of what must take prece- 
dence.” First the amount owed Ramadan’s mother from her husband’s estate 
would be paid. Then she, the defendant, and Ramadan and his sisters were 
assigned shares in the remainder of his and Yusuf's estates.°° According to the 
qanuns and the dominant view in Islamic jurisprudence, a distinction should 
have been made between the house, which was property (milk) and legally 
inheritable, and the land, which was not. Instead, the litigants and Shaykh 
al-Jali treated the land and house alike as property, and as subject to 
inheritance according to the Islamic rules. 

The second fatwa was recorded at the court of al-Mansura in 1780, and was 
co-authored by Shaykh Ahmad al-Dardir and his colleague Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Arusi (d. 1794), the Shafi‘i mufti and Rector of al-Azhar. This fatwa 
addressed the suit of Abd al-Latif ibn al-Hajj Ali Siraj al-Din of Nawasa 
al-Bahr, who demanded his share of the estates of his father and paternal 
uncle, which included livestock, real property, copperwares, weapons, stir- 
rups, rice, and ?; of a feddan. The defendants were the two wives of his father, 
and his paternal half-brothers and half-sisters. The estates had not been 
divided, indicating that all had lived in one household up to the time of the 
suit. The fatwa of al-Dardir and al-Arusi applied the Islamic rules of 
inheritance to the property and land alike, stating that the wives of Abd 
al-Latif's father should receive !4 of his estate, and that the remainder would 
be divided among his six children, the males receiving twice the portion that 
the females did.^! Like Shaykh al-Jali’s fatwa, this one was unexceptional in 
its division of an estate according to the Islamic rules of inheritance. Yet also 
like it, it departed from the ganuns and the dominant juridical view by treating 
peasant land as if it were inheritable property. 

Al-Dardir’s ruling was consistent with his view that peasants had an 
established right of inheritance in the land they farmed, and that customs of 
inheritance should be followed, whether the heirs of both sexes or only the 
males inherited. His fatwa suggests that in the region of al-Mansura the 
division of land between male and female heirs occurred often enough to be 
regarded by him as a custom. The Shafi‘i shaykhs al-Jali and al-Arusi were 
most likely influenced by the view within their own school of law that held that 
land was the property of its cultivators, and so subject to partible inheritance 
according to Islamic law. Al-Arusi studied Ibn Hajar’s commentary on 
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al-Nawawi's collection of Prophetic Traditions, al-Arba‘un, and like al- 
Nawawi, Ibn Hajar was a defender of the inviolability of wagf lands.?? 

Village judges also applied the Islamic rules of inheritance to land. In 1806, 
for example, Ali Abu al-Izz of the village of al-Khiyariyya was survived by his 
married daughter, his wife, and two male paternal cousins. His legacy included 
a third of a house and 11⁄4 feddans, and was divided according to the Islamic 
rules of inheritance, the daughter receiving half, her mother a sixth, and the 
cousins the remainder. This was done before the village judge, and then the 
agreement was recorded at the court of al-Mansura. There was no suggestion of 
a dispute, or of disapproval at the latter court.?? Village judges continued to 
apply the Islamic rules of inheritance to land, at least occasionally, into the mid 
nineteenth century,?* which suggests that this may have been a customary 
practice to some extent, as well as the preference of certain jurists. 

The inheritance of peasant land in Ottoman Egypt was conditioned by local 
environmental, economic, and social factors. Yet the seemingly theoretical 
debates of the jurists also had an impact in this area, because of the 
independence that judges and muftis enjoyed in an era of weak central 
authority, and the disagreements of the jurists themselves. 


The alienation of land 


There has been much confusion over whether and in what ways peasant land 
could be alienated in Ottoman Egypt, ever since the contradictory reports of 
the French savants.?? Here, for the first time, the ways in which peasant land 
was exchanged in Lower Egypt will be discussed on the basis of documentary 
evidence. The court records of al-Mansura contain ample evidence of the 
alienation of peasant land by sale, rental, and pawning. In terms of formal law 
what was alienated was the usufruct of the land, not the land itself. Yet the 
practical effect was the same, with actual control of the land changing hands. 

What amounted to the sale of a piece of peasant land was accomplished by 
exchanging its usufruct for an amount of money. In 1779 Shaykh Muhammad 
ibn Ali al-Shal came to the court with Shaykh Yusuf ibn Muhammad Abu 
Rus, the latter testifying: 


that he ceded, released, and transferred his right... to the aforesaid Shaykh 
Muhammad, in all of half of a feddan of black soil, which he [had] inherited from his 
brothers Muhammad, Umar, and Musa, the sons of the late Muhammad al-Rus [sic], in 
the lands of the aforesaid village of Sandub . . . and that [was] in return for what 
Shaykh Yusuf collected from the aforesaid Shaykh Muhammad, its amount being six 
riyals bitaga . . .?Ó 


In a similar transaction, recorded in 1802, Muhammad al-Sharif ibn Ali 
al-Hindi ibn Shaykh Muhammad al-Hindi of the same village came to the court, 
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and he ceded his right . . . in what was legally in his control and disposition, and which 
came into his possession by legal inheritance from his aforesaid father, and [which] 
came into the possession of his father also from his aforesaid father, it being all of the 
portion that is a feddan and a quarter of a feddan of black soil of the athar of the lands of 
the village of Sandub in the aforesaid province, to the honorable Ali al-Jamal, the son of 
the late Ali al-Jamal . . . and that in return for what [he received from Ali al- 
Jamal] . . . in his loan previously, its amount being twenty-five riyals, and what he 
collected on this date, being fifteen riyals . . . and it shall be upon the recipient of the 
cession to meet the [land] tax and expenses in accordance with the khawlis in the 
village, so long as he is in possession of that.*” 


Each of these agreements incidentally illustrates how fine the distinction 
was between ownership of the land and the possession of its usufruct, and how 
the rural folk tended to disregard that distinction. Shaykh Yusuf testified that 
he had “inherited” his right in the land (warathahu) from his brothers, and 
Muhammad Hindi testified that he received his land “by legal inheritance" 
(bi-l-irth al-shar‘1) from his father. Each used the legal term for the inheritance 
of property, whereas the proper term in formal law was “transmission” 
(intiqa). The improper language was inscribed in the court record since it was 
part of the legal testimony, which had to be recorded verbatim. 

On the other hand the description of the transaction in each case conformed 
to the legal requirements, because the scribes were using a standard form. 
Normally in the court records the formula “to transfer, release, and cede" 
(nazala wa faragha wa asqata), or something similar, was used to signal the 
sale of usufruct rights. The verb “to sell" (ba‘a) was appropriate only for 
property. The court records usually refer to the “right” in the land as the 
object of exchange, not the land itself. These legal formulae preserved the 
distinction between a sale of land, legally possible only if it was owned as 
property, and the cession of the usufruct, which was permissible with miri 
land. 

As with the difference between "inheritance" and “transmission,” there was 
little practical difference between the sale of land and the cession of its 
usufruct. It is unlikely that villagers were overly concerned with such 
distinctions, or even understood them. The control and use of land was the 
important thing. Most land transactions took place in the villages before 
witnesses, not in an urban court where the scribes could insert the correct 
formulae into the record. There someone might “‘sell” his land, with no one 
who knew better to correct him.?? Preemption (shuf‘a) was another action 
that was legally valid only in regard to property, but to which, it seems, 
villagers were accustomed.?? 

If the usufruct of peasant land could be sold, it could also be rented, as in 
the case of Huriya who rented land to her cousin, mentioned earlier. Farmland 
was rented for as short a period as one season, but it was also rented for 
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periods of several years. In the court records the common term for renting 
(al-1st? jar) was used for the rental of land. 

The pawning of the usufruct was a third means of alienating land. Like a 
sale, a pawn involved land changing hands for a sum of money, but land that 
was pawned could be redeemed upon repayment of the money received. In 
usage, the sum involved was often (but not always) called a gharuqa. In 1780 in 
the village of Bahqira, for example, two village shaykhs received 26 riyals 
bitaga from the agent of one Muhammad ibn Ali al-Barbari, the record stating: 
“that sum is what was a gharuga upon [2 feddans and 221^ qirats], and the 
aforesaid land came into the possession of [the agent] until the aforesaid 
amount is paid to him . . .”©° A land pawn was called simply rahn (pawn), or 
al-rahn bi-l-gharuqa (pawn by gharuqa), and in still other contexts the term 
gharuqa itself was used with the meaning of “land pawn.” A reference to the 
latter usage occurs in one of al-Abbasi's fatwas involving a land pawn, in 
which it was noted that “some of the villagers of Egypt called it a gharuqa."! 
The recipient of pawned land had the full use of it and was responsible for the 
payment of its tax. Pawned land was inherited by the recipient’s heirs if not 
redeemed beforehand. It could also be transferred to a third party, while 
keeping its status as pawned land. 

The legal issues involved in the pawning of land further illustrate the variety 
of legal standards as they were applied in different locales and at different 
levels of authority. To begin with, in terms of formal law the pawning of 
peasant land was invalid. Property could be pawned, but not land, since the 
peasants did not own it. This point of law was simply ignored at the court of 
al-Mansura, where land pawns were treated as valid actions. On the other 
hand the mufti Muhammad al-Abbasi would not accept land pawns as valid, 
but instead required the land to be returned to its original holder and the debt 
to be paid off. 9" 

In eighteenth-century al-Mansura it appears that one could redeem a land 
pawn after a lengthy period. In 1801, for example, a man and his cousins from 
the village of Kafr Badaway al-Qadim sued to recover 1212 feddans they 
claimed as their athar. The defendant proved that he had received the land for 
a gharuqa of 307 riyals some thirty-five years earlier and that he had paid its tax 
ever since. The judge ruled that he should continue to hold the land,® but it 
appears that the plaintiffs could still have redeemed it by paying back the 
gharuqa. 

In similar cases, the result was quite different when the qanuns were 
applied. In 1755, a man sued for the return of 6 feddans of his father's athar 
land, which had been pawned thirty-four years earlier to the defendant's 
father. The latter produced what the court record calls a fatwa issued from 
al-Diwan al-Ali in Cairo, the highest judicial-administrative body in the 
country, whose membership included the Qadi Askar. In Cairo the case had 
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been dismissed on the basis that a suit would not be heard after the passage of 
fifteen years, in conformity with the ganuns. Therefore the judge in al- 
Mansura dismissed the suit, allowing the defendant to keep the land. This 
case is quite similar to another from al-Diwan al-Ali, recorded in 1774, and 
published by Abd al-Rahim. In it a man sued for the return of 1! feddans 
pawned by his uncle some forty years earlier. He was prepared to repay the 
gharuqa, he said, and to take the land back. This suit was also dismissed on the 
basis of the fifteen-year limit established in the qanuns.9? 

Al-Diwan al-Ali was, literally, at the political center of Ottoman Egypt, and 
here the qanuns were applied. In al-Mansura's court, on the other hand, suits 
were routinely heard over issues that occurred between thirty and forty years 
earlier, which corresponds to the range of time allowed in Islamic jurispru- 
dence. As with the advance purchase of crops, the court's legitimation of land 
pawns illustrates the acceptance of an old and widespread practice by local 
judicial authorities. On the other hand, their willingness to hear a case thirty 
to forty years old was an expression of preference for the Sharia over the 
qanuns. | 

In light of the differences between what was permissible or valid in formal 
law and what the rural folk actually did with their land, the confusion of 
observers over peasant land tenure in Egypt is understandable. From the 
peasants’ own viewpoint they inherited land and rented in additional amounts 
if fortunate. If less fortunate, they were able to pawn some of their land, and if 
in dire straits, they could sell it. To them it was irrelevant whether these 
actions were valid in terms of qanun and Sharia, except when the outside 
authorities became involved. 

During the nineteenth century formal law began to intrude more often into 
the lives of the peasants, as the countryside was subjected to a uniform and 
centrally administered law governing land tenure. However, this process was 
accompanied by the drafting of new land codes which affirmed peasant rights 
of inheritance, preemption, sale, rental, pawn, and gift in the usufruct of land. 
Mid-nineteenth-century European observers saw signs in this of a fundamen- 
tal change, but in actuality these laws only modified what the peasants had 
been doing — and had been permitted to do — for centuries. 
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Beginning in the 1810s, Muhammad Ali imposed his reforms in a rural society 
that was not communal and egalitarian but highly stratified. The statistics in 
tables 4.1 and 4.2 show that large, medium, and small landholding strata were 
extant at the beginning of the nineteenth century, before the impact of the 
Pasha's reforms was felt, while the presence of a landless class who farmed as 
tenants can be inferred. An additional noteworthy feature of the rural society 
was the way in which wealth and power were combined by the village shaykh 
families. Among the large landholders the village shaykh families were the 
dominant element, comprising the majority in a rural elite that came to be 
known as the “rural notables,” or a‘yan al-rif. 

The word shaykh was and is used to refer to a venerable elder, a learned man 
of religion, and a tribal chief, as well as to refer to a headman in an Egyptian 
village. In the eighteenth century a village headman would be called shaykh 
al-balad, shaykh al-qarya, or shaykh al-nahiya, each of which meant “shaykh of 
the village." The several men in each village who bore this title were clan 
elders. Into the mid nineteenth century, before their number was limited by 
legislation, there was a recognized shaykh for each clan in every village. In 
Nawasa al-Ghayt in 1802 there were no fewer than eleven shaykhs, and Burg 
Nur al-Hummus counted twelve in 1822. At the beginning of the century 
Lancret reported that most villages had eight to ten shaykhs, though their 
number could surpass twenty.! In this respect the status and role of the 
shaykhs were related to the organization of their communities along kinship 
lines. One of their principal roles was to settle disputes within their clans, and 
to represent them in dealings with outsiders. On the other hand, the shaykhs 
also functioned as petty officials, for by virtue of the position they occupied 
they were coopted to act as intermediaries between the government and the 
villagers in their charge. In the latter capacity their principal duties involved 
the maintenance of security and the assessment and collection of taxes, as they 
had since the time of Ibn Abd al-Hakam.? 

Contrary to the thesis of village isolation, then, the position of village 
shaykh (the shtyakha) was shaped by centuries of interaction between the 
village community and outsiders, especially the government. Baer has argued 
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that “the shaykh . . . represented the authorities to the villagers rather than 
the villagers before the authorities,"? but the view taken here is that the 
shaykhs mediated between villagers and the authorities, being at the same 
time community leaders and state representatives in their communities. In 
various times and places, the extent to which their behavior approached one or 
the other of these ideal types was a function of the power the state could 
project into the countryside. Under Muhammad Ali and until the British 
occupation, the role and power of the shaykhs expanded with state centrali- 
zation and the development of the economy. Greater authority was accorded 
the premier shaykh in a village, who in the eighteenth century was often called 
shaykh al-mashayikh (“the shaykh of the shaykhs"), and whom in the 1820s the 
government began to call the umda.* 

The economic and political status of the rural notables rose during the 
nineteenth century, and commensurate with its rise this class produced many 
leading personalities in politics, intellectual life, and business. Yet despite 
their recognized importance they have received very little attention from 
historians. Thirty years ago, Baer contributed an essay on the village shaykhs, 
and only recently Abdallah Muhammad Azbawi published a monograph on 
village shaykhs and umdas in the nineteenth century.? Neither study is very 
informative on Muhammad Ali’s period or earlier, on account of the 
limitations of the sources they used. This chapter therefore examines the 
position of the rural notables before Muhammad Ali's reforms. Even then they 
were a distinct element, possessing wealth, power, and status in combination. 


The wealth of the village shaykh families 


Some indications of the wealth of the village shaykhs have already been cited. 
Some traded on their own account, extending credit to urban associates, while 
others bought luxuries like silks. The possession of face-veils by the women in 
some of these households indicates not only wealth but emulation of the urban 
upper class. The economic position of the village shaykhs is most clearly 
visible, however, in terms of land distribution. The court records and land-tax 
registers yielded the identity of most if not all shaykh families in seventeen 
villages in the region of al-Mansura, permitting calculation of the extent of 
their holdings in 1820 (see table 5.1). 

Shaykh families controlled a mean of 36 percent of the taxed land in these 
villages. In five of them the shaykh families held more than half of all the taxed 
land. In fourteen of them a shaykh or his next-of-kin was the largest 
landholder, and in two others a shaykh was the second-largest landholder. The 
seven largest landholders in Mit al-Sarim belonged to shaykh families, as did 
the five largest in al-Khiyariyya and Sallant, the four largest in Sandub, and 
the three largest in Nawasa al-Bahr, Mit Badaway, al-Baramun, and Mit 
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Table 5.1 Land held by shaykh families 1n seventeen villages, 1820 


Peasant and rizqa Total held by 

land (feddans) shaykh families % 
Nawasa al-Ghayt 2,884 743 25.8 
Awish al-Hajar 1,658 275° 16.6 
Zafar 1,384 245° 17.7 
Mit Sandub 1,291 508 39.3 
Niqayta 1,282 267° 20.8 
Nawasa al-Bahr 1,260 428 34.0 
al-Baramun 1,229 350 28.5 
Sandub 1,201 541 45.0 
Salaka 1,106 4734 42.8 
Sallant 1,006 825 82.0 
al-Hawawsha 990 250 25.3 
Mit al-Sarim 649 547 84.3 
Mit Badr Khamis 555 132 23.8 
al-Khiyariyya 453 261 57.6 
Mit Badaway 418 285 68.2 
Mit Talkha 347 217 . 62.5 
Mit Khamis 314 111 35.4 


Totals 18,027 6,458 35.8 


? Excludes 132 feddans in partnership with a non-shaykh family. 

è Excludes bur salih al-zira‘a taxed from 1821. 

“Excludes 131 feddans in partnership with a non-shaykh family. 

d Excludes 19 feddans in partnership with a non-shaykh family. 
Sources: Land-tax registers of 1820—21; court records of al-Mansura. 


Talkha. To be sure, the stratum of wealthy villagers included families that were 
not shaykh families. In Sandub, for example, one Rakha al-Dib held 75 feddans 
in 1820, which made him a large landholder, but he seems to have lacked the 
other advantages of the shaykhs: social status on the basis of family lineage and 
access to political power. 

On the other hand the religious dignitaries in the countryside had high social 
status, the important advantage of literacy, and certain privileges. They were 
the prayer leaders, Qur'an teachers, judges, and notary-witnesses in the 
villages, positions which were usually handed down within the family. They 
often held and administered small to medium-sized amounts of rizqa land, 
designated for the support of the activities they themselves carried out. This 
element, whom Albert Hourani called “‘the creative class of modern Egypt,” has 
also made its mark on politics and especially on the development of modern 
thought.? 
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Table 5.2 Marriage patterns among village shaykh families, 1740—1847 


Status of family of spouse No. % 

Village shaykh? 23 33.3 
Other high status? 7 10.1 
Unknown 39 56.6 
Total 69 100.0 


Includes six cases of endogamy. 

b Includes five from religious shaykh families, one from an “Arab” shaykh family, and 
one tobacco merchant from al-Mansura. 

Source: Sharia court records of al-Mansura. 


The autobiography of Ali Mubarak, who came from one of these families, 
suggests that the religious dignitaries regarded themselves as a class distinct 
from the peasantry. When his family were unable to pay the tax on land they 
were assigned, they were beaten and imprisoned by Muhammad Ali's officials, 
being treated “just like the peasants.” The rural religious class were also 
largely distinct from the village shaykhs. The most prominent of them might 
intermarry with village shaykh families (see table 5.2), but this occurred only 
occasionally. Most of them were of modest means. None appeared among the 
large landholders in the land-tax registers read. Their rizqas were often jointly 
held by several members of an extended family (the result of inheritance), with 
the income divided among them. Muhammad Ali taxed the rizqas at the same 
rates as peasant land, depriving any who had truly profited from these lands of 
an important economic advantage. The loss of privilege and unaccustomed 
harsh treatment of this class was symptomatic of their lack of access to political 
power. Indeed, as if to explain his family's treatment, Mubarak wrote that 
they “had no ties to the rulers of the province.” 

Muhammad Abduh was also born into this “creative class" in the year of 
Muhammad Ali's death. Late in his own life he published a bitter indictment 
of the Pasha, whom he accused among other things of damaging the country 
by suppressing its elite, the society's natural leaders, and unjustly seizing the 
rizqas and wagfs: “he was not able to bring things to life, only to kill them."? 
Abduh's essay could easily be read in the context of contemporary politics: he 
led a group of reformers who hoped to place constitutional restraints on the 
Khedive, a descendant of Muhammad Ali and a would-be autocrat. Yet his 
account of the Pasha's rule, especially its tone, seems to express something 
more: a bitter memory he acquired from older relatives who, like Mubarak's 
family and others like them, had experienced a loss of status and income.? 

For their part the village shaykhs as a group had political power in addition 
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to wealth and social status, something that distinguished them from other 
wealthy villagers and the religious class. The court records contain evidence 
that they were conscious of this and regarded themselves as a distinct group. 
The sample yielded information on sixty-nine marriages of members of shaykh 
families. A third of the spouses were from village shaykh families, while another 
10 percent were from other families of status, namely of “Arab” (bedouin) 
shaykhs, ulama, or merchants. The real proportion of these categories was 
probably greater, since the status of more than half of the spouses could not be 
identified. Endogamy accounted for six of the twenty-three cases of marriage 
between members of shaykh families. Twelve other marriages occurred 
between shaykh families in the same village, and five marriages occurred 
between shaykh families from different villages. 

One intended effect of intermarriage among these families was the concentra- 
tion and preservation of economic resources. In al-Baramun the marriage of the 
shaykh Qandil Qandil to Fatima, daughter of the shaykh Ali al-Anani, linked 
the largest and seventh-largest landholding families there. In 1820 these 
families together held 151 feddans, or 12.3 percent of the taxed land in the 
village.!? In Sandub, the Mansur, Mulukhiyya, and al-Zaghabi families inter- 
married, and their collective landholding of 200 feddans in 1820 was about 
one-sixth of the taxed land there.!! In al-Khiyariyya, the shaykh al-Disuqi 
Hijazi married the daughters of two other shaykhs. Bayhana was the daughter of 
Abd al-Rahman al-Namaki, who had succeeded his uncle as shaykh. His other 
wife, Dallal, was the daughter of Ali Abu Sharifa, who had succeeded his father 
as shaykh. In 1820 these were the three largest landholding families in 
al-Khiyariyya, collectively holding 232 feddans, or slightly more than half of the 
taxed land there. !? 

The shaykh families of this period pursued strategies of marriage aimed at 
"consolidat[ing] political and economic interests," a behavior that would 
contribute to their rise to wealth and national prominence by the beginning of 
the twentieth century.!* Eric Davis has argued persuasively that in the mid 
nineteenth century the spread of cotton cultivation promoted class conscious- 
ness among the rural notables.!^ Yet in the pre-modern period, prior to their 
development of a class consciousness in the Marxian sense, the marriage 
strategies of the shaykh families reveal their consciousness of themselves as a 
distinct element in the rural society. 


The shaykhs and village society 


An eighteenth-century village shaykh was closely identified with the particular 
"quarter" (hara) in which his clan resided, as well as with the “section” (hissa) of 
the village's land that his clan cultivated. A clan's residential quarter was nearly 
always called by the name of its shaykh or his family. In the village of Sandub, 
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Table 5.3 Landholdings of identifiable families in Mit al-Sarim, by location in 
hawd, 1813 


Location of land by hawd 


Z, 
e 


Family name? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Il 


(D 

al-Fiqi 
Hasan 
Umar 
Hawash? 
Nuri 
Yusuf 

Abu Layla? 
Isa? 


(II) 
al-Khawli? 
Khayri 
Ma‘ruf 
Tafish 
al-Muzayn 
al-Basyuni 
Sadaqa? 
Madhkur 
Khassa 
al-Husayni 
al-Ghayr 


D ND D ND D ND D & BR U U) 4 US BR OUS ND ND N 
pA pA pA pA PA y 9X v 
pA pA pA vA 
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pA pA p» PA v » v» v 
ps 


P 
pA p» v X 


? [dentifiable families only, indicated by two or more landholders with the same name. 
“No.” refers to the number of holders. 

^ A shaykh family. 

Sources: Land-tax registers of Mit al-Sarim, 1815; court records of al-Mansura. 


for example, Harat al-Zawahira was the quarter ruled by the Zahir family of 
shaykhs, while Harat Abu Mansur was home to the clan headed by Shaykh 
Jab Allah ibn Jab Allah Abu Mansur and his successors. The Abu Sharifa 
family, shaykhs in the village of al-Khiyariyya, resided in Harat Abu Sharifa. 
The family of al-Hajj Ahmad Husayn, a shaykh of Mit Talkha, appropriately 
lived in Harat al-Hajj Ahmad Husayn. The family of Salama al-Simahi, a 
shaykh of Nawasa al-Ghayt, lived in Harat al-Simahiyya, and a shaykh 
family of Kafr al-Badamas, who bore the name Samak, resided in Harat Awlad 
Samak. The village of Shubra Hur, where al-Hajj Ali Ziyada was one of the 
shaykhs, had its Harat Abu Ziyada, and in Sallant Harat Diyab Tajun was 
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called after the shaykh Diyab Tajun. Only a few descriptive names of quarters 
appeared in the court records, like Harat al-Kharaba, “the Quarter of Ruins" 
and Wasat al-Balad, *Mid-village."!? 

Just as they resided in a single quarter, the members of a clan tended to hold 
adjacent plots of land, so that their holdings were clustered in certain hawds 
(*basins") within the landed area of the village. Table 5.3 shows the location 
by hawd of the land of several families in Mit al-Sarim in 1813 (the names of 
the hawds are replaced by numbers to simplify the table). Two distinct groups 
of families are apparent: Group I held all the land in hawds 1 through 5, and 
Group II held most of the land in hawds 8 through 11, while both groups had 
land in hawds 6 and 7. Each group included more than one clan, as indicated 
by the shaykh families, there being at least three in Group I and two in 
Group II. 

The location of the land of these groups of clans in two distinct areas 
resembles a pattern of landholding and residence observed more recently by 
anthropologists in which clans tend to be arrayed in two large blocs whose 
houses and lands are located to the north and south of the center of the village. 
The persistence of the tradition of clans residing and holding land together 
enabled Jacques Berque to map the location of the major clans and their fields 
in the Lower Egyptian village of Sirs al-Layyan.!? 

Like the quarter a clan inhabited, the section of land it cultivated was 
identified closely with its shaykh and likely to be called after him. Examples of 
this have already been mentioned: an iltizam consisting of one-fourth of the 
village of Mit Tabil was described as “the section [of the village] known as 
[that of] Shaykh Ahmad ibn Draz and his brother Hamad.” Another iltizam of 
one-eighth of Mit Khamis was identified as being the part of the village 
“known as the shiyakha of Sulayman Abu Riyya and Hasan al-Mandarawi,” 
and a third iltizam of one girat of Kafr Abd al-Mu'min was “the shiyakha of 
Ahmad Abu Farhana."!7 

In these cases the term shiyakha, as used, referred not only to a shaykh’s 
official position, but also to the domain in which he exercised authority. That 
domain was a defined section of the village and its land, namely the quarter 
inhabited and the fields cultivated by the shaykh's kinsmen. Government 
authorities in particular were concerned to identify the shaykhs responsible for 
the different sections of a village, in view of their role in assessing and 
collecting the land tax. In the eighteenth-century court records, the responsi- 
bility of the shaykhs for cultivation and tax collection was reflected in the label 
shaykh al-zira‘a (“shaykh of cultivation"), which was applied to them inter- 
changeably with and as often as shaykh al-nahiya. From the authorities’ 
viewpoint a plot of land had to be defined as within one shtyakha or another, or 
in other words as the responsibility of one shaykh or another, in order to 
insure its cultivation and taxation. 
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Still other cases illustrate the way in which the authorities identified a shaykh 
with the part of his village in which he wielded authority. In 1800 three men 
were identified as the shaykhs of “two-thirds” of the village of Mit Mahmud, 
and two others as the shaykhs of the remaining “third.” The following year four 
men were described as the shaykhs of four girats (one-sixth) of Kafr Badaway, 
and two others as the shaykhs of another eight qirats (one-third). In 1816 eight 
men came to the court from al-Hawawsha, four of whom were identified as 
shaykhs of the village “by right of half,” and the other four as the shaykhs of the 
remaining half. They testified that they had “divided” (responsibility for) the 
land of the village between themselves, and the court record mentions the hawds 
or basins located in each “half” of the village. !* 

The territorial nature of a shaykh's authority derived from his clan's occu- 
pancy of a specific part of his village. A shaykh had the authority to arbitrate and 
settle disputes within his own clan, and was obligated to represent his kinsmen 
in disputes with outsiders. Both roles derived from the solidarity of the clan, 
which was reflected in other ways as well. Some cases reveal a notion of the 
collective responsibility of the clan for its members' actions. In 1741, for 
example, five merchants who had been robbed brought suit against two shaykhs 
of the village of Kawm al-Dirbi, since the robbery had occurred when they 
spent the night “in the quarter (hara) of the defendants." In 1815 a fight in the 
village of Birimbal al-Bishla resulted in a death, and the victim's survivors 
accused two men, along with “the people of their quarter (hara),” of responsi- 
bility.!? 

Shaykhs often represented their kinsmen, or were held responsible for them, 
in disputes with outsiders, and the more serious the case the more likely the 
responsible shaykhs would become involved. In 1774, for example, Ahmad 
Abu Rizza and a group of villagers from Mit Sandub were accused of attacking 
and robbing a man, and the accused appeared at the court along with the 
shaykhs of his village to deny the charge. In 1805 five men from Shaha were 
accused of killing two men and wounding four others from al-Khiyariyya, and 
were represented by three of their shaykhs.7° 

Anthropologists have observed how the solidarity of clans is reflected in 
conflict and rivalry among them.?^! General Reynier, who commanded troops in 
the eastern parts of al-Shargiyya and al-Daqahliyya, noted that when such 
conflicts arose, the principal shaykhs in the same or nearby villages might serve 
as arbiters. If neither they nor the multazim’s agent asserted firm authority, he 
wrote, then “anarchy seize[d] the village" and blood feud was the order of the 
day. Yet villagers had interests in common beyond the settling of feuds, such as 
defending their rights to land and water, protecting themselves from 
marauders, and resisting the demands of outsiders, including the government. 
Despite their rivalries, the shaykhs of the same village would often cooperate to 
this end.^? 
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The need to resolve disputes and to deal effectively with outsiders appears 
to have prompted, at times, the recognition of a premier shaykh or shaykh 
al-mashayikh within the village. Reynier described him as being the wealthiest 
shaykh, someone capable of maintaining a force of mounted retainers. He “‘has 
the principal influence in quarrels and wars, [and therefore] is recognized as 
the principal shaykh and treats of general affairs.” Still, “his opinions are only 
followed in the rest of the village [outside of his clan] in consideration of the 
fear or the esteem that he inspires." In a somewhat similar vein Lancret 
described the premier shaykh as “the wealthiest shaykh” in the village, who 
maintained his standing by dispensing patronage. His principal role was the 
hearing and resolving of major disputes.^* Reynier's portrayal of a militant 
shaykh al-mashayikh reflected conditions in the region where he made most of 
his observations, in which many of the population were semi-sedentarized 
bedouin, and where the government's authority was weak to non-existent. 

The tribal chiefs, or “Arab shaykhs" as they were called, took up the roles 
of village shaykh and shaykh al-mashayikh when their kinsmen settled in 
villages. Where their influence was particularly strong, the paramount tribal 
shaykhs also became multazims. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
this was especially the case in Middle Egypt,? but it also occurred in parts of 
Lower Egypt. In the court records, for example, the heads of the family 
known as Awlad Sa‘id in the village of Mit Dafir were identified both as Arab 
shaykhs and as village shaykhs. They held a portion of their own village in 
iltizam, and some rizqa land in support of the village mosque.?* 

Perhaps the most prominent family of Arab shaykhs in al-Daqahliyya 
province were the Abu Qawra family of Mit al-Amil. The Abu Qawra shaykhs 
were multazims of at least four villages in the province. They held rizqa land, 
and also carried out the duties of village shaykhs.^" The “Arab Shaykh” Ali 
ibn Mansur Abu Qawra (d. 1808) was the same “Abou Kara” or “Abou 
Kourah" who married a woman who was captured and enslaved during the 
massacre of the French garrison of al-Mansura. As it appears in the court 
records her name was Sitayta bint Abd Allah, the patronymic “Daughter of 
the Servant of God,” indicating that she was a freed slave. After Ali’s death she 
was married by his brother, who succeeded him as the head of the family until 
his own death four years later. The court records show that she had three sons 
who reached adulthood, the Arab shaykhs Mansur Abu Qawra, Muhammad 
Abu Mansur, and Ali Abu Qawra. The physician Clot Bey visited Mit al-Amil 
and was hosted by the Abu Qawra family in 1834. According to him Sitayta 
was known in the area as “la signora," which is close to the meaning of her 
Arabic name. Mansur, her and Ali’s oldest son, was by then the head of the 
family À 
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The shaykhs and the multazims 


With the significant exception of the Arab shaykhs, it was unusual for 
someone to combine the roles of village shaykh and multazim. The typical 
multazim was an urbanite who spent little time at the dar al-usya, his or her 
residence in the village. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, as more 
villages became divided among several multazims, the role of Turkophone 
retainers who acted as their agents on the spot (qa’immagams) may have 
increased, on account of the parcelization of many villages into numerous 
iltizam sections. Other multazims employed native Egyptians as their agents or 
overseers, who were called mugaddims. Ibrahim Bey Tanan (d. 1778) 
employed a mugaddim who so oppressed the peasants that they eventually 
killed him and burned his corpse.*? Sometimes the term mugaddim was also 
used in reference to the most prominent of the village shaykhs, perhaps 
because in some villages they took the place of a qa'immaqam; in the latter 
context the word had the same meaning as shaykh al-mashayikh.*° 

Most often, it seems, the multazims and their qa'immaqams were careful to 
coopt the shaykhs in the administration of their villages. By virtue of their 
position in the village community the shaykhs were the natural choice of the 
authorities to act as their intermediaries with the peasants, and with the proper 
mix of incentives and coercion they could be relied upon to guarantee the 
tranquillity and revenues of an iltizam. “The extraordinary [tax] demands 
were nearly always facilitated by the connivance of the shaykhs,” Estéve 
wrote. “It was in the interest of the multazim to treat his peasants with care: an 
adroit shaykh diverted them from all the extremes which could become 
harmful to him, and always induced them to pay.”*! The shaykh’s “adroit- 
ness," his ability to manage his charges in the interest of the multazim, derived 
from his status as the head of a prestigious lineage and the network of clientage 
he maintained by dispensing the wealth and power that came with his 
position. 

The twofold role of the shaykhs, as the heads of clans and the agents of the 
multazims, was apparent to French observers, who described the shiyakha as 
both an inherited and an appointed position. According to Reynier, “Each 
portion of the village cultivated by one or several families, has for a shaykh one 
of the heads of these families, [who is] named by the multazim." Lancret’s 
account was similar: “Each multazim chooses among the peasants who possess 
lands [and] who pay him taxes, a principal cultivator, who is the chief of the 
others, and bears the name of shaykh al-balad." These statements again 
illustrate the association of a shaykh with the section of village land cultivated 
by his kinsmen. A multazim who held a large portion of a village would divide 
responsibility for it among its shaykhs, so that whether a village was held by 
one or several multazims, 1t would have several recognized shaykhs. Though in 
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Table 5.4 The continuity of village families holding the position of shaykh, 
1701—1824 


Family name(s) Village Documented period 

Abu Shahin Mit Hadar 1701-1800 = 99 years 
Rabi‘ al-Hawawsha 1742-1824 = 82 years 
Rakib/Rakiba Zafar 1741-1821 = 80 years 
Huwayduq Sandub 1743—1822 = 79 years 
al-Sa‘dani Sallant 1744-1821 = 77 years 
Husayn/Abu Husayn Nawasa al-Ghayt 1744-1820 = 76 years 
Tarabiyya Sandub 1754-1822 = 68 years 
Umar Kafr Mit Fatik 1755-1822 = 67 years 
al-Ramadi Nub Tarif 1741-1803 = 62 years 
Fayad/Abu Fayad al-Simbillawin 1741-1801 = 60 years 
al-Ma‘ufi al-Bagliyya 1763-1817 = 54 years 
Nidani Salamun al-Qummash 1769-1823 = 54 years 


Sources: Sharia court records of al-Mansura; tax registers of 1820-21. 


theory having the authority to name the shaykhs and other functionaries in 
their iltizam sections, in reality the multazims rarely transferred these duties 
from one family to another, “and it is never done by pure caprice.” Similarly, 
the custom was for a shaykh al-mashayikh to be succeeded by his son.?? 

Table 5.4 illustrates the custom of hereditary succession to the shiyakha in the 
region of al-Mansura in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The table 
presents twelve examples of families who held the shtyakha for more than fifty 
years, and in one case for nearly a century. 

The influence of the government strengthened the custom of hereditary succes- 
sion to the shiyakha. The shaykhs’ collaboration with the multazims was rewarded 
with gifts and privileges which enhanced the wealth, power, and status of their 
families. This gave them, if anything, a tighter grip on the shiyakha. In this respect 
the effect of government influence on rural society was to reinforce the existing 
social hierarchy, and to promote the stability and persistence of the rural elite. 

The multazim would formally invest authority in a shaykh by giving him a 
cloak, and the shaykh reciprocated with a gift of money or grain, or sometimes 
a horse. In some villages the shaykhs made an annual payment to the 
multazims, while in others a payment was made every three or four years, and 
elsewhere the practice was unknown. The shaykh's principal duties involved 
the maintenance of order and the collection of taxes. He would “keep order 
among the peasants who cultivate the portion of land that he oversees; it 1s of 
him alone that the multazim demands the proceeds of the tax, and he leaves to 
him the trouble of gathering it from the hands of the various peasants."?? 
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Each year the shaykhs assisted in preparing the tax rolls of their sections. 
This was done in concert with another villager who kept an account of 
landholdings, who in some villages was the shahid or adl, a local notary- 
witness, and in others the khawh. A third person involved was the sarraf, 
always an outsider and nearly always a Copt, who appeared on behalf of the 
multazim to collect the taxes. The sarraf recorded these payments, and 
delivered the amounts received, in cash and kind, to the multazim. Each 
shaykh would bring the cultivators in his shiyakha to the sarraf and witness 
their payments. In order to carry out his duties a shaykh could order his 
peasants to be beaten or imprisoned. If he performed his duties well he could 
usually count on a gratuity from the multazim, but if he failed to come up with 
the sum of taxes demanded, he would be held responsible and punished.?^ 

Relations between the multazims and the shaykhs reflected the relative 
strength of each. Toward the end of the eighteenth century the multazims 
appear to have maintained a strong presence in the villages of Lower Egypt 
near major towns like al-Mansura. In remoter districts like Upper Egypt the 
shaykhs had more independence and enjoyed “more extensive privileges" than 
those in much of the Delta. “The multazims are favorable toward the 


maintenance of [the shaykhs’] prerogatives . . . because it is essential for [the 
multazims] to attach to their interests men who dispose of the spirit of their 
peasants."?? 


The more remote a village from an urban center, the more autonomous it 
was likely to be, and the more powerful its shaykhs. It seems that a strong 
shaykh al-mashayikh was most likely to emerge in those remote villages where 
the authority of the central government and the multazims was weak. The 
court records contain numerous references to village shaykhs, and several to 
muqaddims and qa'immaqams, in the villages near al-Mansura. However, only a 
single reference to a shaykh al-mashayikh was found. Reynier seems to have 
understood the appointment of a ga’immaqam and the recognition of a premier 
shaykh to be alternative means of securing authority and tranquillity in a 
village. Indeed, a shaykh al-mashayikh could act, in place of a ga’immagam, as 
the multazim's representative in his village. For these services he would be 
exempted from some or all of the extraordinary taxes levied on the other 
villagers, and would receive an annual gift of 300—1,000 paras from the 
multazim.?é 


The economic advantages of the shaykhs 


The possession of tax-free land, called masmuh, was one of the more important 
privileges that enabled the village shaykhs to maintain their economic status 
over generations. Masmuh means “granted” or “allowed,” and the term was 
used in regard to two types of tax-free land allowed the shaykhs. Masmuh 
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al-mashayikh was land that was not taxed as compensation for the duties 
performed by the shaykhs. Masmuh al-masatib was land that supported the 
cost of extending hospitality to strangers, and therefore not taxed. The latter 
was sometimes held by religious dignitaries. When a shaykh family main- 
tained a guesthouse, the two types of masmuh were probably combined, for 
they are sometimes indistinguishable in the sources. 

Masmuh land existed in the first half of the eighteenth century," and 
probably much earlier, but the origins of this privilege are not clear. Estéve 
implied that it was only to be found in Lower and Middle Egypt, namely in 
the regions of athar land. In Middle Egypt all of the shaykhs’ land was 
reported to be untaxed, like the usya of the multazims. There, however, many 
Arab shaykhs combined the roles of multazim and village shaykh, and so usya 
land and masmuh land could easily have become confused in the French 
reports, if not in actuality. In Lower Egypt, only a portion of the village 
shaykhs’ land was recognized as masmuh and untaxed.?? 

In 1807 Muhammad Ali ordered the registration of the village shaykhs' 
masmuh land and began to tax it.” Evidently the Pasha soon had second 
thoughts, for the registers of the cadaster of 1813-14 show that masmuh land 
was again exempted from taxation. No distinction was made in these registers 
between masmuh al-mashayikh and al-masatib, nor were specific plots of land 
identified as masmuh. Instead, a number of feddans was subtracted from the 
taxed total at the end of each register, under a caption such as the following: 
“masmuh of the shaykhs and the [other] officials, from the cultivated peasant 
land, of each 104 feddans, 4 feddans."^? According to this formula a shaykh 
was allowed 4 feddans of his land as masmuh (that 1s, it was untaxed) for every 
104 feddans of cultivated land in his shiyakha. Ali Barakat, citing the register 
of al-Diwan al-Khidiwi, reported that the proportion of masmuh was set at 4 or 
5 feddans out of each 105 feddans of cultivated land, and that certain great 
shaykhs (called mugaddims) were granted 10 of every 100 feddans as masmuh.*! 
Apparently more than one ratio was used to calculate the area of masmuh that 
the shaykhs were allowed, but it is none the less clear that a shaykh's 
compensation in the form of masmuh was proportional to the amount of 
cultivated land in his shiyakha. 

Table 5.5 shows the actual amounts of masmuh land found in twenty-eight 
villages of al-Daqahliyya province in 1813-14. If the ratio 4:104 were applied 
strictly, about 3.85 percent of the land would have been relieved of the tax as 
masmuh. The ratios 4:105 and 5:105 equal 3.8 and 4.8 percent respectively. In 
most of the villages in Table 5.5 the actual area of masmuh was within or close 
to these proportions. 

The masmuh of each village shaykh was not a specified plot of land, since it 
was not recorded as being located in a particular hawd. Rather, it was an 
exemption from the tax on a certain number of feddans that a shaykh deducted 
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Table 5.5 Masmuh land in twenty-eight villages of al-Daqahhyya province, 


1813-14 


Village 


Zafar 

al-Danabiq 

Damas 

Birinbal al-Qadim 
al-Sirw 

Kafr Salah 

Abu Da‘ud al-Sibakh 
Biddin 

Shawa Sallant 

Mit Faris 

Qarqira 
al-Qalyubiyya 

Mit Ya'ish 

al-Qubab al-Sughra 
Mit al-Sarim 

Kafr al-Rawk 
Shannisa 

Kafr al-Qubab al-Kubra 
Mazra‘at Biljay 
Sarnaja 

Mit Abu Zikri 

Mit Mahmud 

Sallant 

al-Khiyariyya 
al-Amid 

al-Mansha'a wa Hazza 
Mit Awam 

Kafr al-Mandara 


Total 


Total area 
taxed^ 


2,167 
1,997 
1,986 
1,930 
1,850 
1,726 
1,702 
1,391 
1,268 
1,078 
1,046 
997 
979 
758 
757 
749 
743 
642 
612 
579 
554 
552 
529 
523 
466 
457 
322 
232 


28,592 


Masmuh 
land 


85 
74 
87 
78 
80 
81 
63 
52 
46 
48 
29 
37 
74 
35 
28 
36 
28 
28 
22 
22 
24 
19 
38 
20 
16 
18 
12 

8 


1,188 


4 Peasant and rizqa land (in feddans); excludes usya land. 


Source: Land-tax registers of 1815. 


from the total land tax he owed. The renewal of this privilege by Muhammad 
Ali suggests that he, like previous rulers, saw the enlistment of the shaykhs as 


% of total 


collaborators as the most effective means of governing the countryside. 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century another economic advantage that 
had been acquired by some shaykh families was the control of rizqa land. 
These lands were legally subject to the basic land tax only, and sometimes no 
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tax was paid on them at all. Al-Jabarti wrote that in his day many rizqas were 
no longer financing the pious activities for which they were created, and had 
slipped from the control of the families designated as their custodians. If a 
villager was able to lease a rizqa, “he would be envied among the [other] 
villagers, since he would pay the [custodians] a trifling amount... the 
[custodians] not being able to increase [the rent] on him, especially if it was in 
the hands of some of the village shaykhs." Some rizqas came under the 
complete control of the *great men" of the villages, he wrote, the custodians 
being unable to collect any rents at all. In the case of still other rizqas, the 
custodian family had disappeared, or the original purpose had been forgotten, 
and so they came into the full possession of their powerful lessees. Al-Jabarti 
cited perhaps an extreme example of this in the case of the Hamuda family of 
shaykhs, of Birma in al-Minufiyya province, who held more than 1,000 
feddans, plus an unspecified amount of rizga land. For some of the rizqa they 
paid a small amount in taxes. But for the remainder, which was designated for 
the support of mosques and fountains “of which there remained no trace,” 
they paid "nothing." ^? 

Another source of the shaykhs' wealth and influence, mentioned earlier, was 
the intermediary role they played between their villagers and the merchants of 
the provincial towns. Their status and influence, which led the multazims to 
recruit them as agents, also seem to have led the merchants and other urban 
investors frequently to work through them. Though not all of the merchants' 
rural associates were shaykhs, the shaykhs figured prominently in this role, 
which only added to their local power. By sub-lending cash received from 
merchant creditors to the villagers in their sections, the shaykhs not only 
enriched themselves but increased the poorer cultivators’ dependence upon 
them. Market influences thus appear to have reinforced the power of the 
shaykhs, by enabling them to mediate between the market and their villagers. 

To the extent that the local power of the village shaykhs was derived from 
their standing as clan elders, it was enhanced by their role as intermediaries 
between their villagers and outsiders. In dealing with the multazims they 
received official recognition, occasional payments, and grants of tax-free land 
in the form of masmuh. In dealing with another set of outsiders, the merchants 
of the market towns, the shaykhs also benefitted. Some appear to have acted as 
partners or agents of merchants, while others engaged the services of 
merchants for their own account. The economic advantages of the shaykhs 
derived from their position within the village community and within the web 
of relations between the village and outsiders. 
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Rural Egypt during and after the reforms 
of Muhammad Ali 
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6 Centralization, expansion, and the limits 
to expansion 


Muhammad Ali has been called “the founder of modern Egypt" for the 
changes he initiated, which in many respects prepared the way for the 
emergence of a modern nation-state. Yet, however well the label of modern- 
izer fits him, it has obscured some characteristics of his regime that looked 
back to and drew upon the policies of his predecessors. Modern historians 
have tended to overlook the fact that in certain basic ways Muhammad Ali was 
pursuing the traditional aims of Egyptian rulers and even using some of their 
traditional strategies, for in the new economic and political environment of the 
nineteenth century these policies had a transformative impact on the economy 
and society. 

Muhammad Ali confronted in the multazims an entrenched intermediary 
class who stood between the state and the peasantry. The growth of their 
privileges, and their retention of up to two-thirds of the land tax, had come at 
the expense of state revenues, as had the proliferation of landed wagfs, which 
removed no less than a fifth of the land from taxation. The Pasha's method of 
reasserting state control of the land and its revenues recalled the policies of his 
predecessors. A gradual tightening of control culminated in the cadastral 
survey of 1813-14, and the abolition of tax farming in favor of direct taxation. 
The title-deeds of the multazims were inspected and verified, as were the 
documents of the custodians of wagf and rizga land. In Middle and Upper 
Egypt much wagf land was reclassified as miri, that is, as state-owned land that 
was subject to taxation. Even the rizqas the titles of which were verified were 
taxed at the full rate, with the promise of remittance of half of the tax to the 
custodians. The Ottomans in the sixteenth century, and before them the 
Fatimid minister al-Afdal, made use of the cadastral survey and the inspection 
of title-deeds to reassert central control of the land and its product. For them 
as well as for Muhammad Ali state landownership was the legal basis for the 
reform of the agrarian administration. | 

Centralization contributed to an increase in treasury revenues, and toward 
the same end Muhammad Ali strove to develop agriculture. The cultivated 
area was expanded, as well as the area of perennial irrigation. To maximize 
revenues, moreover, the major crops were monopolized, the traditional 
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market system being largely supplanted by state control of production and 
distribution. 

Throughout Egyptian history strong and intelligent rulers had sought to 
develop agriculture and commerce, and thus to maximize revenues. While not 
new in that respect, Muhammad Ali's policies were a calculated response to a 
genuinely new factor in the history of the eastern Mediterranean: the growth 
of a European market for agricultural produce. As the pull of the world 
market became sensible in the eighteenth century, stimulating trade, local 
rulers and elites responded by trying to control and exploit the new export 
trade. In Palestine the Arab shaykh Zahir al-Umar (d. 1775) and the governor 
of Sidon, Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzar (d. 1804), mediated between peasant growers 
of grain and cotton on the one hand and French merchants on the other, 
effectively establishing export monopolies. Most of Egypt's agricultural 
exports were destined for the other provinces of the Ottoman Empire, but 
toward the end of the century Murad Bey established an export monopoly on 
grain, which during 1793-97 was sent in large amounts to revolutionary 
France.! 

The quarter-century of European war that began with the French Revolu- 
tion offered a similar commercial opportunity to Muhammad Ali, who 
established an export monopoly in grain in 1808, after gaining control of 
Alexandria. This time the customers were the British, in need of supplies for 
their forces in Malta and Spain. Two years later the Pasha farmed the customs 
of Alexandria to a member of one of the far-flung Armenian merchant families 
of the time, Boghos Yusufian of Izmir. Boghos had administered the customs 
of Rosetta during 1790—97, coinciding with Murad Bey's monopoly, and he 
eventually became Muhammad Ali's minister in charge of foreign affairs and 
trade.” While Boghos’ role in the development of the monopoly system has not 
been studied, his key role in the Pasha's service illustrates how, on the one 
hand, Muhammad Ali was responding to the political and economic environ- 
ment of the Levant just as others had before him. On the other hand, he went 
beyond what his predecessors had done, establishing state control of produc- 
tion and internal distribution in addition to the export monopoly. The 
discovery and cultivation of long-staple cotton spurred the conversion of much 
of Lower Egypt to perennial irrigation by the digging of new canals and the 
deepening of old ones, with the labor being provided by the corvée. 

The development of agricultural production and exports was not an end in 
itself, but a means of generating the revenues necessary to achieve Muhammad 
Ali's great ambition: the establishment of the independent rule of his family in 
Egypt, at the center of an eastern Mediterranean empire. Investment in 
agriculture, industry, and the military placed great demands on Muhammad 
Alrs finances. His forces were nearly constantly at war, first in Arabia 
(1811-19) and then in the conquest of the Sudan (1820-22), which was 
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followed by the more costly involvement in the Greek war of independence 
(1821-28). During the Greek war an entirely new army was raised using the 
unprecedented means of conscripting villagers. An up-to-date navy was 
purchased from Europe, some of the ships newly built in the dockyards of 
France and Italy, but it was sunk in the Bay of Navarino in 1827. Afterward 
an arsenal was built at Alexandria, where a second fleet was constructed in 
time to support the conquest of Syria (1831-33). A second war in Syria 
(1839-41) provoked British intervention, forcing Muhammad Ali to retreat 
and abandon his dreams of empire. 

In 1840 the Pasha's forces were not defeated in battle; instead he 
prudently retreated when threatened with a naval blockade. His vulnerability 
to blockade was partly a consequence of the spectacular growth of exports to 
Europe and his dependence upon them as a source of revenue. It was also a 
consequence of Egypt's generally shaky finances, which reflected the fact 
that the countryside had reached the limit of its ability to support the cost of 
his imperial venture. It was the roughly 90 percent of Egypt's population 
who were peasants who bore most of the cost of that venture. Effective net 
taxation increased; it was paid by the peasants in coin when it was available, 
but more often in kind, and in labor as well. During the 1820s and 1830s the 
peasantry also supplied the bulk of the Pasha's armed forces through 
conscription, which observers criticized for removing manpower from the 
fields. 

At its height, Muhammad Ali's empire stretched from southern Anatolia 
to the Yemen and the Sudan. It was a territory rich in human and natural 
resources, which moreover sat astride the two routes to India via the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. Yet during its brief existence the Pasha's empire does 
not appear to have provided a net bonus to his treasury. The revenue of 
Syria, a rich province, was only a fifth as large as Egypt's in 1835-36. It was 
sufficient to pay the cost of Syria's occupation during tranquil years,? but 
there as well as in other parts of Muhammad Ali's empire Egyptian rule was 
challenged by revolts. Muhammad Ali’s regime and his imperial venture 
were therefore financed mainly by revenues generated within Egypt. Agricul- 
ture accounted for up to three-quarters of these revenues in the form of the 
land tax and receipts from the export monopolies.* 

In the early years of his rule the Pasha presided over an agricultural 
expansion, as the country recovered from the crisis of the preceding era. The 
growth of the agricultural sector entered a new phase in the 1820s, with the 
conversion of much of the Delta to perennial irrigation and an increase in the 
production of lucrative summer crops, especially long-staple cotton. There 
was, however, a limit to the peasants' ability and/or willingness to bear the 
costs of economic and military expansion. This limit seems to have been 
reached toward the middle of the Pasha's rule in the 1820s, and one 
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indication of that is the difficulty with which real revenues were maintained 
from that time on. 


The reassertion of central control of the land 


Not having a secure hold on power or control of all of Egypt during his early 
years as governor, Muhammad Ali moved gradually to enlarge the treasury's 
share of the land tax at the expense of the multazims. The neo-Mamluks, the 
French, and previous Ottoman governors had attempted to do this by levying 
extraordinary taxes directly on the villages, and sometimes on the multazims 
themselves. These taxes were given various names, but in the years after the 
French occupation they came to be known by the generic term firda, or 
“imposition.” When collected in cash successive firdas could be raised to offset 
inflation and the devaluation of the coinage, while at the same time these 
trends reduced the real value of what the multazims collected. Not surpris- 
ingly, taxes were demanded in kind more often in the early nineteenth 
century. Even in Lower Egypt, where the land tax had been paid in coin for 
centuries, much of it was being taken in kind on the eve of the first cadaster. 

The firdas undoubtedly increased treasury revenues and eroded the real 
income of the multazims, but still this strategy left the tax-farming system, 
with all of its potential for abuse, in place. Therefore the Pasha also adopted 
measures to reduce or eliminate the formal claims of the multazims and others 
to shares in the land tax. In June 1806 he ordered the treasury to collect half of 
the fa’iz of the iltizams, that is, half of the “profit” a multazim kept out of the 
taxes he or she collected, and registers of the fa’1z were ordered prepared for 
that. Three-quarters of this charge would be paid by the multazims, and the 
remainder would be collected from their peasants. The registers were ready by 
June 1807, when collection of half of the fa’1z began. In the same month a tax 
was levied on the masmuh lands of the village shaykhs, which were tradi- 
tionally exempted from taxation.” 

The ulama who held z/tizams were exempted from many extraordinary taxes 
in the eighteenth century, and for a time Muhammad Ali carried on this 
tradition. At first the ulama were even exempt from the demand of half of the 
faz. Their privileges as multazims were declared abolished in September 
1807, but in fact they continued to receive exemptions, like the lifting of a firda 
from their iltizams in 1808. In November 1810, however, they received no 
exemptions when, just after the winter crops had been sown, new registers 
were drawn up that included various categories of hitherto privileged land for 
taxation.? 

In 1812, yet another measure was devised to enlarge the government's share 
of revenues at the expense of the multazims. This was the setting up of a 
bureau to investigate and register all of the extraordinary charges they levied 
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on the peasants, other than the miri (the basic land tax) and fa’1z. Since the 
mid eighteenth century the multazims had increased these charges, especially 
the so-called barrani, which was collected in kind. Now peasants were 
encouraged to bring complaints against their multazims to this bureau, and 
they reportedly came in “waves” to denounce them. The extraordinary 
charges were afterward collected by the treasury.’ - 

In 1812, also, Muhammad Ali cleared his remaining Mamluk opponents 
from Upper Egypt, after eliminating a good number of them in the famous 
Citadel massacre the year before. The grain harvest of Upper Egypt was seized 
and shipped to Alexandria, where four years earlier the Pasha had established 
an export monopoly. In the spring of 1813, now master of all of the country, 
he supervised a new survey of the land of Middle and Upper Egypt. To judge 
from al-Jabarti’s account it was a thorough one, involving the reclassification 
of much wagf land as taxable miri land. The :/tizams of Upper Egypt were 
abolished without compensation, and a system of direct taxation was estab- 
lished.? 

In October, Muhammad Ali departed to lead his troops in Arabia, while 
leaving orders with his deputy (the katkhuda) for the survey of Lower Egypt 
and the confiscation of the ilttzams there. The surveyors began work in 
November, as soon as the floodwaters were drained from the land. Registers of 
the cadaster were completed early in May 1814; some of them are still in the 
archives, and they are remarkably detailed and thorough.? It seems unlikely 
that such detailed registers could have been drawn up in one season without 
the experience and knowledge gained in the prior surveys of 1807—12. Indeed, 
some of these registers refer to the survey of 1810 and even to the French 
uncompleted survey of 1800.!9 

A register was prepared for each administratively defined village, the entire 
area of which was recorded according to the legal status of the land as well as 
its use. The distinction between peasant land (al-filaha), usya land, and rizqa 
land was maintained. The arable land was recorded by plot and holder's name, 
down to the smallest fraction of a feddan, along with the tax due from each 
plot. Uncultivated land was surveyed as well, including waste land and land 
taken up by threshing grounds, roads, canals, and houses. Land that could not 
be cultivated at all was listed along with that which could not easily be 
reclaimed, like marshy land and land covered with scrub. Idle land that was 
judged suitable for cultivation was distinguished from the latter.!! All of this 
uncultivated land, plus the cultivated usya, was listed at the end of these 
registers under the caption “that which must be removed/set apart,”’? i.e., 
from the taxed land. This appears to have been the origin of the term 
al-ib'adiyya, which was derived from the verb meaning to remove something 
or to set it apart, and which was eventually applied only to uncultivated 
land. !° 
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Muhammad Ali's instructions permitted the multazims in Lower Egypt to 
retain their usya land, free of tax, and to receive a stipend from the 
government as compensation for their losses. In the cadastral registers the usya 
was listed separately in the names of the multazims, and a bureau was set up to 
inspect their title-deeds. The survey and assessment resulted in an increase in 
the taxes due from the villages, and in order to retain their usya the multazims 
had to agree to pay the amounts assessed on their village sections within a 
specified time.!^ This was a one-time payment, and if they made it, the 
multazims kept their usya as a tax-free usufruct holding. They were permitted 
to farm this land directly or to rent it out. It and the multazims’ stipends were 
inheritable and could be made into wagf. The only restriction on the 
disposition of usya land was that it could be sold to the state but not to 
individuals. !° 

While the court and land-tax records show that significant amounts of usya 
remained in the hands of the multazims (the term continued in use), much of it 
was also reclassified as miri. Any excess in the area of usya above what the 
title-deeds specified was seized, and since the surveyors used a smaller feddan 
than most traditionally in use, the actual area of many usya holdings was 
reduced.!© Additional amounts of usya were confiscated for non-payment of 
arrears or devolved to the state as a result of the death of multazims without 
heirs. The survey register of Mit Abu Zikri (1813-14) noted tersely that all of 
the usya there was turned over to the peasants. In al-Khiyariyya, 25 of the 81 
feddans of usya were seized by 1815, while 119 of 134 feddans were seized in 
al-Danabiq. The usya in Sanjid was reduced from 720 to 120 feddans after the 
cadaster, and all of the 496 feddans of usya in Sallant were confiscated. In the 
village of Zafar only 16 feddans of usya were cultivated in 1820, and were 
seized the following year.!” 

Rizqa land was treated separately, another bureau being set up to examine 
and validate claims to it. The rizgas had been subject only to the basic land tax, 
to which a surcharge had been added in 1801. Claimants were required to 
produce valid documents from 1801 and afterward, but many had not had 
their documents renewed since then, in order to avoid the surcharge. Their 
older documents were now useless. After the cadaster rizga land was taxed at 
the same rate as peasant land, with the promise that half of the tax would be 
remitted to those whose claims were validated.!? 

All of these measures were implemented swiftly, leaving the multazims 
“bewildered and aghast” at their fate, as al-Jabarti described them. The order 
to confiscate the iltizams of Lower Egypt became public early in March, just 
before the harvest. This encouraged peasants to resist the corvée for the 
harvest on the usya, while informing their former masters that they had 
become “the Pasha’s peasants."!? Not only were they insolent; in some 
villages the peasants claimed the usya, which they farmed as tenants, as their 
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own land. Perhaps they felt it was theirs as a matter of right, or they decided to 
take advantage of the surveyors' need to rely on local informants to identify 
landholders. These informants were the village shaykhs, some of whom later 
appeared at al-Mansura's court on their peasants’ behalf, to explain that they 
had erroneously claimed the multazims’ land. Other shaykhs said that their 
peasants feared the multazims would use the cadaster as an excuse to evict 
them or raise their rents, and so they told the surveyors that it was their own 
land.2° Thus the account of the usya in Shawa Sallant was “falsified” in 
1813-14, when it was recorded as 30 feddans, and it was restored the next year 
to 77⁄2 feddans. In like manner, 20 feddans of usya in the village of 
al-Qalyubiyya had to be restored from land classified erroneously as peasant 
land.?! 

The multazims’ reaction to all of this was confused and feeble at first. The 
ulama were divided between those who were multazims and those who were 
not, and were easily put off by the katkhuda, who told them he could not 
change the Pasha's order. A protest staged in al-Azhar by the wives of soldiers, 
many of whom had recently acquired iltizams, was disavowed by the offended 
shaykhs. Some multazims took refuge in fantasy, believing that the whole 
affair was the work of the Coptic surveyors. But the Pasha put an end to all 
speculation when he returned in June 1815. One of his first acts was to give 
robes of honor to the men in charge of the survey, who rode in procession 
through Cairo before returning to work.’ Still, a more dangerous situation 
existed now that a portion of Muhammad Ali's army, which included many 
multazims, had returned from Arabia with him. The soldiers and other 
multazims became impatient as the stipends promised them were late and less 
than half of what had been expected. When a portion of the army revolted in 
July, however, the immediate cause was an attempt to drill them in the 
"French" manner and a rumor that the Pasha intended to dress them in 
"French-style" uniforms. Muhammad Ali narrowly escaped to the Citadel 
with a few loyal troops and officers, whereupon the soldiers took to plundering 
the shops and markets of Cairo.” 

The Pasha remained in the Citadel until late September. He won over some 
of the leading ulama by promising to restore the 1/1zams, and the townspeople 
by paying for most of their losses. He won back most of the soldiers by 
dispensing gifts of money, and then he dispersed them in barracks throughout 
the country. Al-Jabarti glumly observed that were it not for the Pasha's 
diplomacy, and had the soldiers’ revolt not turned to plunder, then “all” 
would have turned against Muhammad Ali because of his seizure of the 
iltizams and rizqas.^^ In any event, the iltizams were not restored, but the 
stipends of the most prominent multazims were raised to compensate them for 
the extraordinary charges they used to levy on their villages. The lesser 
multazims received nothing, while harassment of them continued. In 1816, the 
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Table 6.1 Government share of the tax demanded 1n eleven villages in 
al-Daqahhyya province, 1800-14° 


1800 1802 1814 
Current/constant Current/constant Current/constant 


al-Qubab al-Kubra and 


al-Qalyubiyya? 455 942 1,460 1,460 
al-Qubab al-Kubra 176 346 698 698 
al-Qubab al-Sughra 254 525 44 87 771 771 
al-Sirw 1,850 3,923 304 599 3,045 3,045 
al- Darakisa 370 785 81 160 1,904 1,904 
al-Zarqa and 

Mit Abu Abd Allah 70 137 1,427 1,427 
al-Jamaliyya 44 87 3,564 3,564 
al-Baramun 106 208 3,361 3,361 
al-Baddala 60 119 989 989 
al-Khiyariyya 45 89 942 942 
al-Manzala 1,519 2,992 1,804 1,804 
Fariskur 1,806 2,140 1,969 1,969 


? [n thousands of current and “constant” paras. Calculated as the total tax of a village 
minus deductions for local expenses and stipends, and the fa’iz and barrani of the 
multazims. Current paras were adjusted to “constant” paras using index B (1814 = 100) 
in table A2.2. 

b Al-Qubab al-Kubra and al-Qalyubiyya were treated as one village in 1800, and 
subsequently as separate villages. | 

Sources: 1800: Egypt, Dar al-Watha’iq, Daftar usul tarabi' , no. 4541, “Daftar wilayat 
mansuriyya . . . 1215." 1802: Egypt, Dar al-Watha’iq, Daftar muqata'a nawahi khassa 
wilayat al-mansura 1217, no. 1179. 1814: Omar Toussoun, “Le Cadastre de 
Mohammed Ali," part 3 of La Géographie de l'Egypte à l'époque arabe: Mémoires de la 
Société royale de géographie d' Egypte, VIII (Cairo, 1936), pp. 439—53. 


governor of al-Minufiyya investigated and recorded the gifts previously given 
the multazims by the village shaykhs upon their investment in the shtyakha. 
These sums were deducted from the stipends owed the multazims. Often the 
amount was more than a single year's stipend, and the remainder was 
deducted in the following year. Two years later only a third of the stipend was 
paid.?? | 
The inspection of title-deeds and the cadaster of 1813-14 carried to its 
logical end the Pasha's strategy of reducing various intermediaries' shares of 
landed revenue, to the benefit of the treasury. Even then, however, many 
multazims retained their usya, free of tax, and regular stipends appear to have 
been paid them from the early 1820s. The masmuh privileges of the village 
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shaykhs were also renewed, as was mentioned earlier. Still, land-tax revenues 
increased dramatically as a result of these reforms. 

A comparison of the tax registers of al-Daqahliyya province from before and 
during 1813-14 yields an impression of the extent of the increase in revenues 
(table 6.1). The figures are presented in current as well as “constant” paras. 
"Constant" paras were adjusted for changes in the exchange value of the 
Egyptian coinage against the Austrian thaler, a relatively stable currency that 
circulated widely in the Levant. An index the base of which is the exchange 
value in 1814 was used to calculate "constant" paras, so as to correct for the 
steady depreciation of the Egyptian currency. Depreciation contributed to 
price inflation, but “constant” paras are adjusted only for devaluation against 
the thaler, not for inflation as a whole. Since Muhammad Ali demanded sound 
coin for his exports, and much of his budget was expended on imports from 
Europe, the adjustment of revenue accounts from current to “constant” paras 
provides a more meaningful picture of the state of his finances.*° The figures 
in table 6.1 represent the government's share of the tax demanded in each 
village, not necessarily the amounts that were actually collected. Even so, they 
are instructive. 

The decline in the “constant” value of the government's share of tax 
demanded from al-Manzala and Fariskur may have resulted from the 
redrawing of their boundaries. In the nine other villages, changes in bound- 
aries may also have contributed to the dramatic increase in the tax due the 
government. Still, the figures for 1800 and 1802 show how little was left to the 
treasury in its own accounting after the multazims and local notables had 
claimed their shares of the land tax. It appears that most of the increase in the 
government's share of the tax resulted from the reduction or elimination of 
those claims. 


The revival and expansion of agriculture 


At about the same time that Muhammad Ali began his campaign to increase 
the treasury's share of revenues, which culminated in the first cadaster and the 
abolition of tax farming, he also took measures to promote the revival and 
expansion of agriculture. There can be little doubt that the recovery of 
agriculture from the setbacks of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
enhanced the Pasha's revenues, even if precise statistics from this period are 
lacking. 

In the early years of Muhammad Ali's rule a number of factors promoted an 
expansion of the cultivated area, beginning with the return to political 
stability. To be sure, the troops who fought for the Pasha during his slow 
conquest of Egypt behaved no better toward peasants and townspeople than 
his opponents' forces, and his campaigns were no less destructive than earlier 
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ones. Yet once he seized control of a province he did not surrender it, thereby 
ending the cycle of destruction. Major dikes and canals were repaired for the 
first time in years, and deserted villages were repopulated. 

Early measures to promote the revival of agriculture had effect only in 
Lower Egypt, in the territory the Pasha controlled. In June 1808 the repair of 
Bahr Tanah (an old canal east of al-Mansura) was completed.” During 
September and October of that year (the time of the inundation) the Pasha 
toured the Delta, levying new taxes and investigating the condition of the 
villages. He ordered those villages reported as ruined to be reassigned in 
iltizam to his family and his officers, who would be responsible for them. On 
being informed that the province of al-Buhayra was nearly deserted, he 
ordered the forced resettlement there of alleged migrants to the towns. 
Elsewhere, it seems, the restoration of security encouraged peasants to 
reoccupy land that they had abandoned in the previous decades. The 
reportedly inhabited villages of al-Qalyubiyya increased from 25 to 149, and 
those of al-Minufiyya from 60 to 270, during the decade between the 
establishment of Muhammad Ali's rule and the cadaster of 1813—14.?* 

An unknown amount of land was therefore brought into production 
between the beginning of the Pasha's governorate and the first cadaster, 
because of the establishment of security and the repair of the irrigation system, 
and the expansion continued afterward with government encouragement. In 
the first year after the cadaster 64 additional feddans were cultivated and taxed 
in the village of Mazra‘at Biljay, and likewise 36 feddans in Sallant and 25 
feddans in al-Danabiq.?? There were significant amounts of land still classified 
as uncultivated (bur) in some villages in 1819-20 which were cultivated and 
taxed beginning in 1820-21: 927 feddans in Zafar, 95 feddans in Shirimsah, 76 
feddans in Mit Sandub, 70 feddans in Abu Da‘ud al-Sibakh, and 22 feddans in 
Nawasa al-Ghayt. An additional 45 feddans in Bihayda were cultivated and 
taxed beginning in 1821-22.?? 

Muhammad Ali did not redistribute peasant land in small plots, as Yacoub 
Artin claimed. To do so would have been to give land to families who lacked 
all of the resources needed to cultivate it and pay its tax, and thus to hinder the 
growth of agriculture and revenues. The relatively wealthy strata were the 
ones with sufficient resources to take on and improve idle land, and in fact it 
was often the rural notables who did this. In the year after the first cadaster, 
the Arab Shaykh Muhammad Abu Qawra of Mit al-Amil cultivated 19 feddans 
of formerly idle land in the nearby village of Shannisa, which were then taxed. 
In 1817 two shaykhs of the village of Mit Abu al-Husayn agreed to cultivate 30 
feddans of idle (bur) land in their own village and to pay its tax. At some other 
time Ibrahim Aql, a shaykh of Mit Hadar, and Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Minbawi, one of the ulama of al-Mansura, respectively acquired 33% feddans 
and 543 feddans of uncultivated (1b‘adiyya) land in the village of Birqanqas.?! 
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Uncultivated land normally required some years of work to be made fully 
productive, and so tax incentives were used to encourage its cultivation, a 
policy evident as early as 1815. In three villages, where the tax on continuously 
cultivated land was 8, 9, and 10 riyals (of 90 paras) per feddan, the tax on 
newly cultivated land was set at 6, 8, and 7 riyals respectively.?? In 1817 the 
shaykhs of al-Bagliyya and Shubra Hur agreed that the people of al-Baqliyya 
would cultivate and pay the tax on 20 feddans of idle (1b‘adiyya) land in the 
other village. The tax was 5 riyals per feddan. If it was increased after the 
four-year period “which His Highness has allowed," then the additional 
amount would be paid by the villagers of Shubra Hur.?? Five riyals was nearly 
the lowest tax on land in those days. Similar incentives, like a grace period of 
three or four years, during which a low tax or no tax at all was paid, continued 
to be offered to encourage the cultivation of idle land.?* 

Some of this land was acquired by simple cultivators in small plots, like the 
20 feddans of 1b‘adiyya in Shubra Hur that was cultivated by “the people of 
al-Bagliyya," according to the agreement negotiated by their shaykhs. How- 
ever, someone like Muhammad Abu Qawra or Shaykh al-Minbawi would have 
farmed the land he acquired with the labor of others, most likely through 
sharecropping arrangements in which he supplied most or all of the capital as 
well as the land. In the 1810s, then, peasants and notables responded to 
conditions and incentives that encouraged them to bring idle land under 
cultivation. More generous incentives were given certain powerful Arab 
shaykhs to settle their tribes, such as taxation of their land at half the normal 
rate, tax exemption for a number of years, and grants of land free of any tax.?? 

Security, the repair and maintenance of the irrigation system, and incen- 
tives to cultivate idle land — all of this led to an increase in the cultivated area 
over what it had been at the beginning of Muhammad Al's rule. While there 
are no reliable statistics available to show the advances made before the 
cadaster of 1813-14, the evidence permits one to infer an increase in the 
cultivated area and in total agricultural output. Beginning with this cadaster 
statements of the taxed and cultivated area are available, which are informative 
if used cautiously (see table 6.2). 

For table 6.2 the figures reported by Amin Sami and Ali Barakat for the 
taxed area in 1818-22, which were taken from archival sources, were used as a 
standard for judging the reliability of other accounts of the extent of the 
cultivated and taxed land. The figures in the table therefore differ from those 
used by Helen Rivlin, who concluded that the cultivated area in 1821 
and even in 1844 was less than it had been in 1800.*° She reached this 
conclusion by accepting the figures of Jacotin for 1800 and Mengin for 1821, 
among others. Yet the method used by Jacotin to arrive at his figure does not 
permit it to be taken seriously, and Mengin underreported the cultivated area 
by nearly half.?' 
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Table 6.2 Taxed and cultivated land in Egypt, 1813-63° 


Taxed Cultivated 
1813-14 2,905 3,055 
1817-18 | 3,003 
1820-21 3,659 
1821-22 3,647 
1830s° 3,856 
1843 3,672 
1844 3,590 
1852 3,525 
18634 4,395 


^ [n thousands of feddans. 

>The figure Barakat found in the register of al-Diwan al-Khidiwi for that year, 
preferred to his adjusted figure. Figures reported for 1813— 20 are in feddans of 33314 
square qasabas, measured with a qasaba of 23 qabdas, these feddans being 
approximately 4416.533 square metres in area. From 1821, the surveyors used a qasaba 
of 22 qabdas, resulting in a smaller feddan of approximately 4200.833 square metres. 
Since the shorter qabda was ordered to be used in resurvey of several districts in 1821, 
after completion of the cadaster of 1819— 20, it is possible that the landed area reported 
for 1820—21 includes feddans of both sizes. The new feddan, being smaller, produced a 
false increase of about 5 percent of the landed area where it was used. 

^ Clot published this figure in 1840, giving no date for it. 

? [ncludes the land from Aswan to Wadi Halfa, first taxed in 1854, plus the formerly 
tax-free estates, subjected to the ushr tax in the same year. 

Sources: 1813: Yacoub Artin, La Propriété fonciére en Egypte (Bulaq, 1883), p. 325, and 
Yacoub Artin, “Essai sur les causes de renchérissement de la vie matérielle au Caire 
dans le courant du XIXe siècle (1800 à 1907),” in Mémorres presentées à l’Institut 
egyptien, V , 2 (Cairo, 1907), p. 67. 1817-18 and 1822: Amin Sami, Taqwim al-nil 

(3 vols., Cairo, 1915-36), II, 266—70, 298 —302. 1820-21: Ali Barakat, Tatawwur 
al-milkiyya al-zira‘tyya fi misr wa atharuhu ala al-hakara al-siyasiyya 1813—1914 (Cairo, 
1977), pp. 26-28. 1830s: A.-B. Clot, Aperçu général sur l'Egypte (2 vols., Paris, 1840), 
II, 264-65. 1843: de Regny, Statistique de l'Egypte, cited in Patrick O’Brien, “The 
Long-Term Growth of Agricultural Production in Egypt,” in Political and Social 
Change in Modern Egypt, ed. P. M. Holt (Oxford, 1968), p. 172. 1844: Report of Col. 
Barnett, cited in Helen A. B. Rivlin, The Agricultural Policy of Muhammad Ali in 
Egypt (Cambridge, Mass. 1961), pp. 256—57. 1852: PRO, FO 78/1401, Green to 
Malmesbury, Alexandria, May 1, 1858, and Butros Ghali, ““Taqrir fi ma yata‘allaq 
bi-l-dara'ib al-aqariyya,” in Filib Jallad, ed., Qamus al-idara wa al-qada' (Alexandria 
1890-92), IV, 703; 1863: Artin, Propriété foncière, p. 325. 


Table 6.2 also differs in one respect from Barakat’s accounting. He reports 
that the figure of 3,658,843 feddans of taxed land was recorded in the register 
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of al-Diwan al-Khidiwi (Muhammad Als council), for the fiscal year 
1820-21. He believed this was too high, and that instead the total should have 
been the sum of the area taxed in Lower Egypt in 1815, reported as 1,903,788 
feddans, and the area taxed in Upper Egypt in 1821, which was 1,314,727 
feddans.?? Yet he failed to take into account the likelihood of an increase in the 
taxed area in Lower Egypt between 1815 and 1821. On the basis of the figures 
he found, 440,328 feddans were added to the taxed area of Lower Egypt in 
those years, an increase of 23 percent. 

An increase in the taxed area of that magnitude is plausible, especially in 
view of the fact that not all of it represented newly cultivated land. During 
those years and afterward a certain amount of usya land devolved to the state as 
a result of the death of multazims without heirs, which added to the taxed area. 
Another contribution was made in 1819-20 by the conversion of the masmuh of 
most village shaykhs from an allowance of tax-free land into a payment 
remitted from the tax collected in their villages. This alone might have added 
about 4 percent to the taxed area. Third, there was another reduction in the 
size of the feddan used in the survey in 1821,?? so that the areas of taxed and 
cultivated land reported in 1820-21 were artificially increased by about 5 
percent. Taking all of this into account, between 1815 and 1821 the increase in 
the cultivated area of Lower Egypt was somewhere below 18 percent, but that 
is still impressive. 

In all of Egypt in the 1830s and 1840s a median of some 3.7 million feddans 
were cultivated, representing a real increase (adjusted for the smaller feddan) 
of about 18 percent over the area reportedly cultivated 1n 1813-14. The small 
difference between the areas taxed in 1821 and 1822 and the areas cultivated in 
the following two decades suggests that most of the expansion of the cultivated 
area up to the middle of the nineteenth century was achieved by the early 
1820s. The closing of this phase of agricultural expansion was marked by some 
important large-scale projects, such as the repair of the sea dike of Abu Qir, 
the closure of the Fara‘uniyya dike in al-Minufiyya, and closure of the dike at 
Diba on Lake Manzala. Some of these projects symbolized the efforts that 
were required merely to recover lost ground, for the Fara‘uniyya dike had 
been ruptured in the 1780s and the Abu Qir dike had been broken by the 
British in 1801.4? Whether the cultivated area in the 1820s exceeded what it 
had been during the French occupation or prior to 1770 cannot be known, 
because of a lack of useable statistics. 

As the expansion of the cultivated area slowed, a second phase of 
agricultural development began in Lower Egypt with the deepening of old 
canals and the digging of new ones in order to provide water for the irrigation 
of summer crops, especially cotton. During the French expedition, an 
estimated eighth of the cultivated land of Lower Egypt was perennially 
irrigated. Like all land it was irrigated by the basin method for a winter crop. 
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After the spring harvest it was planted with a summer crop, like rice or 
sesame, which was irrigated by the use of waterwheels or other mechanical 
devices. Or, it was planted with an autumn crop like maize that was irrigated 
by machine at first, and later by gravity flow as the floodwaters rose toward 
September. Perennial irrigation allowed the production of two and sometimes 
three crops per year, but its expansion required a significant investment. It 
was necessary to construct and maintain canals and wells deep enough to carry 
water for summer irrigation, to install waterwheels to raise it to the land, and 
to build dikes to protect the summer and autumn crops from being drowned 
by the floodwaters. 

In 1821 and 1822 successful experiments in growing and marketing 
long-staple cotton led to a large-scale project over the next dozen years or so of 
deepening old canals and excavating new ones, so as to expand the area 
planted in this crop. Most of the major summer canals were completed by 
1834, and ten years later a reported 50,836 waterwheels were in operation in 
Lower Egypt.*! This new phase of development witnessed an increase in the 
“cropped” area of Lower Egypt, the cropped area being “the surface 
equivalent of land which yields only a single crop."*^ Where the land 
produced two crops the cropped area was doubled, even though this would not 
show up as an increase in the cultivated area. ; 

Despite a dearth of reliable statistics, most students of this era have 
concluded that there was an overall increase in agricultural production from 
the early 1820s on, reflecting the increase in the cropped area and greater 
production of summer crops.*? Still, it appears that this phase of agricultural 
expansion was more costly and its results more limited than what was 
accomplished before 1821. The building and maintenance of the summer 
canals involved larger corvées than before, including the draft of labor from 
outside of the districts and even the provinces in which the projects were 
located. The summer canals were cleaned during the cold winter months, and 
according to Ali Mubarak the amount of work required was beyond the 
capacity of the population. Only about a third of the required maintenance 
work was done, he wrote, and so the supply of summer water was inadequate. 
The difficulty of maintaining the summer canals, and the great amounts of 
labor needed for irrigation, led to the idea of the Nile Barrage project, which 
was begun but not completed.^ 

Thus Muhammad Ali's efforts to revive and expand agriculture met with 
only qualified success. After the setbacks of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries much idle land was brought back into cultivation in the 
first half of his governorate. It is more difficult to assess the results of the 
expansion of summer irrigation which followed. The difficulty arises not only 
from a dearth of statistics, but from the fact that the whole agrarian economy 
of Lower Egypt was being transformed, and the short-term consequences of 
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that are not entirely clear. From the early 1820s on, there were persistent 
reports of labor shortages in the countryside, and also of peasant flight from 
the villages to escape debts and avoid conscription. There are additional 
reports, corroborated by the court records (see chapter 8), that give one an 
impression of the cumulative impoverishment of the peasantry. Thus, while 
the productive capacity of the country increased, it may well be that 
production itself leveled off or even declined, as the rural society was pushed 
to the limit of its ability to produce and pay taxes. 


The Pasha’s revenues 


The course of the Pasha’s revenues indicates that a limit of this sort was 
reached in the 1820s. Most published statements of the revenues of Egypt 
under Muhammad Ali are estimates, and some of them are wildly inaccurate. 
The budgets of 1817-18 and 1822, taken from the archives and published by 
Amin Sami, served as a basis for selection of the revenue accounts that appear 
to be the most reliable (see table 6.3). Because of the method of selection used, 
this series shows a more modest increase in revenues after the early 1820s than 
the accounts of Rivlin, Owen, and Afaf Marsot. Rivlin used Boislecomte's 
figure of 70 million piasters for 1821, which is clearly too low when compared 
with Sami's figures from 1817-18 and 1822, each of which is more than twice 
as large. Owen relied instead upon Mengin, who reported revenues of a little 
under 120 million piasters in 1821, which is still less than four-fifths of the 
revenue of 1817-18 and less than two-thirds of that of 1822.7 Reliance upon 
either Boislecomte's or Mengin's low figures for 1821 will produce the 
impression of a greater expansion of revenues afterward than actually 
occurred. Reliance upon too high estimates from later years can produce a 
similar result. The figure of 360 million piasters in 1838, used by Owen, was 
what Medem reported the revenues of an “average” year were generally 
believed to be. It is not clear what he meant by “average,” but at any rate his 
figure seems much too high in light of the mounting tax arrears and a drop in 
the export price of cotton the year before." For 1838 Baptistin Poujoulat 
reported an “average” revenue of slightly more than 259 million piasters, 
which he claimed to have gotten from one of the Armenian officials employed 
by the Pasha. His figure seems more reasonable. Though taken from Amin 
Sami, Marsot’s revenue figures were not adjusted for currency depreciation, 
and they include one for 1848 that was purely a projection by Sami and not a 
real figure.*” 

Table 6.3 shows that Muhammad Ali's revenues more than doubled 
between 1817-18 and the mid 1830s, in current piasters. But the increase 
nearly vanishes when these figures are adjusted for the devaluation of the 
currency against the Austrian thaler (which is not adjustment for inflation) to 
“constant” piasters. The Pasha appears to have had difficulty in maintaining 
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Table 6.3 The revenues of Egypt, 1818—47 (1n thousands of current and constant 


piasters)? 
Current Constant Index 

1817-18^ 150,413 120,331 100 
1822 188,500 120,416 100 
1825 200,000 106,000 88 
1826 200,000 106,000 88 
1827 250,000 132,500 110 
1829 255,864 135,608 113 
1829-30 246,897 130,855 109 
1833 252,568— 253,000* 101,027 84 
1834-35 311,410 124,564 104 
1835-36 306,430 122,572 102 
1838 259,119 103,680 86 
1842 292,663 111,212 92 
1845—46 289,005 104,041 86 
1846-47 300,202 108,073 90 


“The Egyptian piaster (girsh) equaled 40 paras. Current piasters were adjusted to 
“constant” piasters using index B in table A2.2. 

The fiscal year began with the Coptic month of Tut, i.e., from September 10 or 11. 
Single years probably refer to the second Christian year within the fiscal year, so that 
1822 refers to 1821—22 and so on. 

“From Bowring and Douin, respectively. 

Sources: 1817-18, 1822, and 1842: Sami, Taqwim, II, 266—75, 303, 571-72. 1825, 1826, 
1829, and 1833: Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislecomte, pp. 126-27. 1827 and 
1835-36: René Cattaui, La Règne de Mohamed Ali d'après les Archives russes (3 vols., 
Cairo and Rome, 1931-36), I, 110, and II, part 2, pp. 406-10. 1829-30 and 1833: John 
Bowring, “Report on Egypt and Candia,” Parliamentary Papers, XXI (1840), 44. 
1834-35: A. Colin, “Lettres sur l'Egypte," Revue des Deux Mondes, Ath. series, 
“Budget et Administration,” 13 (1838), 105. 1845-46: PRO, FO 78/707, Murray to 
Palmerston, January 1, 1847. 1846-47: PRO, FO 78/757, Murray to Palmerston, 
March 17, 1848. 


revenues at something like the real value they reached in the early 1820s. This 
occurred in spite of efforts to diversify the sources of revenue. In 1817-18 and 
1822, the land tax accounted for more than half of all receipts. In various 
accounts from 1829 to 1836, after a new capitation tax and exports of cotton 
began to contribute to revenues, the land tax still accounted for 35—50 percent 
of all receipts. Profits from the sale of monopolized goods, including cotton, 
contributed from 19 to 22 percent, and the capitation tax contributed between 
10 and 20 percent.?? The land tax remained by far the most important source 
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of revenue. The most rapid growth in land-tax receipts, and in treasury 
revenues overall, occurred with the abolition of the iltizam system and the 
revival of agriculture in the 1810s. By the early 1820s treasury receipts reached 
the level of about 120 million “constant” piasters. Thereafter, annual revenues 
would reflect conditions in the agricultural sector, and, secondarily, the state 
of the export market for cotton.?! 

Despite the growth of cotton exports and high prices, revenues calculated in 
"constant" piasters declined by some 12 percent from 1822 to 1825-26, 
because of the low floods of 1824 and 1825. Conscription, and grand corvées 
for the construction of summer canals, may have contributed to the decline by 
disrupting and reducing the supply of labor, though their effects cannot be 
calculated. Cotton output and prices fell after 1826, but revenues increased 
dramatically during 1827-30 to a level roughly 10 percent above that of the 
early 1820s. This may have resulted from various measures taken in response 
to the earlier decline in revenues. The provincial administration was reor- 
ganized and partially decentralized, and greater attention was paid to agricul- 
ture. From 1826, into and through the 1830s, Muhammad Ali and his sons 
Ibrahim and Abbas convened regular meetings of provincial officials and 
shaykhs to look into the affairs of the countryside. One of these councils, 
Majlis al-Mashura, produced a comprehensive set of regulations governing 
agriculture, the operation of the monopolies, and the duties of provincial 
officials, which was published in 1829 under the title La’that zira‘at al-fallah 
wa tadbir ahkam al-siyasa bi-qasd al-najah.?? On a less positive note, payments 
in coin for monopolized crops appear to have ceased entirely in 1826, the 
government issuing only promissory notes. The policy of “‘tax solidarity," 
whereby villages were made collectively responsible for the arrears of any of 
their inhabitants, appears to have been started in 1827. The land-tax rates 
were also increased, and up to 1829 exports of food crops were stepped up.?? 

These measures helped to raise the revenues needed to pay for the Morean 
expedition (1824-28) and the invasion of Syria, which was launched in 
September 1831. But their effect was to impoverish at least a portion of the 
peasantry, which is one reason why the revenue increase could not be 
sustained. This and an excessive and destructive flood in 1829, followed by a 
low one the next year, produced a shortage of wheat for bread in the towns, 
and a potential political crisis, by the spring of 1831. Thus in the same month 
that the Syrian expedition was launched, the internal trade in grain and 
legumes was liberalized. Summer crops remained fully monopolized, how- 
ever, and the export monopoly of all crops continued.?^ 

Revenues in *constant" terms hit an all-time low around 1833. By removing 
men from the land and provoking their flight, the conscription necessary to 
assemble the forces sent to Syria contributed to an unknown extent to the 
downturn. Despite the peasants’ freedom after 1831 to cultivate and market 
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most winter crops as they pleased, the loss of revenues also reflected the 
cumulative effect on the rural economy of tax solidarity and payment for crops 
in promissory notes. Payment in coin for some crops may have been revived in 
1831 (it was recommended by Majlis al-Mashura), but the policy of tax 
solidarity was continued until September 1836.?? Exports of cotton in 1833 
were the lowest they had been since the early 1820s.?9 

The modest increase in “constant” revenues of the mid 1830s resulted partly 
from Muhammad Ali's renewed attention to agriculture after the end of the 
first Syrian war, and in particular his resort to policies that offered the 
peasants a greater incentive to produce. An upturn in cotton prices in 1834 
also accounts for part of the increase. Higher prices enabled the Pasha to offer 
cultivators a more attractive price for their cotton, and in 1836 payments for 
all crops were made once more in cash.°? 

Once again, though, the revenue increase could not be sustained. Using 
Poujoulat’s figure for 1838, revenues by then had almost fallen in constant 
terms to their 1833 level. This reflected not only a downturn in cotton prices, 
but also the arrears of the land tax. In 1839 Bowring reported that a year’s 
taxes were in arrears, and that the tax of some villages was owed for two and 
three years.?? The revenue figures from the mid-1840s reflect an administra- 
tive retrenchment begun in 1838 in response to the fiscal crisis, which 
included the grant of large tracts of land as estates to the Pasha, his family, and 
officials and officers. 


The question of the condition of the peasantry under Muhammad Ali has been 
debated since the Pasha's own time, and usually more heat than light has been 
generated. The revenue figures in table 6.3 indicate that something, or some 
combination of things, inhibited the growth of revenues after the 1820s. Since 
the land tax and receipts from the sale of monopolized crops accounted for up 
to 75 percent of the Pasha's revenues, it seems only logical that the cause was a 
leveling off of agricultural production, or even a tendency for it to fall in 
certain years. One of the principal reasons for that appears to have been the 
progressive impoverishment of the peasantry. The evidence for this, and its 
consequences, will be discussed in the following chapters. 
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The early years of Muhammad Ali's rule saw a general improvement in rural 
conditions. The Pasha ended the cycle of destructive warfare that had lasted 
some thirty-five years, and as he did so, he saw to the repair of the irrigation 
system and encouraged the cultivation of idle land. As was seen in the previous 
chapter, peasants reoccupied villages and fields that had been abandoned, and 
agriculture revived. In 1817 Henry Salt, the British consul, reported his 
impression “that the fellahs or cultivators of the soil are in general better 
treated and more content than for many years past."! 

The improvement in rural conditions was short-lived, however, and signs of 
distress began to appear in the 1820s. Rural distress was the product of 
conscription and the corvée, taxes and the monopoly system, and natural 
disasters like bad floods and epidemics. The decade following Salt's report 
began and ended with excessive and destructive floods in 1818, 1819, 1820, 
and 1829, while in its midst there were consecutive inadequate floods in 1824 
and 1825.* The 1820s also witnessed the beginning of the conscription of 
peasants for the military, plus the enlargement of the corvée for the building 
and maintenance of summer canals. Taxation and the monopoly system, 
administered together, led to widespread indebtedness. To escape debts 
(mainly arrears of taxes) as well as to avoid conscription, peasants began to 
abandon their villages and fields in numbers that, while impossible to 
estimate, were sufficient to cause official concern. More than anything else, 
then, the decline of “constant” revenues after 1830 was attributable to 
deteriorating conditions in the countryside.? 


The grand corvées, conscription, and the control of labor 


The first indications of rural distress came a year after Salt's optimistic report, 
in 1818. In the autumn, a surcharge on the land tax was announced, followed 
by an excessive flood that destroyed the summer crops and whole villages. 
Struck by these two blows, as al-Jabarti put it, “many” peasants abandoned 
their land. The high floods of 1818-20 also coincided with the beginning of the 
grand corvée for construction of the Mahmudiyya canal, the first of the new 
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canals, which connected the Rosetta Nile with the port of Alexandria. 
Laborers were taken to work on this project from villages throughout Lower 
Egypt. Work began in the spring of 1817, and after a number of interruptions 
the canal was completed in January 1820. Corvée labor was paid, or supposed 
to be, but conditions worsened as this project went on. Al-Jabarti reported 
that “many” died from cold and exhaustion during the early months of 1819, 
and that when the corvée resumed in July the peasant laborers were sent to 
work bound like prisoners. The summer corvée was resisted, he wrote, 
because it removed men from maize cultivation, and maize was “their 
sustenance." After the canal's completion the laborers returned to their 
villages “after most of them had perished.’”* 

Al-Jabarti's account may have been exaggerated out of animosity toward 
Muhammad Ali. It and other unsubstantiated reports of high mortality during 
the Mahmudiyya canal's construction have left an impression of the brutality 
of the corvée as well as its harmful effect on the rural economy and society. Yet 
it is difficult to assess events whose narrator disliked the Pasha's regime as 
much as al-Jabarti did. In view of his bias it 1s significant that his report of 
peasant flight in 1818 was the first indication he had given of some rural 
distress in nearly a decade of Muhammad Ali's rule. The cause, according to 
him, was an increase in tax rates coinciding with the first of three destructive 
floods. The next year the laborers working on the Mahmudiyya canal were 
subjected to unusually harsh conditions and brutal treatment, which undoubt- 
edly contributed to but did not in themselves cause a widespread worsening of 
conditions. A second point is that although large-scale corvées became a 
regular feature of rural life in the 1820s, it seems that they became better 
organized, and that laborers were not treated as badly as they were on the 
Mahmudiyya canal project — at least, there is no evidence that they were. 

How, then, did the corvée affect rural conditions? The use of corvée labor 
to maintain the irrigation system was nothing new, but the grand corvées 
ordered by Muhammad Ali were unprecedented in the peasants' experience, 
since they were taken to work on large projects often distant from their own 
villages and not of direct benefit to themselves. The labor needed to maintain 
the irrigation system increased as the new and deeper summer canals were 
built, but what was actually available seems to have been inadequate. In a 
country whose total population may have reached 5 million in 1830, the 
dimensions of the problem are apparent from Linant's estimate that annually 
from 1820 to 1831 about 67,000 men were needed to construct canals, and an 
additional 400,000 were needed to clean them. This problem was made worse 
by the evasion of the corvée and by lackadaisical work on the part of those who 
could not evade it. Resistance also seems to have taken the form of sabotage. 
After the ruinous flood of 1829, for example, it was rumored that “many 
cultivators" secretly cut the dikes that protected the fields, adding to the 
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destruction.? While it is nearly impossible to estimate the grand corvée's effect 
on the rural economy, it nevertheless seems likely that resistance to it was a 
factor in the tendency for revenues to level off and decline in the later years of 
Muhammad Ali's rule. 

Like the effect of the corvée, the effect of conscription is difficult to estimate 
with any precision, but at least the dimensions of the problem can be outlined. 
Conscription began with a levy of 4,000 peasants in Jirja province in Upper 
Egypt, in February 1822. It was not begun in Lower Egypt until 1824—25. If 
at full strength, the twelve conscript regiments formed through 1825 would 
have totalled 48,000 men. During the 1830s, at their largest, the Pasha's 
armed forces included an estimated 100,000 conscripts, most of them 
peasants. Conscription removed labor from the fields, but not so great a 
proportion of the labor force as has often been claimed, since Egypt's 
population was twice as large as some of the Pasha's critics thought. Daniel 
Panzac estimates it as having been about 5 million during 1830-40, and 5.4 
million in 1848.” Conscription may have disrupted the rural labor supply by 
inducing peasants to adopt strategies of resistance and avoidance, like taking 
flight, as much as it did by actually removing them from the land. Though 
European critics of the Pasha seem to have exaggerated the cruelty with which 
peasants were conscripted, it nevertheless appears that by the 1830s the 
methods used to fill quotas of recruits had become more brutal, and so had the 
means of avoidance, which included self-mutilation and the mutilation of male 
children.? 

The introduction of conscription in the early 1820s coincided with the 
increased use of corvée labor for the construction of summer canals and the 
expansion of cotton cultivation, as well as with rising net taxation. Then came 
the low floods of 1824 and 1825. Though al-Jabarti mentioned peasant flight in 
1818, there is no further mention of it in the available sources until October 
1826, when an order was issued that forbade it. The order also mentioned that 
fugitives from as early as 1822-23 were being sought to return to their villages. 
From then through the 1840s the problem of peasant flight from village and 
field was of continual official concern, as evidenced both by foreign observers 
and government documents. In 1829, for example, La’that zira‘at al-fallah 
instructed the district governors (hukkam al-akhtat) to continually . . . search 
for the persons who flee from the villages of the[ir] district." An order in 1844 
stated, “it is known that the situation of strangers [in a village] will be learned 
in the space of four or five days, and so if one 1s found . . . and it appears that 
he is fleeing, he is to be arrested" by the shaykh al-balad. Fugitives were 
punished and returned to their original villages, while harsher punishments 
were meted out to anyone who harbored them. Through the 1840s, also, rural 
migrants to the towns were apprehended and returned to their villages.? 

Despite official concern with the problem of peasant flight, its actual 
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dimension and its effect on agriculture are uncertain. The desertion of dozens 
of whole villages alleged in some sources is scarcely credible, and does not 
tally with the more reliable reports available. Moreover, not all of the 
fugitives removed themselves from agriculture. At least some and perhaps 
many took up farming in a new locale after escaping their debts. In 1829 the 
provincial governors of Lower Egypt were instructed to wait until after the 
harvest before returning such fugitives to their original villages.!! 

In addition to tracking down fugitives, the government attempted to control 
the movement of the rural labor force by creating an internal pass system in 
1829. This involved the issuance of a pass (tadhkirat murur) to each peasant by 
his village shaykh, with the latter's guarantee. In it the peasant's name, 
“color,” age, and description were inscribed. If he had a reason to travel from 
his village, the length of time in which he would be away was supposed to be 
written in the pass. Any stranger who entered a village or town was to have his 
pass inspected. Though its effectiveness is uncertain, the pass system was still 
in use some fifteen years later, as shown by an order prescribing a prison term 
of six months to two years for anyone who provided or carried passes that were 
counterfeit or altered. ^ 

The pursuit of fugitives and the pass system were expressions of the Pasha's 
overall concern to have at his command a population that was adequate for the 
realization of his ambitious projects. Toward this end he also devised policies 
to increase fertility and lower mortality. Beginning in 1829, he issued a series 
of orders requiring the village shaykhs to see that every person in their charge 
was married as soon as he or she reached maturity. If any could not afford the 
costs of marriage, the shaykhs were supposed to provide them with funds. 
Another order made the inducement of abortion a crime punishable by six 
months to two years in prison, and incidentally testifies to its practice. 
Whether these measures had any effect at all cannot be determined. As for 
lowering mortality, in the 1830s a quarantine system was adopted to protect 
the country from plague, and thousands of children were also vaccinated 
against smallpox. These two diseases had nearly disappeared by the end of the 
Pasha's rule. ? 

Official concern with the supply and control of agricultural labor indicates 
that it was a significant and perhaps growing problem from the beginning of 
the 1820s. Panzac estimates only a modest growth in Egypt’s population 
before 1830, and believes that it did not increase at all in the thirties, as a result 
of the pressures of taxation, conscription, and corvée, and cholera and plague 
epidemics in 1831 and 1835.!^ Conscription, flight, sabotage, and lackadaisical 
work also contributed much to the problem of labor. Thus while the extension 
of summer irrigation increased the productivity of the land, in the short run 
the returns were limited, because of a finite supply of labor, its resistance to 
control, and its declining productivity. 
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Taxation and the early monopoly system 


Peasant resistance developed as the demands of the Pasha multiplied. During 
1820—26 there were five revolts, the largest of them occurring in Upper Egypt. 
Their timing shows that they were mainly responses to increased net taxation, 
while conscription may have been an additional factor in one or two cases.P? 
Though the cruelty of conscription and the corvée was striking to European 
observers, the deterioration of conditions in the countryside and the related 
decline in revenues was mainly the combined effect of taxation and the 
monopoly system. 

Analytically the tax and monopoly systems should be considered together 
for two reasons. First, in addition to formal taxes (taxes that were called 
taxes), the procurement of commodities under the monopoly system was also a 
tax as far as the peasants were concerned, since they had to sell their produce 
to the government for a fixed price. The difference between that price and the 
potential market price amounted to a tax. Second, the collection of taxes and 
of monopolized commodities was administratively combined from the begin- 
ning. Both therefore were components of net taxation. 

Although the Ottomans collected most of the land tax in Lower Egypt in 
coin, the trend in Muhammad Ali's time was toward the collection of it in 
kind. Apparently because of a shortage of sound coin in the country, more and 
more of the Pasha's extraordinary levies or firdas during 1806—1809 were 
collected in grain and livestock. When registers of the firda on land were 
drawn up in 1809, the amounts due were recorded in money terms, though the 
tax was routinely collected in part in grain, straw, and livestock.'é Also by 
then, there was another reason to collect at least part of the tax in kind, for in 
1808 Muhammad Ali had found a much-needed source of sound coin in the 
sale of grain to British forces in Malta and Spain. Thus began the Pasha's 
export monopoly, which would last until 1842. During that time he was the 
*sole merchant" of the country, with whom the Alexandria merchants had no 
choice but to deal. By late 1810 he was selling grain to the British for 100 
piasters per ardebb, while in Cairo it sold for 18 piasters. The next year he 
chartered ships to carry grain for his own account, and sent commercial agents 
to Malta, Portugal, and Spain." 

The Pasha's export monopoly, involving his relations with the foreign 
merchant community, has been discussed adequately elsewhere.!? Here our 
concern is with the administration of the monopoly system in the countryside, 
by means of which the government procured the commodities it sold to the 
merchants. 

In the spring of 1812, two years before the abolition of the 1/tizams, some 
villages were required to pay half of the firda in grain, while others were 
permitted to pay it entirely in coin. The portion of the grain harvest not taken 
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in taxation was purchased by government agents at the threshing grounds for 8 
riyals (of 90 paras) per ardebb. The peasants were forbidden to market it, as 
they were accustomed to doing, without official permission. Since the harvest 
was abundant, officials allowed some private selling of grain which fetched the 
equivalent of 1025 riyals per ardebb near Cairo, though prices would have 
been lower in the provinces. That summer, all of the grain of Upper Egypt, 
recently conquered, was seized and shipped to Alexandria for sale. At the 
same time the government established complete control over the production 
and distribution of rice. Government inspectors took the place of provincial 
merchant-creditors in advancing cash, seed, and animals to the rice farmers. 
These debts were added to what they owed under the firda and collected in 
kind in unbleached rice at the harvest. If a cultivator produced a harvest worth 
more than what he owed the government, then he was either allowed to keep 
the excess or given a credit against the next year's tax. The unbleached rice 
was delivered to the owners of bleaching mills, who were treated in the same 
manner: a tax was set on the mills, to be paid off in fixed milling fees. The mill 
owners received a credit against the next year's tax if the value of their services 
came to more than the amount they owed the government. !? 

Thus on the eve of the first cadaster and the abolition of the zlizams, some 
of the basic features of the early monopoly system had emerged. The 
monopoly and tax administrations were combined. The government set a 
quota of each crop to be taken, and a portion of what it collected was credited 
against the cultivators’ tax. Cultivators who produced a surplus over the tax 
they owed were allowed to keep it and sell it, or were paid for it in cash, or 
were given a credit against the next year's tax. In purchasing crops or crediting 
them against the tax, the government set a price below the market price. 

After the cadaster of 1813-14 the monopolies continued to be administered 
along with formal taxation. Formal taxes appear to have been unified in the 
land tax in 1813-14, there being an absence of any additional charges listed in 
the registers based upon that survey. The land-tax registers of 1815 show that 
in this cadaster a single rate was assessed on all of the land within each village. 
The only exceptions were parcels of idle land brought into cultivation between 
1814 and 1815, which were generally taxed at a lower rate. In 1815 the land tax 
in Lower Egypt ranged from a maximum of 21 riyals to a minimum of 2 riyals 
per feddan, while in Upper Egypt the maximum was 22 riyals per feddan.?? 

Other formal taxes, impositions in kind reminiscent of the firdas, were 
levied on the villages beginning in 1815-16. In order to house the army, which 
was dispersed in the provinces after the mutiny of the previous summer, each 
village was ordered to provide 500,000 or more baked bricks, and to supply a 
quota of palm trunks and fronds, for the construction of barracks. The labor 
and commodities were paid for, but at a low price. In 1817 one large sheep of 
every ten in each village began to be collected, as well as 1 ratl of clarified 
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butter (samn) per feddan of land. From 1820 a “load” (hamla) of straw and a 
kayla (one-twelfth of an ardebb) of wheat and beans were also levied on each 
feddan. Land-tax rates in money terms were also increased in the surcharge of 
1818 in amounts of 6, 7, and 8 piasters (of 40 paras) per feddan.?! Of course, 
peasants did not pay the land tax entirely in coin. At least a portion of it was 
paid in kind, in effect, since the peasants received a tax credit for the crops 
they were compelled to surrender under the monopoly. The real tax rate was 
increased to the extent to which the government's purchase price was below 
what the crop would fetch on the local market. 

Indeed more crops were monopolized after the cadaster, so that by 1816 the 
list included flax, sesame, safflower, indigo, cotton, carthame, wheat, beans, 
and barley. Al-Jabarti wrote: 


[The peasants] could sell none of it, as had been their custom, but rather the Pasha 
would buy it for the price he set . . . through the village officials and the provincial 
governors. They would transport it to the place to which they were ordered to carry it, 
and the price would be given or it would be recorded for them [against] the tax. If they 
needed something of that they bought it at the higher [resale] price imposed. 


That year the consumption of “green” beans, hulba, and chickpeas was 
forbidden. That is, hulba and chickpeas were added to the list of monopolized 
crops. Beans were already monopolized, and the order appears to have 
referred to the practice of selling unripe beans in the field (as fodder) in order 
to avoid the monopoly. The rice monopoly continued as before, rice being 
purchased at a fixed price.” | 
The “village officials" who purchased crops for the government were village 
shaykhs, who, in the region of al-Mansura, were supplied with cash by the 
governor and inspector of the province for this purpose. The money for rice 
and sesame was given to the shaykhs well in advance of their harvests. 
Payments for rice, which was planted in April and harvested in mid- 
November, were recorded in the court registers in February and March. 
Payments for sesame, another summer crop that was harvested at the end of 
October, were recorded during the months of March through May. Wheat, 
taken directly in the land tax since 1812, did not appear in cases of this sort. 
Beans and barley were paid for during and just after their harvests, in the 
months of March through May. Each of these transactions was recorded as a 
payment made by the provincial governor or the inspector to a shaykh, for a 
specified amount of a certain crop from his village, an arrangement that closely 
resembled those traditionally made between provincial merchant-creditors 
and village suppliers. Previously the merchants had financed cultivation and 
secured a portion of the harvest by paying for it in advance, and village 
shaykhs had often served as their local contacts, partners, or agents. Tradi- 
tional practices associated with urban-rural commerce were thus incorporated 
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into the administration of the monopoly system in its early years, with the 
government usurping the role of merchant-creditors in the distributional 
system. 

Long experienced in adjusting production to market demand, the peasants 
reacted to the monopoly regime by evading it. Some crops, for example, could 
be sold in the field before they ripened, which appears to be the reason why the 
consumption of “green” or unripe beans was forbidden. But the easiest way to 
evade the monopoly was to grow crops that were not monopolized. This 
response appears to have prompted an order issued in August 1816, just before 
the agricultural year began, that required the cultivators of flax, chickpeas, 
sesame, and cotton to double the area they had planted in these crops the year 
before. Pleas for exemption came back from the villages, and the order was 
eventually amended to apply only to those who had sufficient means, but all 
others were required to plant the same amounts as they had the year before.? In 
the same year, a bureau (diwan) under the direction of one Sharif Bey was given 
the supervision of agriculture.?? These events signaled the widening of the 
scope of the monopoly system to include the regulation of production. Though 
apparently provoked by peasant strategies of evasion, this step was necessary if 
the monopoly system was to work at all. Previously, market forces had 
influenced the allocation of resources, including land and labor, in production. 
The monopoly distorted and eventually suppressed the influence of the market 
as it expanded to control the distribution of the major agricultural products. 
Once in control of distribution, then, the Pasha found it necessary to allocate the 
use of land and labor by command, so as to insure the production of what he 
wanted in the amounts he wanted. Government direction of agriculture would 
remain a feature ofthe monopoly system until its end. 

During 1815-16 the monopoly was extended to include a portion of the maize 
crop, the primary subsistence crop of the peasants, when an imposition was 
levied on the villages of Upper and Lower Egypt in wheat, beans, and maize. 
Cultivators were given 8 riyals per ardebb for these crops, half of which was paid 
in cash, the remainder being credited against the next year's taxes. This again 
illustrates the way in which the monopolies and formal taxes were administered 
together. The price of 8 riyals per ardebb was the same paid the peasants for 
grain in 1812, and bears comparison with wheat prices recorded in al-Mansura 
in some of those years (see table 7.1). The price given or credited to cultivators 
for wheat may have been lowered after 1812 to something well below 8 riyals, 
before rising to 8 riyals again in 1815-16. It appears that a minimal profit, if any 
at all, was made from the internal sale of monopolized crops, since the prices in 
table 7.1 included the cos* of gathering, transporting, and weighing the wheat 
before it was sold to the bakers. On the other hand, between 1812 and 1816 the 
export price of an ardebb of wheat rose from the equivalent of about 4412-6673 
riyals,” providing a substantial gain for the treasury. 
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Table 7.1 Wheat prices recorded in al-Mansura, 1813-17 (in riyals per ardebb)? 


December 31, 1813 51^ 
December 20, 1814 16 
January 12, 1815 18 
November 13, 1816 15 
November 28, 1817 1025 


4Calculated from the current price per rub‘ (one twenty-fourth of an ardebb) paid by the 
bakers, which was recorded while setting official market prices. 
Source: Court records of al-Mansura. 


As for industrial crops, the flax and cotton harvests were monopolized in 
1815-16, and in 1817 the monopoly regime was extended to cover the textile 
industry in the villages and towns. Cotton spinning and weaving would 
eventually be concentrated in the Pasha's factories and completely forbidden to 
villagers, but cotton continued to be spun by peasant women until an adequate 
number of these factories had been set up. Flax spinning and linen weaving 
continued in the villages, but here also the government replaced markets and 
merchants in the stages of production described in chapter 3. A governmentagent 
(wakil) in each village distributed the raw materials to the women for spinning, 
and purchased the yarn they produced ata fixed price. The women spinners were 
now employed in a state-run putting-out system. The agent in the village was one 
of its shaykhs, who worked with two or three deputies.^? An account was drawn 
up of the linen looms in each village and town, which were recorded in the names 
of their owners along with the amount of flax each consumed and the linen it 
produced. After supplying the weavers with spun flax, the government bought 
the linens they produced at a fixed price, and the cloth was stamped before being 
resold or exported. Other traditional village industries like the production of 
linen sackcloth and reed mats were also monopolized. 


Formal taxation in the 1820s and afterward 


A second cadaster was carried out in 1819-20, in which tax rates were no longer 
assessed uniformly in each village, but instead the hawds (sub-basins) were 
assessed separately at one of eleven rates. In Lower Egypt the highest rate (“the 
first tax," al-dariba al-ula) was set at 20 riyals per feddan, and the lowest at 1 
riyal.?? In some villages this resulted in an increase in the tax demanded, and in 
others a reduction. In Mital-Sarim, for example, the tax was 8 riyals per feddan in 
1815, and it rose to an average of 13 riyals and 36 paras in 1820. In al-Khiyariyya, 
however, the tax was lowered from 20 riyals to an average of 15 riyals and 21 
paras.?! 
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The tax demanded in many other villages was also reduced in the wake of 
the second cadaster, so that in 1820 the revenues of al-Sharqiyya province fell 
short of the amount collected in 1818. When questioned about this, the Upper 
Egyptian surveyors replied that the first time they had seen the land of Lower 
Egypt was during the cadaster, and that they had taken the tax of 1819 as the 
basis for their assessment.?? The first part of their answer implies that they 
were hoodwinked by the local notables who acted as informants. The second 
may refer to how this was done, for the tax of 1819 may have been reduced, in 
view of the excessive flood of 1818. 

Muhammad Ali’s son Ibrahim Pasha decided to remedy the situation by 
resurveying the land in 1821. This time he chose the surveyors carefully, 
subjecting sixty of them to a test, and comparing their work with that of the 
European engineers in his employ. “I want accuracy, but with speed,” he told 
them, and after a week he selected some and rejected the others. Then he 
reduced the official size of the feddan, by ordering the surveyors to reduce the 
qasaba or cane, which was used to measure the land, from 23 qabdas to 22 
qabdas, which would artificially inflate the area of taxed land and the tax of a 
landholder by about 5 percent. Al-Jabarti, who ceased writing his chronicle 
that year, implied that the worst problems with the second cadaster were in 
the region of Bilbays in al-Shargiyya province, for Ibrahim personally 
supervised the resurveying of this district. Yet several of the land-tax 
registers from al-Daqahliyya refer to a similar shortfall in taxes collected in 
1820, which shows that the problem was not confined to a single district or 
province. In most of these villages the amounts assessed in 1820 were 
increased by 1—7 riyals per feddan in 1821. In al-Khiyariyya all rates were 
increased by 7 riyals, which raised the average assessment to 22 riyals and 19 
paras. Likewise, the highest tax in al-Sharqiyya was set at 27 riyals, which was 
the sum of the “first tax" of 1820 and the highest increase found in the land-tax 
registers in 1821. To judge from the register sample the tax was increased in 
many villages. It was decreased in a very small number of them, and in a few 
there was no change at all.?* 

In addition to the revised land-tax rates there were other taxes the villagers 
had to pay. In 1821-22 the tax on date palms was {2-2 piasters per year, rising 
to 1-2V2 piasters during 1836—44. Part of it was collected in kind, and the 
products of the bark and fronds were monopolized. Livestock was also taxed. 
Cattle, for example, were taxed at 15 paras per head, and sheep at 1 piaster (40 
paras), in 1820. In the 1830s cattle were taxed at 20—25 piasters per head, and 
sheep at 4 piasters.?? 

Between 1821 and 1824, or from the outbreak of the Greek revolt to the 
Morean expedition, the highest tax on land was increased from 27 to 30 riyals 
per feddan.?? After that it is difficult to follow the course of the land tax, as the 
accounts available are contradictory. In 1827, Wilkinson reported that “the 
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best land, and only in a few parts of Egypt" was taxed at 40 riyals per feddan, 
but in 1831 Michaud reported the highest rate as the equivalent of only 35 
riyals and 50 paras.*” Wilkinson traveled mainly in Upper Egypt, whereas 
Michaud was reporting from the central Delta near Tanta and al-Mahalla 
al-Kubra. Most of the “best” land that Wilkinson referred to was south of 
Cairo, but al-Mansura's court records show that some of it was also in Lower 
Egypt. In 1826-27 the land tax of a sub-basin called “Hawd al-Tawala" in 
Ghayt al-Bashtamir was raised to 40 riyals per feddan.?? Ghayt al-Bashtamir, 
next to al-Mansura, was perennially irrigated in the eighteenth century. It 
appears to have been exceptionally productive and valuable land, and hence it 
was taxed at a rate higher than that of the best land in most of the villages of 
Lower Egypt, which paid what Michaud reported. 

During the last decade of Muhammad Ali's rule there was an overall 
increase in the land tax of 5 percent in 1839, and another of 12.5 percent in 
1844.*° Because of contradictory reports by foreign observers, and the 
relatively small sample of the land-tax registers read, it was possible only to 
reconstruct the course of the highest tax for most land in Lower Egypt from 
1815, along with that of the “best” land as Wilkinson called it, starting from 
1826-27 (see table 7.2). The course of the former, shown by the index, may be 
representative of all land-tax rates. Table 7.2 differs from Marsot's account, 
which is based on fewer data and presents land-tax rates in the 1830s and 
1840s as lower than they actually were. ^? 

Current values were adjusted in this table to “constant” values, so as to 
account for the depreciation of Egypt's currency vis-à-vis the Austrian thaler, 
and to provide a more meaningful picture of taxation in terms of government 
revenues. Despite a significant decline in the “constant” value of the land tax 
between 1815 and 1821 total revenues might not have fallen, on account of the 
imposition of new formal taxes and the erection of the monopoly system. 
"Constant" tax rates rose slowly in the early 1820s and sharply from 1825 to 
1831, before declining again in the late 1830s and 1840s. From 1821, the 
movement of “constant” tax rates was roughly similar to that of the “constant” 
value of revenues (see table 6.3), which peaked toward 1830. The increase in 
land-tax rates may have been intended to make up the revenue shortfall of the 
mid 1820s, and to pay the cost of the Greek war. Of course, an increase in the 
"constant" value of taxes was experienced by the peasantry as a much steeper 
increase at current values, since they paid their taxes in current paras and 
piasters, or paid in kind with crops that were valued in current terms. 

Along with the increase in land-tax rates the rural folk were subjected to 
additional formal taxes. In 1822 a house tax was introduced in the villages and, 
months later, collected in Cairo despite popular opposition. British observers 
reported that it came to 20—80 piasters per house, while the French reported it 
as assessed at 2/2 percent of the estimated value of the buildings.*! In 1823 a 
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Table 7.2 Highest taxes per feddan in Lower Egypt, 1815—45 (in current and 
“constant” paras)" 


Current rates Index Constant rates Index 

1815 1,890 78 1,777 122 
1818 2,210 9] 1,754 120 
1820 1,800 74 1,206 83 
1821° 2,430 100 1,456 100 
1823-24 2,685 110 1,494 103 
1824-25 2,700 111 1,510 104 
1826-27 To 3,600 To 2,003 

1831 3,200 132 1,680 115 
1838 3,200-4,089 132 1,344-1,717 92 
1839-40  - 3,359-4,300 138 1,411-1,806 97 
1844-45 3,779-4,800 156 1,429-1,814 98 


^ Current paras were adjusted to “constant” paras using index B in table A2.2. The 
lower of the two rates was the highest rate levied on top-quality farmland. The higher 
rate was assessed on exceptionally productive land, as in Ghayt al-Bashtamir, near 
al-Mansura. One piaster — 40 paras. One riyal — 90 paras. 

b The reduction of the size of the feddan that year added 5 percent to the taxed land of 
each holder. To account for this, 5 percent was added to the adjusted tax rates shown 
for 1821-45. 

Sources: 1815: Barakat, Tatawwur al-milkiyya, p. 27. 1818: Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasan 
al-Jabarti, Aja’1b al'athar ft al-tarajim wa al-akhbar (4 vols., Bulaq, 1880), IV, 292. 1820 
and 1821: Land-tax registers of 1820—21. 1823-24: Sami, Taqwim, II, 318. 1824—25: 
Ghali, “Taqrir,” p. 702. 1826-27: MM 50/208, Rabi‘ II 1242. 1831: J. Michaud and B. 
Poujoulat, Correspondance d'Orient 1830—1831 (7 vols., Paris, 1833—39), VII, 70. 1838, 
1839—40, and 1844-45: by interpolation, and MM 59/53, Sha‘ban 1261. 


capitation or head tax, called firdat al-ru’us, was levied on economically active 
adult males, defined as those who had reached the age of twelve: a boy’s age 
was determined by measuring his height with a cord of prescribed length. In 
September 1829 the head tax on merchants and artisans was set at the 
equivalent of one month’s income, and by 1833 it was assessed in amounts of 
5-500 piasters. The highest head tax was still 500 piasters in 1839, when an 
order removed this upper limit, so that it could be adjusted to the income of 
the very wealthy. In the villages the head tax was at first levied on households, 
and called firdat al-buyut. In the 1840s, once the census of a village had been 
completed, it was levied on individuals, just as in the towns, under the rubric 
firdat al-anfar.** The head tax became the third most important source of 
revenue after the land tax and receipts from the sale of monopolized goods, 
accounting for 10-20 percent of state revenue.* To the extent that they 
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weren't evaded, the head tax, the house tax, and taxes on livestock tapped 
more of the wealth of the urban populace and the wealthy villagers than had 
been the case previously. 

The land-tax registers of Awish al-Hajar from 1821 and 1844 offer an idea of 
how the head tax affected rural taxation overall. The total tax demanded in 
1821 (the land tax) was the equivalent of 84,773 piasters. By 1844 the taxed 
area had increased by only 3 feddans, while the land tax had risen to 112,142 
piasters, and a date-palm tax of 25 piasters had been levied. The head tax that 
year was 65,745 piasters, which was more than a third of the total tax 
demanded. The highest rate was 2,100 piasters, paid by the umda al-Hajj 
Muhammad al-Jamal, and the lowest was 10 piasters. The average rate was 
197 piasters, paid by 334 men.** 

The impressive increase in the nominal tax demand of Awish al-Hajar, if 
adjusted to “constant” terms to account for the depreciation of the currency, 
becomes instead a decrease of about 7 percent. The land-tax rates presented in 
table 7.2 also suggest that the “constant” value of formal taxation slipped in 
the second half of Muhammad Ali's governorate, and a comparison of the 
average tax per feddan in a few villages between 1814 and the 1840s points to 
the same conclusion (see table 7.3). Though not apparent in table 7.3, the 
"constant" value of the tax per feddan in these villages may have peaked circa 
1831, before declining to the levels of 1844—48, as is suggested by the trend in 
tax rates shown in table 7.2. 


The monopoly system in the 1820s and afterward 


One reason why the government seems to have tolerated the erosion of the 
"constant" value of the land tax is that the head tax and profits from the sale of 
monopolized goods partly compensated for it. Yet more important, the 
government could maintain and even raise net taxation without increasing 
nominal tax rates, because of a new method of tax collection it employed in the 
1820s. 

The new method of collection was a consequence of the reorganization of 
the monopoly administration in 1818-19. That year the bureau that oversaw 
agriculture was moved to the Citadel and placed under one Ibrahim Agha, 
who was named Supervisor of Crops (nazir al-asnaf). The bureau was renamed 
the Bureau of Trade and Commodities (diwan al-tyara wa al-mabyu'at), and it 
appears to have had charge of collection of the harvests, their distribution, and 
export sales.“ At the same time, apparently, government storehouses (shunas) 
were constructed in the villages for the delivery of monopolized commodities 
and tax payments in kind. At the storehouses, sarrafs (tax collectors/account- 
ants) issued receipts for deliveries, recording credits against taxes, and/or 
making payments. The village shaykhs were no longer employed as purchas- 
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ing agents, as they had been since 1812. Their role in collecting taxes and 
monopolized crops was reduced to merely accompanying and supervising their 
peasants during deliveries to the storehouses. ^? 

The organization of the Bureau of Trade was followed by other changes in 
the provincial administration intended to facilitate the supervision of agricul- 
ture. During the cadaster of 1813-14 Egypt’s thirteen provinces had been 
divided into districts (khutts), each of which contained a number of adminis- 
tratively defined villages. In 1820-23, the districts in the larger provinces of 
Upper and Lower Egypt were grouped together in departments (gisms).*” As 
described some years later the duties of a department supervisor (nazir gism) 
included inspection of the accounts of the government storehouses, and of the 
tax accounts of the villages. They were to see that the irrigation system was 
maintained and that all arable land was cultivated, and had the authority to 
reassign land if necessary. They were also to search for fugitive peasants, as 
well as to oversee the activities of district and village officials, to hear 
complaints against them, and to mete out punishments for wrongdoing. In 
order to carry out these duties the supervisors were instructed “‘at all times to 
make the rounds of the villages of the department, village by village, so as to 
supervise their work."^* The establishment of provincial departments there- 
fore completed the reorganization of the monopoly administration. 

After this reform it appears that much if not most formal taxation was in 
kind, and inseparable from the monopoly administration. Despite inflation 
and the depreciation of the currency, treasury receipts could be maintained or 
increased by lowering the prices paid or credited to cultivators for their crops, 
as well as by raising formal tax rates. In fact the prices paid or credited to the 
peasants fluctuated according to world-market trends as reflected in export 
prices at Alexandria, and as mediated by the monopoly/tax administration. 
Table 7.4 shows the prices paid to cultivators by the government in various 
years for certain of the major crops produced in Lower Egypt. 

Using somewhat different figures, Marsot concluded that wheat “sold 
internally" at a price that increased nearly six times from 1812 to 1840, and 
argued that the peasants must have benefitted from that." The figures 
accepted in table 7.4 show that while the price paid to peasants for wheat did 
not rise as dramatically as that, it still more than doubled between 1812 and 
1840. What is far more significant, however, is that during those years the 
prices paid peasants for wheat and other crops fluctuated, rather than moving 
steadily upward. With the possible exception of rice, these prices appear to 
have declined in the late 1820s and early 1830s, just as land-tax rates were 
rising. The price of wheat reached its lowest point in 1833, and the prices of 
beans and barley may have followed the same course. Wheat, beans, maize, 
and barley were monopolized only until September 1831, but afterward many 
peasants continued to pay their taxes in kind, and the prices shown are those 
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Table 7.4 Prices paid or credited to cultivators by the government for various crops, 
1812—46 (in current paras) 


Wheat? Maize Beans Barley Rice? Cotton‘ 
1812 720 
1816 720 
1821 1,200 800 800 4,950 
1822 7,000 
1826 6,000 
1827 1,520 640 4,800 
1828 6,000 
1830 720 
1831 900 
1833 820 440 490 490 7,200 6,000 
1834 9,810 8,000 
1835 12,600 
1836 1,080 640 720 720 16,000 8,000 
1837 1,440 960 960 16,000 8,000 
1838 2,000 6,000 
1840 1,600 800 1,200 800 16,000 
1843 1,920 
1846 1,980 1,400 1,200 


4 For wheat, maize, beans, and barley, in paras per ardebb. 

’Paras per dariba of Damietta. 

‘Paras per qantar, paid for the highest quality. 

Sources: 1812 and 1816: al-Jabarti, Aja’ib, IV, 142, 256; 1821: Félix Mengin, Histoire 
de l'Egypte sous le gouvernement de Mohammed-Aly (Paris, 1823), IL, 357, 381; 

1822: Bowring, “Report on Egypt and Candia,” p. 21; 1826: Rivlin, Agricultural Policy, 
p. 141; 1827: Ahmad Ahmad al-Hitta, Tarikh al-zira‘a fi misr fi ahd muhammad ali 
al-kabir (Cairo, 1950), p. 190; 1828, 1830, 1831, 1835, 1843 and 1846: Sami, 

Taqwim, II, 337, 372, 383, 478, 527, 537; 1833: Douin, La Mission du Baron de 
Boislecomte, p. 88, and Cattaui, Archives russes, II, part 1, p. 187; 1834: Cattaui, 
Archives russes, II, part I, p. 187; 1836: Sami Taqwim, II, 478, and E. de Cadalvene and 
J. de Breuvery, L'Egypte et la Turquie de 1829 à 1836 (2 vols., Paris, 1836), I, p. 581; 
1837: Cattaui, Archives russes, II, part 2, p. 376, and Baptisun Poujoulat, Voyage à 
Constantinople, dans l'Asie Mineure, en Mésopotamie, à Palmyre, en Syrie, en Palestine et 
en Egypte: Faisant suite à la Correspondance d'Orient (2 vols., Paris, 1840—41), II, 

529— 30; 1838: Félix Mengin, Histoire sommaire de l'Egypte sous le gouvernement de 
Mohammed-Aly (Paris, 1839), p. 183; and Bowring, “Report on Egypt and 

Candia," p. 20; 1840: Sami, Taqwim, II, 504; Ahmad Ahmad al-Hitta, “Dirasat 
tarikhiyya iqtisadiyya li-asr muhammad ali," part 1, ^Al-Ihtikar wa al-nizam al-zira'i," 
Majallat kulliya al-adab, 3, 2 (1935), p. 140, and Hekekyan Papers, vol. I, Brit. Mus. 
Add. Mss. 37448, p. 312. 
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that were used for calculating tax payments. The latter were influenced by the 
local market, rising partly as a result of shortages caused by a low flood in 1837 
and high floods in 1840—41. The price of cotton also fell in the mid 1820s and 
recovered only briefly in the mid 1830s. Rice, like cotton, was fully 
monopolized until 1842, and its producers may have been the only peasants in 
Lower Egypt not to suffer from declining prices - though complete data are 
lacking. 

A sense of the changing weight of net taxation can be gotten by comparing 
the movement of land-tax rates with movements in crop prices. A comparison 
of indices suggests that in the late 1820s and early 1830s most peasants 
experienced a “‘scissors” effect of rising tax rates and declining crop prices (see 
table 7.5). 

These figures in table 7.5 do not represent the full impact of the tax/price 
scissors as felt by the peasants, for it was enhanced by a modification in the 
method by which they were paid for their crops. In the early years of the 
monopoly system, peasants were paid in coin for the portion of the harvest 
that was not credited against their tax. Indeed, and as mentioned earlier, the 
court records of 1812-17 show that the provincial authorities delivered money 
to the village shaykhs for the purchase of the harvests. This method of 
payment was changed along with the creation of the Bureau of Trade and the 
building of government storehouses in the villages in 1818-19. Beginning in 
that year payments were no longer made after each harvest. Instead, upon 
delivering his harvest to the storehouse a peasant received a receipt (raj‘a), 
whether the value of the delivery was credited against his tax or he was due 
payment.” If at the end of the year the value of his deliveries surpassed what 
he owed in taxes, then these receipts were redeemable as promissory notes. If 
not, the arrears were carried over to the next year. 

The delay the peasants encountered in collecting the money they were due 
added to their difficulties. Even those whose taxes were not 1n arrears were 
forced to wait until the end of the year to redeem their promissory notes. The 
rural folk were accustomed to money exchange and needed money for the 
satisfaction of certain needs. But according to one report, in the early 1820s 
the peasants’ only source of ready cash was the local weekly market, where 
they sold some goods privately. The promissory notes were soon traded 
privately at a discount, since few could afford to wait to the end of the year to 
cash them.?! 

In the aftermath of the low floods of 1824 and 1825 the government appears to 
have suspended all cash payments for a time, even refusing to redeem its own 
promissory notes. The dimensions of the fiscal crisis were suggested by the 
Pasha to General Boyer in February 1826, when he told him that the tax arrears 
of the villages totaled 133 million francs, a figure roughly equal to the revenue of 
one year. In July Boyer reported, “The greatest misery reigns in the country. 
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Table 7.5 Indices of the land tax and prices paid or credited to cultivators, 
1812-46° 


Tax Wheat Maize Beans Rice Cotton 
1812 60 
1815 78 
1816 60 
1818 9] 
1820 74 
1821 100 100 100 100 100 
1822 100 
1825 111 
1827 127 80 69 
1828 86 
1830 90 | 
1831 132 113 
1833 68 55 61 145 86 
1834 198 114 
1835 254 
1836 90 80 90 323 114 
1837 120 120 323 114 
1838 132 167 86 
1839 86 
1840 138 133 100 150 323 
1843 160 
1845 156 
1846 165 175 


? Based upon the current value of the highest land tax and current prices paid or 
credited to cultivators by the government for various crops. 1821-22 = 100. 
Source: Data from tables 7.2 and 7.4. 


There is no more money; one only pays with promissory notes (acomtes) . . ." 
During the spring harvest that year the peasants were given promissory notes 
at the storehouses, while some taxes were still demanded in cash. Salt called 
these notes “‘assignations”’ in apparent reference to the assignats issued during 
the French Revolution. In August (the end of the fiscal year) the government 
was said to have refused to redeem its notes, even at a 20 percent discount, a 
measure that provoked ten villages in al-Sharqiyya to revolt.?? 

The refusal to redeem promissory notes was a temporary measure, and 
afterward they continued to be traded privately at a discount that reflected the 
state of Muhammad Alis finances. During 1827-32, the discount was 
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reported to be 15-20 percent, and it rose to 30 percent in 1833. An improvement 
in the Pasha's finances was reflected in a discount of only 8 percent in the mid 
1830s, but it rose again to 15 and 20 percent in 1840.?? 

The use of promissory notes in place of cash payments on the spot by the 
monopoly administration was but another way in which net taxation was 
increased. Thus beginning in 1818-19, the nominal tax rates presented above 
are in reality too low, and were it possible, they should be adjusted upward to 
account for the treasury's gain and the peasants' loss as a result of their having to 
wait to the end of the year for payment. For those whose circumstances did not 
permit them to wait, the discount at which they traded their promissory notes 
amounted to an additional loss. For the latter, at least, the crop prices presented 
above are too high, and should be adjusted downward by anywhere from 8 to 30 
percent to account for this. An additional factor that lowered the prices received 
by the peasants was cheating by the officials with whom they dealt.?^ 


Tax solidarity 


Yet another policy that deserves notice was the enforcement of what was called 
tax "solidarity" by foreign observers. Some of them described this as the 
imposition on the villages of communal responsibility for taxes, and Baer 
regarded it as an expression of village communalism itself.” Yet although the 
villages were treated as fiscal-administrative units, within them taxes were 
usually assessed on individuals in proportion to the amount and quality of land 
they held, the number of livestock they owned, and so on. Communal tax 
responsibility, imposed by rulers in desperate need of funds, was the 
exception and not the norm. During the struggle for control of the country in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, impositions on whole villages 
were levied by the amirs, and their example was followed by Muhammad Ali 
in imposing his firdas. 

After the low floods of 1824 and 1825 Muhammad Al's financial straits 
induced him to impose another variety of communal tax responsibility. This 
was first mentioned by Bokty, an agent of the Russian consul in Cairo, who 
reported in August 1827 that the Pasha and his provincial governors had 
decided to redistribute the tax of land left dry by the flood and whose 
cultivators could not pay it on to the more fertile land.* That is, the arrears of 
one villager would be made the responsibility of another who was able to pay. 
This was apparently done in parts of the country — perhaps much of it — in the 
late 1820s and early 1830s. Wilkinson left one of the few contemporary 
accounts of it: 


[T]he honest man who has paid his arrears is obliged, if he has still any produce in 
hand, to make up for the debt of some other person, on whom an obligatory check is 
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given by the government for the amount; and the helpless peasant, unable to procure 
from the defaulter, or his dishonest neighbor, what the fear of a Turkish ruler has not 
succeeded in eliciting, remains forever deprived of that right which he can have no 
hopes of obtaining.’ 


In reporting the abolition of this system of tax solidarity in September 1836, 
Duhamel stated that under it the arrears of villages were forced upon 
neighboring villages, and the arrears of districts were shifted on to other 
districts, and so on, so that “solidarity extended like a web from one end of 
Egypt to the other.?* 

Tax solidarity of the sort that Wilkinson and Duhamel described may have 
contributed to the increase in revenues between 1827 and 1830. However, it was 
not enforced as consistently and extensively as Duhamel thought. La’that zira‘at 
al-fallah, the provisions of which were applied in 1829—30, required district 
officials to inspect the stocks of grain of peasants whose taxes were in arrears, 
and provided their stocks were sufficient, to have them pay the arrears 
immediately. Otherwise the district and village officials were to consult “on the 
implementation of an acceptable way of meeting the [tax] demanded of that 
name, bit by bit." Additionally it required that all promissory notes held by 
peasants be credited against their tax in the coming year, and prescribed the 
transfer of land from those unable to cultivate 1t and pay its tax to those in the 
same village who were able. In 1830 the governors of Lower Egypt were ordered 
to draw up reports of the arrears owed by each peasant, so that their deliveries of 
crops to the village storehouses could be applied against the arrears before any 
payments were made.?? None of these measures would have made sense if 
individual tax responsibility had been replaced overall by tax solidarity. 

Tax solidarity involved the transfer of an indebted peasant's arrears to a 
better-off neighbor in one of two ways. Initially, it seems, the debt was forced 
on the latter, to whom the government gave “an obligatory check . . . for the 
amount" on the former. This may indeed have been the result when local 
officials were hard pressed by the Pasha to find “an acceptable way" to insure 
the payment of arrears. Wilkinson believed that these debts would never be 
paid, but he may have underestimated the power of the village notables, on 
whom they were likely to have been forced. La’that zira‘at al-fallah prescribed 
another form of tax solidarity, namely the transfer of village land from those 
unable to cultivate it and pay its tax to those who were able. This, as noted 
earlier, was not an innovation but a policy followed by successive regimes 
since the Muslim conquest. | ; 

By receiving the land of indebted holders the wealthier villagers were 
compensated to some extent for being burdened with its arrears, but this 
policy could cause their ruin, as Ali Mubarak revealed in his autobiography. 
His family lived in the village of Birnibal al-Jadid, where his father was the 
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prayer leader, preacher, and judge in the village quarter inhabited by their 
clan. Then “most of the people of the village became incapable of cultivating 
the land . . . and the rulers transferred an amount of land to this clan and 
demanded its tax from them." His family and kin were beaten and imprisoned 
*just like the peasants,” and after selling their livestock and household goods 
in a vain effort to meet the tax collector's demands, “they saw that they had no 
refuge from that except [in] flight, and so they quit the village and scattered 
among the [other] villages." This event occurred in 1829-30,%° at the same 
time that La’that zira‘at al-fallah prescribed the redistribution of the land of 
indebted holders and ordered a search for fugitive peasants. Another redistri- 
bution of land was ordered in 1836, and as before, it was to be given to people 
from the same village or a nearby village. Again in 1839, an order was issued to 
redistribute the land of indebted holders, plus their arrears, among those able 
to pay the tax.?! 

Contemporary observers were quite confused by all of this. Like Duhamel, 
Sloane, the British vice consul in Alexandria, reported “the abolishment of the 
system of mutual liability" in the spring and summer of 1836. Yet in later 
years, other observers like Bowring and Clot mentioned tax solidarity as one of 
the more obnoxious features of Muhammad Ali's regime.9^ What appears to 
have occurred is the following. From 1826-27 to 1835-36, tax solidarity was 
enforced in some districts and at certain times in the way described by 
Wilkinson - that 1s, the arrears of a peasant might be forced upon his or her 
neighbor. Beginning in 1829-30, the government issued orders to redistribute 
the land of indebted holders along with its arrears. From 1835-36 onwards, it 
appears that the latter was the only type of *tax solidarity" enforced. It was 
misunderstood by observers as an innovation, whereas actually it was an 
ancient practice. | 


Changes in the monopoly and tax systems in the 1830s 


After the reorganization of the monopoly administration in the early 1820s, 
Muhammad Ali continued to tinker with the upper levels of the provincial 
administrative structure. During 1825-26 he abolished the old provinces in 
favor of the division of the country into twenty-four sub-provinces or 
ma’ muriyyas,9? each of which contained two or more departments (qisms). 
Al-Daqahliyya, for example, was divided into two sub-provinces: Nisf Awwal 
al-Mansura, containing the departments of al-Mansura and Mahallat Damana, 
and Nisf Thani al-Mansura, containing the departments of al-Simbillawin and 
Mit Ghamr. Further changes were made in 1833, the most important of which 
was the replacement of the ma'muriyyas by fourteen large provinces called 
mudiriyyas. In Lower Egypt the creation of mudiriyyas meant essentially a 
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return to its traditional provinces. The mudiriyya of al-Daqahliyya contained 
the four departments mentioned above.9* 

Despite these changes the structure of provincial administration below 
the level of ma^ muriyya and mudiriyya remained more or less as it had been 
since the early 1820s, and so from then to 1831 the operation of the 
monopoly system probably came closest to resembling its ideal description 
in La’ihat zira‘at al-fallah. According to this regulation the government 
determined in advance the amount of each crop it wanted to have planted 
in the coming year. Annually each provincial governor (ma’mur) was 
informed of the revenue in cash and in kind for which he was responsible. 
He then assigned quotas to the departments in his province, which were 
further divided among the districts, and finally among the villages them- 
selves. The villages were assigned quotas on the basis of the quality of their 
land, and the waterwheels and other irrigation devices each had. The 
district officials were to draw up a register of the land assigned to each crop 
in each village, recording each plot by cultivator's name and location. 
These registers were to be sent to the provincial government, after being 
stamped with the district officials’ seals and the seals of the Turkish agents 
(qa’immagams) in the villages. At the harvest the amounts received from 
each cultivator in each village were to be checked against them.” 

At the annual crest of the Nile the qa'immaqam of a village was to gather 
the shaykhs at the head of their peasants, to break the dikes and flood each 
basin in succession, “so that not a girat remains unwatered." After its 
drainage, he and the shaykhs would inspect the land and designate the 
areas to be planted with the crops assigned to the village. The shaykhs were 
to prepare lists of the peasants and the parcels of land they farmed, copies 
of which would be sent to the department and province, for comparison 
with the registers drawn up by the district officials. The shaykhs were 
expected to inspect the fields in their sections every two days, and if a 
cultivator was found to be neglecting his fields, he was to be punished. The 
shaykh was also to see that his peasants had adequate seed, and received 
any assistance they needed for cultivation at specified wages and rents. As 
before, the shaykhs were expected to assist the sarraf in collecting taxes. 
They accompanied their peasants to the storehouse, and notarized the 
receipts/promissory notes they received there. 

The system of decision making and supervision in the production and 
distribution of crops described and prescribed by La’that zira‘at al-fallah 
was a highly centralized one, but one whose effectiveness is questionable. 
Published documents from the late 1820s and 1830s suggest that ineptitude 
and inefficiency as well as corruption were typical of the rural administra- 
tion. They show, for example, the Pasha’s dissatisfaction with the poor 
upkeep of canals and the absence of care in cultivation. Others contain 
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impatient demands for reports from provincial governors and other officials. 
Muhammad Ali's lack of trust in them is clear, and many communications were 
accompanied by dire warnings against disobedience.?/ There was, it seems, 
much “leakage” in the system as well as resistance to it. However, the 
immediate cause of its modification was its failure, in crisis conditions, to supply 
the towns adequately. 

The crisis began with the excessive flood of 1829, which destroyed most of the 
summer crops and ruined much of the grain still in the village storehouses, 
while the excess waters delayed the sowing of winter crops, insuring a poor 
harvest in the spring. By January 1830 reports were coming to Cairo of grain 
shortages and starvation in Upper Egypt, which was either aggravated or caused 
by the local governor's unwillingness to release maize from the government 
storehouses. The dearth was felt in Lower Egypt as well. In April the 
consumption of a *so-called bread" made of old beans, linseed, and cottonseed 
was reported, as well as the consumption of clover by humans. Bread sold that 
month in al-Mansura was made of equal parts of wheat and beans, and in May 
the bread was made from barley.95 

On May 10, 1830 the notables of al-Mansura presented a petition to the 
ma mur qism, the ranking provincial official in the town. This unique document, 
a copy of which was entered in the court record, shows the extent of the crisis 
and the regime's mishandling of it. The townspeople, it said, were “dying of 
hunger" since no grain had been released from the government storehouses. No 
provisions were brought to the town since everything, even flour, was sent to the 
storehouses. Rumors had spread that grain was being released in other districts, 
and a mob had come to the court demanding permission to leave the town for a 
place where they could find food. The ma’mur’s deputy announced that no one 
would be prevented from provisioning his home, pending receipt of the 
accurate version of the order regarding the release of grain from the storehouses. 
This calmed the people, but the notables added that if the rumors were true, 
then al-Mansura should be treated like the other districts in the release of grain. 
If not, the ma’mur must still release enough grain to feed the people, and the 
notables begged permission to raise the matter before the Pasha himself, 
“because no one can endure hunger. "9? | 

That was not the end of it. In June there were reports that people from 
al-Simbillawin were selling grain in al-Mansura, in violation of the monopoly. 
When investigators tried to stop’this trade, they were attacked and beaten by the 
local authorities. There were reports of grain smuggling in Middle Egypt as 
well. As the notables’ petition had indicated, grain was released from the 
storehouses in some areas but not in others."? In sum, what happened was the 
failure of the state-run system of distribution to respond adequately to the 
subsistence crisis, especially since the government was trying to maximize 
exports. 
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The government's initial response to this crisis was to issue new regulations. 
In April 1830, Majlis al-Mashura decided that all grain should be “purchased” 
(1.e., with cash) from the peasants, after leaving them with enough for their 
and their livestock's subsistence.’! But the flood of 1830 was poor, and the 
dearth continued into the next year, during which the country was struck by a 
cholera epidemic. In these circumstances it 1s remarkable that the invasion of 
Syria went ahead in 1831. However, the shortages and the Pasha's need for 
tranquillity at home appear to have prompted the lifting of the internal 
monopoly on foodstuffs: wheat, maize, beans, and barley. The new policy was 
implemented in September 1831, at the beginning of the fiscal and agricultural 
year, and also coincided with the launching of the expedition to Syria. Now 
the peasants could cultivate these crops in the amounts they wished. Taxes 
were still often paid in kind, and the monopoly still claimed slightly less than 
an ardebb of grain per feddan at the set price, but the peasants were allowed 
to market the remainder of their grain harvests for the first time in fifteen 
years. 

This measure was a pragmatic step to insure the provisioning of the towns, 
which the centralized monopoly system had failed to do. Subsequent steps 
toward liberalizing the interior trade of the country may have had the same 
motive. Octrois on grain, by no means an innovation by the Pasha, were levied 
in the provincial towns until 1834. A basic tax was levied on wheat, beans, and 
barley, as well as a sales tax on grain in the villages and towns, until their 
abolition in the midst of another crisis in 1838. Toward the end of the decade 
most winter crops, like grain, beans, and flax, were traded freely within the 
country. The monopoly regime continued to govern the production and trade 
of lucrative summer crops like cotton, indigo, rice, opium, and sugar until its 
full abolition in 1842. | 

Muhammad Ali continued to tinker with the tax and monopoly system. In 
1836, in response to rising world-market prices, he increased the prices paid 
cultivators for cotton, and directed that they be given cash at the storehouses 
as an additional incentive. Yet the promissory notes were not entirely 
replaced, and cash payments were again abandoned during the second war in 
Syria.” 

Despite the freeing of the internal trade in most winter crops, the poorer 
cultivators continued to pay their taxes in kind by delivering their harvests to 
the government storehouses. Many could not do otherwise, because of the 
scarcity of money and the arrears they owed. Taxes had to be paid before any 
of the harvest was marketed. If a cultivator did not have sufficient cash in hand 
— and it seems that few did — then the tax had to be paid in kind. Thus the 
government storehouses continued to receive grain and beans after 1831, along 
with monopolized crops like rice and cotton. After the abolition of all 
monopolies in 1842 the storehouses remained open, receiving tax payments in 
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kind. This was one of the ways in which Muhammad Ali retained control of 
much of the country's agricultural produce despite the end of the monopoly 
system. 


The impact on the peasantry 


The effect of taxation and the monopoly system on the peasantry cannot be 
calculated with absolute precision, but the evidence available does permit 
some general observations. The most basic point to be made is that the nature 
and extent of their effect on each household were in large measure a function 
of its economic and social status. The village shaykhs retained their traditional 
privileges and acquired even greater authority as a result of the Pasha's 
administrative reforms, as will be seen.” Moreover, and as would have 
happened in an unfettered market economy, the fortunes of those who 
possessed capital in its various forms were favored by the Pasha's agrarian 
administration. Though regulated under the monopoly system, oil presses and 
rice and flour mills remained in private hands. The owners of livestock and 
implements were still able to lease them for a profit, since peasants were 
required to rent whatever they lacked in order to cultivate their land with the 
assigned crops. The owners of ovens for hatching chicks continued to operate 
them, receiving half of the chicks produced as payment from the villagers who 
used their services. The owner of a waterwheel with insufficient land to make 
full use of its capacity was required to made a partnership agreement with the 
holder of the adjacent plot, but if no agreement was reached the land was 
simply transferred to him or her. The owners of gardens and trees benefitted 
from their exemption from any regulation in La’that zira‘at al-fallah. Finally, a 
scarcity of money that produced interest rates of up to 60 percent per annum 
benefitted anyone with a little to lend." 

The partial liberalization of the economy in the 1830s benefitted mainly 
those landholders who were able to pay most or all of their tax in cash and thus 
to market a significant proportion of their harvest. Producers of monopolized 
crops had also to be sufficiently wealthy to be able to get through the year 
without borrowing. This distinction was noted by Bowring: 


When the fallah is poor, the prices paid by the government scarcely allow him to exist; 
but when the holder of the lands has capital for seed, and can afford to wait for the 
returns, I believe the prices allowed by the government will give from 15 to 20 per cent 
on the outlay of capital; at least such was the assurance I had from some of the natives, 
who were cultivating lands on an extensive scale.’” 


Though his comment was based on observations made in 1838, it referred to a 
situation that had existed since 1819, when village storehouses began to issue 
promissory notes instead of making cash payments to the peasants. 
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For roughly a score of years the crucial factor that determined the fortune of 
a landholding household was its ability to make do without borrowing, 
including its ability “to wait for the returns" of farming. Many could not. 
They fell into debt, their taxes fell in arrears, and the consequence was the loss 
of some or all of their land. 
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Muhammad Ali's abolition of the iltizam system and his confiscation of many 
wagfs removed an intermediary class that had arisen between the peasantry 
and the central government, restored the authority of the latter, and boosted 
revenues. Additionally, and as in earlier but similar situations, the Pasha's 
fiscal strategy called for maximizing the cultivated area. 

At the village level that meant ensuring that arable land was in the hands of 
those who could have it cultivated and pay the tax on it. Those regarded as 
able to do so included peasants with barely enough land for their families' 
subsistence, or even less, as well as those in possession of much larger tracts. 
There was, therefore, no reason for a redistribution of peasant-held land, and 
none occurred. Rather, holdings that varied in size from a fraction of a feddan 
to more than 100 feddans were recorded in the cadaster of 1813-14. 

At the beginning of Muhammad Als reforms, then, much miri land 
remained in the hands of the medium and large peasant landholders. Since the 
latter were also able to take on additional land, most of the usya that was seized 
and reclassified as miri in subsequent years was acquired by them, along with 
much of the idle land (bur and ib‘adtyya) that was brought under cultivation by 
the early 1820s. Most of the medium and large landholders were members of 
village shaykh families, who not only acquired more land but continued to be 
relied upon to mediate relations between their peasants and the authorities, as 
will be seen in chapter 9. The early policies of the Pasha therefore did little to 
upset the preexisting economic and social order in the villages, but rather they 
reinforced it. 

After 1820 Muhammad Ali’s policies effected a more radical change in the 
distribution of land. The main cause was overtaxation: land which accumu- 
lated tax arrears was no longer an asset to its holder but a burden to be shed by 
any means. Some peasants escaped their arrears legally by selling, pawning, 
and even giving their usufruct rights to others who were willing to pay the 
arrears and take up the land. Others simply abandoned their fields and 
villages. In still other cases the government seized and reassigned land to 
others whom they judged able to farm it and to pay its tax, and who were also 
forced to pay the arrears. This was done, it seems, on a larger scale in the 
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1830s, as the arrears mounted and the government had difficulty maintaining 
*constant" revenues. It will be recalled that Ibn Abd al-Hakam mentioned the 
reassignment of land from those unable to those able to farm it and pay its tax, 
so in principle this was nothing new. Yet in the nineteenth century this was 
done on an unprecedented scale, because of the government's enhanced 
control of the countryside. The government had the ability to squeeze the 
peasants harder than had been done in anyone's memory; and it had the ability 
to seize their land when they were no longer able to pay. 

Eighteenth-century peasant society was highly stratified, and Muhammad 
Ali's policies accentuated that stratification. By the end of his rule, peasant- 
held land was distributed even less equitably than it had been in the 
beginning. The smallhold and landless strata grew, and the gap between them 
and the wealthy peasantry increased. 

A related development was the reestablishment of tax farming under the 
rubric of uhda, as well as the granting of private estates to members of the 
ruling family, high officials, and officers. Since the uhdas and the estates have 
been adequately discussed elsewhere, most of this chapter is concerned with 
the changes that Muhammad Ali's rule brought to peasant land tenure, 
changes which have received inadequate attention. 


Changes in land distribution in the 1810s and early 1820s 


In the decade after the first cadaster, many peasants in Lower Egypt were able 
to enlarge their holdings from confiscated usya land and idle land that they 
brought under cultivation. The amount of usya and the portion of it 
confiscated and reclassified as peasant land varied from village to village. In 
some places the amount was insignificant, but where there were large amounts 
of usya, its redistribution could have dramatic effects. In the village of Sallant, 
for example, nearly half of the cultivated land was usya in 1813, and all of it 
was added to the peasant land during the cadaster (see table 8.1). As table 8.1 
shows, landholding in this village was highly concentrated beforehand, with 
over two-thirds of the peasant land taken up by 6 holdings. Afterward, 8 
holdings accounted for nearly nine-tenths of the total. The average large 
holding increased from 60 to 111 feddans, the medium holdings shrank in 
average size from 20 to 13 feddans, and the small holdings from 2.3 to 1.7 
feddans. All of the large holders were village shaykhs or members of shaykh 
families. 

The data from Sallant suggest that when usya land was turned over to 
peasant holders, the wealthiest peasant families received the largest shares, on 
account of their command of the resources — money, seed stocks, implements, 
livestock, and so on - that were needed to cultivate the land and to pay its tax. 
More often than not these families were also village shaykh families. The 
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Table 8.1 Recipients of usya land in Sallant, 1813—14 (in feddans) 


Peasant Rizqa Total Old Total 


land land 1813 usya 1814 
Ali al-Nuri* 64 64 57 121 
Diyab Muhammad? 56 7 63 98 161 
Ahmad Ayyub? | 62 62 63 125 
Baghdadi al-Shura? 60 60 61 121 
Ismail al-Sa‘dani? 57 57 60 117 
Ahmad Basyuni? 56 56 66 122 
Diyab Muhammad? and Ali Hani‘ 48 48 2 50 
Baqri Basha? 42 42 51 93 
Baqri Basha’ and Muhammad Hani‘ 13 13 6 19 
Ali Hani‘ 3 3 28 31 
Muhammad Diyab^ l ] l 2 
Ismail al-Sa‘dani° and Baghdadi [sic] 5 5 
Muhammad Hanr l l 
Hasan [sic] 1 1 
al-Hajj Diyab° l l 
Hani Jad Allah «1 <l 
Sa'd Ahmad <l <l 


4 Disregarding fractions of feddans. The landholdings were adjusted to account for 
fractions of feddans not counted when adding parcels of land, so that the figures for the 
larger holdings are accurate within + 5 feddans. 

° Shaykh in 1813. ‘Member of a shaykh family. 

Sources: Land-tax register of Sallant, 1815; court records of al-Mansura. 


tenant cultivators of the old usya most likely remained where they were, becoming 
tenants of their shaykhs. The change may have been even less noticeable in those 
villages where the usya had previously been rented by the shaykhs. 

Muhammad Ali’s encouragement of the cultivation of idle land provided 
another source of new land for peasant cultivation and tenure. The terms bur 
and ib‘adiyya referred to land that was uncultivated and therefore not taxed at 
the time of the first cadaster, and which could be acquired under a variety of 
legal conditions. Large areas designated as :b'adiyya were granted to the 
bedouin to induce them to settle. Tracts of :b‘adiyya land were also granted to 
members of the Pasha's family, along with officers, officials, and notables as 
rizqa bi-la mal or tax-free estates. Smaller amounts of bur and 1b‘addiyya were 
acquired by the rural notables and even by simple peasants, the land being 
taxed and eventually assimilated to the peasant land. Despite the similar 
name, then, 1b‘adiyya lands must be distinguished from one another according 
to the legal conditions under which they were acquired. 
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Muhammad Ali encouraged the cultivation of the third type of 1b‘adiyya, 
namely that which was acquired in relatively small amounts and eventually 
assimilated to the peasant land, by taxing it at low rates or not taxing it at all 
for a number of years. Urban and village notables took parcels of it, most 
likely cultivating it by sharecropping, while smallhold peasants acquired lesser 
amounts.? The distribution of idle or bur land in the village of Zafar offers an 
illustration of this (see table 8.2). 

In Zafar in 1820 there were 1,384 feddans of cultivated (ma‘mur) land in 210 
separate holdings, though only the 63 largest holdings are shown in table 8.2. 
The 32 largest holdings of 13 feddans and more (the first column in the table) 
totaled 585 feddans. That is, 15 percent of the holdings accounted for 42 
percent of the land. In 1821 some 927 feddans of bur land were taxed for the 
first time, apparently having been brought under cultivation. About 55 
percent of the bur land (509 feddans) was distributed among the 32 largest 
holders of ma‘mur, and the remainder was acquired in unequal amounts by 
most of the others. Among the latter Ibrahim Abduh, a member of a shaykh 
family, enlarged his original holding of 10 feddans to 18 feddans, and another 
member of a shaykh family, Ali Ismail (not shown in the table), enlarged his 
holding of 3 feddans to 16 feddans. Even more striking, Fawda al-Badi and 
“his partners" or co-holders, who held a mere 2 feddans in 1820, acquired 245 
feddans of bur. Unfortunately, no other information on Fawda al-Badi turned 
up that would help to explain his transformation into a “large” landholder. 

These data suggest two general points which regard to the acquisition of 
uncultivated land by villagers. First, although many small holdings were 
enlarged with additions of formerly idle land, the wealthier peasants as a group 
acquired most of it. Even counting the exceptional Fawda al-Badi as a 
smallholder, this held true for Zafar. As was the case with the confiscated usya, 
the resources of the wealthier peasants enabled them to cultivate and pay the 
tax of larger amounts of bur land than most smallhold peasants could afford. It 
appears, therefore, that just as with the confiscation of usya land, the 
expansion of the cultivated area into the early 1820s tended to increase the 
amount of land held by the families of the rural notables. 

The second point concerns the exceptions to this trend. Fawda al-Badi and 
Ali Ismail were smallholders who acquired enough land to join the ranks of the 
“large” and “medium” holders, while not all of the wealthier peasants 
acquired significant amounts of bur, and some took none at all. This suggests 
that up to that time, at least, the acquisition of idle land was a voluntary 
response to the inducements offered to encourage its cultivation. In Zafar it 
was taxed at 4 riyals per feddan, while the tax on ma‘mur land was 6-8 riyals 
per feddan. Peasant households of varying size and wealth took up parcels of 
this land according to their abilities and needs. The large amounts acquired by 
Fawda al-Badi and the village shaykhs Muhammad Rakiba, Ali al-Fandur, 
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and Mustafa Hasan suggest an entrepreneurial intent. The contrast with the 
1830s, when the Pasha resorted to reassigning the land of indebted holders 
forcibly, could not be stronger. 

In the 1810s, then, the economic status of the rural notables was enhanced 
as a consequence of Muhammad Ali's agricultural policies, which provided 
them with opportunities to enlarge their holdings from confiscated usya land 
and reclaimed land. This increased the degree of economic stratification in the 
villages, but it occurred in the general context of agricultural expansion, and 
an apparent overall improvement in rural conditions, which was not to last. 


Peasant impoverishment and land distribution after 1820 


As was noted previously, signs of distress became apparent in the countryside 
in the 1820s, beginning with revolts and continuing with the peasants’ 
abandonment of field and village. The mounting arrears of taxes are evidence 
of increasing indebtedness, at least to the government. As before, if unable to 
cultivate his or her land and pay its tax, a holder could alienate some or all of it 
by what amounted to rental, pawn, or sale. In the 1820s, however, something 
unprecedented began to happen: indebted villagers began to pawn and cede 
land in exchange for nothing other than payment of the arrears against it. 
Nothing like this had occurred in the previous eighty years covered by the 
court record sample. The sudden appearance of these cessions and pawns in 
the court records is an indication of the straits that some landholders were in. 

The first land cession of this type that was found was recorded in 
August-September 1822, at the beginning of the agricultural and fiscal year. 
In it, Muhammad al-Mawja ibn Ahmad Abu Layla of Mit al-Sarim ceded 16 
feddans of his athar land to Ali Abu Isa ibn Isa Abu Isa of the same village. 
The latter paid nothing to Muhammad al-Mawja, but agreed to pay the tax 
due on this land from September 1821.7 Thus Muhammad al-Mawja disposed 
of the land merely to rid himself of its arrears, while the recipient paid the 
arrears to acquire the land. 

Entries of this sort appeared sporadically in the court record sample 
throughout the 1820s. In June 1824, seven villagers from Biljay ceded 212 
feddans of their athar land to Yusuf al-Asuh al-Awad of al-Mansura, who 
agreed to pay the tax on it from September 1822 — that is, the arrears of two 
years — and nothing more. The same year four shaykhs of al-Hawawsha ceded 
more than 13 feddans in their village to two men, one from the same village 
and another from Biljay, who paid the arrears on the land. In 1825 two sahms 
(ss of a feddan) were ceded in Sandub under similar terms.* 

Land was also pawned and rented out to pay its arrears. During December 
1825-]anuary 1826, three members of a shaykh family in Sandub pawned just 
under 31 feddans in Ghayt al-Bashtamir to seven men from al-Mansura. 
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Though the recipients made a payment (gharuqa) for the land, they also agreed 
to pay its tax from 1824, which shows that it was a year and a half in arrears.? 
In 1829 Yusuf al-Khawli rented 1614 feddans in Ghayt al-Bashtamir to Abd 
al-Rahman al-Zayni and Muhammad al-Hayisha for 495 riyals, which they 
paid “to the diwan” (the tax bureau). 

Since no one was required to record land transactions at the court, the few 
cases just cited are no indication of the frequency with which land was 
alienated to pay off its arrears. Still, the unprecedented appearance of these 
cases in the 1820s is further evidence of a worsening of the condition of the 
peasantry. The sale or pawn of the usufruct of land placed it in the hands of 
someone able to pay its tax, and so it was permitted by Muhammad Ali as it 
had been for centuries. Indeed, Majlis al-Mashura expressly permitted 
peasants to pawn their land on condition that the tax, the arrears, and the 
other demands assessed on it were paid.’ 

Some of those who took up this land were urbanites. The two and a half 
feddans in Biljay were ceded to a man from al-Mansura, and the 31 feddans in 
Ghayt al-Bashtamir that were pawned were taken by seven persons from the 
town, including two linseed oil merchants and another with a military title. 
Other entries show a direct connection between the rental or cession of land 
and peasant indebtedness to urban creditors. In 1831, for example, the farmer 
Abd Allah al-Huwaydi ceded 4%. feddans in Ghayt al-Bashtamir to the 
merchant Ali al-Shinnawi for no payment, and probably to pay off a debt. In 
1836, Muhammad Salama Tarabiyya rented 5 feddans cultivated in maize, 
wheat, and beans for two years to his creditor, a Coptic scribe, in partial 
payment for a loan of 700 piasters.? 

It is impossible to estimate the number of peasant families who found it 
necessary to give up some or all of their land to escape their debts. Since these 
transactions did not have to be written down, no statistical account of them 
was preserved, and only occasional cases in the court records and al-Abbasi's 
fatwas survive as evidence of this phenomenon. In any event, the loss of their 
land did not necessarily mean the uprooting of these families. The increase in 
summer irrigation and the overall expansion of agriculture in this period 
increased the demand for labor, so that most of those who legally gave up or 
were deprived of their usufruct rights may have remained in their ancestral 
villages as wage workers and tenants, often working the same land. This was 
what happened, for example, with a group of peasants who raised a case that 
reached the Mufti in 1848. Ten years earlier, the question stated, these 
peasants were unable to cultivate their land and so they turned it over (literally 
*abandoned it," tarakaha) to someone else who paid its arrears. The latter 
began farming it, “and at times they assisted him in [harvesting] the grain for a 
wage, according to the custom of the peasants, and at times they would 
cultivate it in clover and maize for him, and they would pay [him] the rent of 
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the land." In their suit the plaintiffs alleged that they had neither sold [stc] nor 
ceded their land willingly, and demanded it back. However, the Mufti observed 
that they had abandoned the land voluntarily and had not objected to the 
recipients use of it after that, and he ruled that “they have no right to demand it 
back."? 


The reassignment of land 


When most of the people in their village could no longer farm their land, Ali 
Mubarak's family were assigned some of it along with its tax, as was mentioned 
earlier. Mubarak referred to the assignment of this land with the verb and 
particle rama ala,'° the literal meaning of which is that the land was “thrown” or 
“cast upon" its recipients.!! Although this term does not appear in La’ihat 
ztra‘at al-fallah, which was issued at about the same time this event occurred, 
that law required the village shaykhs and qa'immaqams to “take” the land of 
anyone unable to farm it and to “distribute it upon the able," !? which is what the 
verb rama and its gerund ramya referred to. A clear sense of the meaning of 
ramya can be gotten from Article III of the 1847 land law, which addressed the 
question of “the land that was taken from specified [persons] and distributed 
upon others by means of al-ramya, because of the plea of inability of its holders 
[to cultivate it]. 

The fatwas of Shaykh al-Abbasi show that the reassignment of plots of land 
by what was called ramya occurred from the mid 1820s into the 1840s. '* There 
were additional examples of cases in which an official “distributed” (wazza‘a) 
land to new holders in the same circumstances, one of which occurred as early as 
1818.!° The gerund of the latter verb is tawzi‘. Tawzi‘ and ramya appear to 
have been synonymous, or nearly so, being used interchangeably and some- 
times juxtaposed in the same context, as in the 1847 land law, which referred to 
“land . . . distributed (wuzzi‘at) upon others by means of al-ramya.” Another 
example of this is provided by the redundant wording of a case that was brought 
to the Mufti in 1852, regarding: 


a group who possessed land who were incapable of it, and unable to cultivate it in the year 
[1824-25], and so the official assigned it (ramaha) to another group of peasants, and 
distributed it (wazza‘aha) upon them, and gave it to them, and they took possession of it 
and began cultivating it and paying its tax up to the year [1847]; then they became 
incapable of it also, and so the official assigned it (ramaha) to another man. !6 


Thus ramya and tawz1‘ referred to the same thing: the reassignment of land from 
those unable to those able to cultivate it and pay its tax, an ancient policy 
described by Ibn Abd al-Hakam in the early Muslim period. What was new, 
however, was the systematic way in which land in arrears was redistributed 
under Muhammad Ali. 
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According to La’that ztra‘at al-fallah, the land of those unable to cultivate it 
was to be reassigned to people from the same village section (hissa). If none 
were able to take it, then the shaykh of the section was to take it if he was 
able. !” Otherwise, the law implies, the land could be given to an outsider, and 
al-Abbasi’s fatwas contain at least one example of ramya involving the transfer 
of land to holders in another village. À 

Those who were considered able to take the land of their indebted neighbors 
were the wealthier villagers, a group that included most shaykh families. The 
redistribution of land by ramya and tawzi was therefore another policy that 
favored the expansion of the holdings of the wealthier strata in the country- 
side. Shalabi found an illustration of this in the village of Ibyar in al- 
Gharbiyya. Up to 1859-60, ramya had contributed significantly to the building 
up of the nine largest holdings, which together contained nearly half of the 
village’s land.!? Yet as the example of Ali Mubarak's family shows, and as is 
implied in the terms themselves, the acquisition of land by ramya or tawzi‘ was 
. not voluntary. One recipient of land in about the year 1822 “refused to take it 
until the official forced him to do it." In a similar vein, some time before 1840 
an official “distributed” the land of some indebted peasants upon others, “and 
he forced them to take it by imprisonment and severe beating, and he obliged 
them to pay the tax arrears, and so they paid it and took possession of the 
aforesaid land." In both cases, however, the unwilling recipients appear 
eventually to have gained by cultivating the land, and years later they 
successfully defended their possession of it in court.?? 

Though there is evidence that land was forcibly reassigned as early as 1818, 
in the 1820s some land, at least, was privately ceded to willing recipients in 
return for the payment of its arrears. It was a sign of the worsening crisis in the 
countryside and of the critical state of the Pasha's finances that the wholesale 
reassignment of land in arrears began to be ordered periodically by the 
government, beginning with La’that zira‘at al-fallah in 1829. Similar orders 
were issued in 1836 and 1839, directing that such land be assigned to others 
who could cultivate it and pay its tax in the same or a nearby village.*! These 
measures were described by European observers as “tax solidarity," and 
certainly their purpose was to redistribute tax arrears in the hope that some 
could be collected. 

Though the reassignment of land by what was called ramya or tawz1‘ was not 
a new practice, it occurred on an unprecedented scale from the late 1820s on, 
because of the arrears accumulated by many peasants as a result of the high 
taxes and low crop prices fixed by the government. At mid-century, in villages 
for which appropriate records have been found, most of the land held by the 
inhabitants had either been inherited as athar or acquired by reassignment 
(ramya).^? 
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The uhdas 


The word uhda means “care” or “responsibility” in general, and in law 
signifies a contractual obligation. At the court of al-Mansura this term and its 
variants were employed in recording the acquisition of the usufruct of peasant 
land. In 1817, in an entry recording that two shaykhs of Mit Abu al-Husayn 
had taken up more than 30 feddans of bur land, it was written that they 
“contracted” (ta‘ahhada) to farm the land and pay its tax.” In 1836, 
Muhammad al-Jawjari ceded 5 feddans of his athar land in Ghayt al-Bashtamir 
to two merchants from al-Mansura, and the record stated that “the aforesaid 
five feddans became their responsibility (uhda)." The term was also employed 
when land was acquired by pawn, for in June-]uly of that year three of the 
shaykhs of Sallant, al-Hajj Ali Nuri, Ibrahim Haqqi, and al-Hajj Muhammad 
al-Shahhat, pawned 225 feddans of the land in their village by gharuqa, in 
small to medium-sized plots, to several persons from al-Mansura. In the latter 
case each recipient paid the amount of the gharuqa “to the Diwan" for the 
arrears on the land, and in a typical phrase he "undertook responsibility 
(ta‘ahhada) for that [land] . . ." This was not the only instance of outsiders 
taking up land in Sallant, for in August 1837, al-Sayyid Ali Effendi al- 
Lawundi returned 120 feddans to Muhammad al-Shahhat and Ali al-Nuri. He 
had acquired the land from them in May 1836, and they took it back after 
paying him the amount of its tax for 1836-37; it became “their responsibility 
(uhda)" from the beginning of the next fiscal year. A similar usage occurred in 
an entry recording the cession of some 20 feddans in Mit al-Sarim in 1842, 
which stated that *the aforesaid land became [the recipient's] responsibility 
(uhda) from the beginning of [1841].’’4 

From these examples it appears that during the 1830s the term uAda came to 
refer to the responsibility for agricultural land that one took on when 
acquiring possession of it, often by paying its arrears. In so doing one became 
the usufruct holder, and responsible for the cultivation of the land and the 
payment of its tax. When land was taken by townspeople, however, their 
obligations were not exactly the same as the peasants'. For example, the 
various recipients of the 225 feddans in Sallant agreed to pay its arrears, and to 
pay the land tax and loom tax?’ assessed on it. They also agreed to pay the 
shaykhs an annual amount per feddan “in lieu of the demands of the Diwan of 
persons for the army, and [for work on] the canals and the dikes, and [its 
demands of] clarified butter, camels, straw, and so on.” Conscription, the 
corvée, and various taxes in kind remained the responsibility of the village 
community. Outsiders who took up land in the village did not take on these 
obligations directly but paid a certain sum in lieu of them. 

In addition to referring to responsibility for the tax of a piece of land of any 
size, in the 1830s and 1840s the term uhda was also used in reference to the 
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assumption of responsibility for the arrears and current tax of an entire village. 
In other words, the village uhdas were tax farms. In 1831, for example, the 
village of Marsafa in al-Qalyubiyya was turned over to one Mahmud Effendi as 
an uhda. Sharq Atfih in Middle Egypt was taken as an uhda in 1833, as was the 
village of Barajil in al-Jiza in 1836. In 1836, also, Mawjul and Mahallat Diyar 
in al-Gharbiyya became the uhdas of Ibrahim Pasha. In the 1830s those who 
took up village uhdas — the muta‘ahhids — included government officials, 
European residents, and rural notables.? In doing so they became in effect tax 
farmers. 

Upon the conversion of a village into an uhda, the peasants continued to 
cultivate the land for the muta'ahhid. Bowring referred to the muta'ahhids, 
who of course were motivated by profit, as “capitalists”: 


Of late [1838] many tracts of land have been transferred to capitalists who have 
consented to pay the arrears due, and who in consequence employ the fellahs as day 
labourers, taking from them the responsibility of discharging the land-tax, and of 
delivering the stipulated quantity of produce at the prices fixed by the pacha. In such 
cases the wages paid to the fellahs seldom exceed 40 paras per day, or 2l^d. I visited 
some districts in which from 300 to 800 feddans had been taken by capitalists, and I 
have reason to believe the investment had been profitable.?# 


These uhdas comprised entire villages, to judge from their size. Bowring 
stated elsewhere in his report that agricultural wages (in January 1838) were 
generally the equivalent of 60-80 paras per day. The lower wage paid to 
workers on at least some whdas is explainable in light of the fact that peasants 
were not free to leave a village in uhda. On the other hand, wage labor was not 
typical of all (perhaps most) of the whdas. In al-Fayum, Bowring found 
sharecropping arrangements in use: 


I found many cases of arrangement between the capitalist and the fellah for the 
discharge of the land-tax due. At Sanhouris, for example, a village with 6,190 feddans, 
the sheikh himself is a cultivator of 1,500 feddans, had paid 600 purses (3,000/.) for the 
arrear of land-tax, and had allowed to the fellah, instead of wages, a given part of the 
produce.?? 


In the 1830s the village uhdas of the sort that Bowring described were but 
one of several devices the government resorted to in its continual efforts to 
raise revenues, which included approval of the alienation of peasant land to 
anyone willing to pay its arrears, and the forcible reassignment of land and 
arrears. Yet by 1838 there was "generally a year's taxes due, and in some 
districts two or three years.'?! It was this situation that led Muhammad Ali, 
during the fiscal straits that accompanied the second war in Syria (1839—40), to 
issue a decree requiring his officers and officials to take up numerous villages 
as uhdas, paying their arrears.?? By this measure the Pasha made tax farmers 
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out of many of the ruling elite, extorting something from those who could 
most afford it. He also reduced the cost of local administration, for the 
muta‘ahhids were responsible for the collection and remittance of taxes, and 
for police and judicial affairs in their villages. They were also supposed to 
advance seed and other inputs to the peasants, as needed. Artin wrote that the 
muta'ahhid received a tax-free parcel of land which his peasants cultivated 
without compensation (that is, by corvée).* His account may refer to land 
that was deserted before or after the village became an uhda, and for whose tax 
the muta‘ahhid was responsible. As with the multazims’ usya, this land could 
have become *'tax-free" if the muta‘ahhid redistributed its tax on the rest of the 
village’s land. In these respects the uhdas resembled the :/tizams, and 
comparisons have often been made between them.** 

In other respects the village uhdas were different. The muta‘ahhids had 
much less freedom than the multazims, being required to collect taxes and 
deliver crops in the amounts set by the government, as Bowring noted. 
Moreover the village uhdas were intended to be temporary, and this was 
reflected in the legal relationship between the muta‘ahhid and his peasants. In 
taking up a village uhda, the arrears that the muta‘ahhid paid might be due 
from all or only some of the land — that is, some peasants might still be solvent. 
By paying the arrears the muta‘ahhid became a creditor to the indebted 
peasants, taking their land as if he were receiving it in pawn. Though not 
normally tied to the soil like serfs, these peasants were forbidden to leave the 
village so long as they remained in debt. The assumption was that as their 
situation improved they could take back their land by paying their debt to the 
muta‘ahhid, that debt being the original amount of the arrears he had paid on 
their land. If conditions in the village worsened, the muta‘ahhid was required 
to assume responsibility for any additional land that fell into arrears.* The 
muta‘ahhid also took over any taxed land that had been deserted, having it 
cultivated by wage labor or sharecropping, but he had no direct control over 
peasant land that was not in arrears. Zafar and Shirimsah became uhdas, for 
example, and in 1844 a portion of the land of each village was listed as in uhda, 
while the land that remained in the hands of villagers was still recorded plot by 
plot in their names.?? 

In 1838, at the time of Bowring’s observations, an increasing amount of land 
seems to have been held and administered as uhda. Four years after 
Muhammad Ali’s decree expanded the system, Barnett counted more than 1.5 
million feddans in the category of uhda. Most of the uhdas were in Lower 
Egypt, where they accounted for more than two-thirds of the cultivated 
land.? The uhdas of the 1840s were not acquired voluntarily by “capitalists,” 
but rather were forced upon the bureaucratic and military elite, who do not 
seem on the whole to have contributed much to an improvement in rural 
conditions. Some muta‘ahhids forced their own taxes and arrears on to the 
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solvent peasants in their villages, and others forced their peasants to accept 
spoiled wheat (as seed) for up to three times its market value.?? 

Many of the uhdas were still in arrears when Abbas Pasha (r. 1848—54) 
succeeded to the governorate. In September 1849, at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, he seized these villages, paying no compensation to the muta‘ah- 
hids. The land remained miri, and its usufruct was returned to the peasants, 
who were again made responsible for its arrears. This was consistent with the 
law, and may not have imposed great hardship in every case. According to 
Nubar, the reduction in military and other government expenses after the 
second war in Syria led to a gradual lightening of the peasants’ tax burden, 
allowing economic recovery to begin. In 1849, he wrote, many peasants were 
able to take up land that they had been forced to abandon ten years earlier. On 
the other hand, in at least some former uhda villages the collection of taxes 
from peasants required the use of troops.?? 

The British consul Murray reported that Abbas’ measure affected two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the uhdas, while Nubar expressed it in terms of 
affecting one-seventh of Egypt’s cultivated land.*° The remaining uhdas, not 
an insignificant amount of land, were converted into life holdings or estates 
with the status of rizqa bi-la mal.*! On these lands the peasant cultivators were 
reduced permanently to the status of sharecroppers and wage laborers. 

After 1849 Abbas himself and his successors Said and Ismail continued to 
make uhdas of villages in arrears, and often the wealthy headmen or umdas 
were obliged to take them. This practice was eventually stopped in 1868, at 
the initiative of the Assembly of Delegates, itself largely made up of rural 
notables.*^ The creation of these later uhdas shows that the problem of heavy 
taxation and peasant indebtedness continued to be a feature of rural life well 
after the era of Muhammad Ali. 


The privileged estates 


Though the decision to expand the uAdas was occasioned in the main by 
Muhammad Ali's fiscal straits, it was taken in the midst of the Syrian crisis of 
1839—40, and it must also be seen in that light. In the settlement that 
eventually ended the crisis Muhammad Ali was granted the hereditary 
governorship of Egypt, but had to abandon all of his other possessions except 
the Sudan. An agreement of this sort was proposed to the Pasha in July 1839, 
approximately seven months before his decree expanding the uhda system.*? 
Once the European powers became involved in the crisis, another predictable 
result of it was implementation of the Anglo-Ottoman Commercial Conven- 
tion of 1838 (the Treaty of Balta Liman) in Egypt. The Convention set low 
customs duties for European goods entering the Ottoman Empire, including 
its Egyptian province. More important, it prohibited monopolies of the sort 
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the Pasha had erected since 1808, and which accounted for up to 22 percent of 
his revenues.^^ The monopolies were duly abolished during 1841-42, but the 
enlargement of the uAdas enabled the Pasha to maintain control over the crops 
produced in these villages. The muta‘ahhids were instructed as to the crops 
their peasants should plant, and ordered to take their harvests at a fixed price. 
Much of the produce was turned over to the government in payment of taxes 
or arrears. Thus, as Owen observed, “Muhammad Ali was . . . divested of the 
cost of the rural administration and of providing agricultural funds, while 
maintaining his ability to profit from the sale of Egyptian agricultural 
products. ?*? 

Numerous villages were also granted by Muhammad Ali to himself and 
members of his family for much the same purpose, under the rubric jiflik. This 
is the Arabized version of çiftlik, a Turkish term applied to privately owned 
estates created in Macedonia, whence Muhammad Ali came, and elsewhere in 
the Balkans and western Anatolia. There was no connection between the two 
kinds of estate other than etymology,^? and only a few jifiks were established 
in the early and middle years of Muhammad Ali's rule. 

The expansion of the jifliks began in 1838, when the villages of Shawa and 
Mit Sandub in al-Daqahliyya were granted to the Pasha's two daughters. 
During 1838—46 a total of 334,286 feddans were included in the new jifliks, 
Muhammad Ali himself taking more than two-thirds of the total. Most of the 
fifhhs were assembled from the cotton- and rice-producing villages of Lower 
Egypt, so that these crops were placed nearly entirely under the control of the 
Pasha and his family.^/ The Pasha’s deliberate aim was to maintain control of 
the country's most lucrative crops, and an indication of this is that he himself 
took all but one of the jifliks he created from 1841, when the Syrian crisis was 
settled and the monopoly system abolished, through 1845.48 

Though the Pasha and his family took whdas along with the rest of the elite, 
only he and his family received jifliks. The land taken for these estates was not 
necessarily in arrears, and virtual rights of ownership were vested in the 
recipient. Barakat has described how the legal niceties were observed in 
acquiring the land to make a jfk from its peasant holders: documents depict 
the peasants as exchanging their land for other land of supposedly equal value 
provided by a member of the ruling family. Formally this was done by a 
cession of the peasant's usufruct rights to the Pasha or one of his family for a 
certain sum, followed by his or her purchase of another piece of land for the 
same price. However, not all of the documents of cession contain the 
landholders' marks, indicating their absence when the documents were drawn 
up. The land offered in compensation was often distant, and even located in 
other provinces. The whole procedure amounted to the “seizure of the land of 
the peasants [being] given a legal form." It is likely, as Barakat says, that in 
villages made into jifliks most of the former landholders remained as tenants 
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and employees of the new owners.*? The jifliks were farmed on a sharecrop- 
ping basis, the cultivators receiving anywhere from one-sixth to half of the 
harvest of different crops. Sharecropping contracts were made for a few years 
at a time, and the sharecroppers were given a subsistence plot for their own 
use. °° 

Still a third type of privileged land grant was expanded in these years, under 
the rubric of rizqa bi-la mal. This term, meaning a tax-free grant, was applied 
to grants of large tracts of uncultivated (15'adiyya) land as well as to smaller 
grants of cultivated (ma‘mur) land. As was noted earlier, land classified as 
ib'adiyya was taken up under a variety of legal conditions. Some of it was 
acquired by urban and rural notables as well as simple peasants, who were 
attracted by the promise of a low tax or no tax at all for a few years, after which 
the land was assimilated to the peasant land. From the evidence available it 
appears that these were small- to large-sized parcels within the boundaries of 
established villages. Larger tracts of 1b‘adiyya land were granted to bedouin 
tribes on the fringes of the cultivated area, in accordance with agreements 
between them and Muhammad Ali. The principal aim of this policy was to 
induce sedentarization. Some “‘bedouin 1b‘adiyyas” were made tax-free for a 
number of years, while others were taxed at half the normal rate. In the most 
generous of these agreements the Pasha promised not to subject the bedouin to 
conscription or the corvée, or to any direct tax, in return for settling.?! 

The privileged estates, designated rizga bi-la mal, were developed out of a 
third type of 1b‘adiyya grant made to officials, officers, notables, and even 
foreigners. According to Barakat's research the earliest of these grants appears 
to have been the 62 feddans in al-Qalyubiyya given to Mahir Bey in 1826, 
which was followed by the grant of 1,000 feddans in Middle Egypt to Quja 
Ahmad Agha, the chief of Muhammad Ali's doormen. Most grants of 
ib'adiyya as rizga bi-la mal were in the underpopulated region of Middle 
Egypt, a fact that suggests that they were intended to encourage the expansion 
of agriculture.?? Much smaller areas of cultivated (ma‘mur) land were granted 
to the elite as rizqa bi-la mal on condition that they improved it by installing 
waterwheels, planting trees and gardens, and so on. 

In the 1820s and 1830s, then, the main purpose of grants of rizqa bi-la mal 
was the improvement and extension of agriculture. A telling example occurred 
in 1833, when Muhammad Ali ordered thirty young men to be selected and 
trained in the cultivation of European plants by three experts who had 
returned from studying in Europe. The thirty were chosen from the sons of 
urban and rural notables: one of them was the son of the Arab shaykh *Abu 
Qawra al-Kabir” of Mit al-Amil. They were taught at the jiflik of Shubra, and 
each was given 100 feddans of rizqa bi-la mal for his own use.?? 

It was in the same year that Muhammad Ali told de Boislecomte that he 
preferred to insure the loyalty of his officers and officials by paying them well 
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and giving them gifts. To give them land was to risk them developing an 
influence of their own in the country.?^ Indeed, the recipients of land as rizqa 
bi-la mal were given no rights of disposition in it until 1837, when they were 
allowed to pass it on to their heirs, including freed slaves.?? After the Syrian 
crisis they were granted what amounted to full rights of property. A decree 
issued in February 1842 stated that those who had received :b‘adiyya or 
ma'mur land as rizga bi-la mal, and those who received such grants in the 
future, could dispose of it by sale or gift. One clear purpose of these 
measures was to enhance the value of these land grants in order to encourage 
investment in them. Yet no less important in 1842 was the Pasha's need to 
retain the loyalty of the elite and, since most of them were from other 
countries, to attach them firmly to Egypt.? The ageing Pasha may have felt 
this need more acutely in the 1840s, as friction developed between him and his 
oldest son Ibrahim, the heir apparent, while an even deeper cleavage had 
formed between Ibrahim and his nephew Abbas, who was the next in line.?? 
At any rate, and as Barakat has shown, additional grants of rizqa bi-la mal were 
made, its area growing from 103,175 feddans in 1837 to 173,663 feddans in 
1848.5? 

On the cultivated lands granted as rizqa bi-la mal there was an adequate 
supply of labor, and it was most likely employed as it was in the uhda and jiflik 
villages — that is, by sharecropping and/or for a wage. The 1b‘adtyyas of the 
elite were supplied with labor by the transfer to them of landless peasants from 
nearby villages. The peasants received no rights to the land they farmed, and 
as elsewhere they were paid either a wage or a portion of the harvest.9? 


The distribution of land at the end of Muhammad Ali's rule 


Land tenure was transformed by the policies of Muhammad Ali in two major 
respects. To begin with there was a redistribution of miri land among the 
peasantry. The relatively wealthy peasants, especially the notables, appear to 
have acquired the lion's share of the usya that was converted to miri land after 
1813, as well as much idle land that was reclaimed. After 1820 they acquired 
additional land, voluntarily or by assignment, because of the inability of some 
of their poorer neighbors to cultivate it and pay its tax. In paying off the 
arrears on this land they acquired its usufruct, adding it to their own already 
substantial holdings. The most prominent notables took whole villages as 
uhdas, and at least some of these were later converted into estates. The data 
available do not permit any estimate of the amount of land redistributed 
among the peasantry in this way, but they leave little doubt that at the end of 
Muhammad Ali's rule the economic stratification of the rural society had been 
sharply accentuated. 

The second change was the creation of the privileged estates, whose holders 
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Table 8.3 The distribution of surveyed land (cultivated and uncultivated) during 
1844-48 


Feddans % 
“Peasant lands" in 1844 2,013,914 47.04 
Uhdas in 1844 1,576,559 36.82 
Fifitks in 1848 517,207 12.08 
Rizqa bi-la mal in 1848 173,663 4.04 
Total 4,281,343 100.00 


Sources: Rivlin, Agricultural Policy, pp. 256—57; Barakat, Tatawwur al-milkiyya, 
pp. 75, 85-94. 


were exempt from taxation and enjoyed rights amounting to ownership. The 
available data, presented in table 8.3, offer a rough idea of the amounts of land 
in different legal categories toward the end of Muhammad Als rule. 
According to Barnett, Rivlin's source for the data from 1844, the cultivated 
area that year was approximately 3.59 million feddans. Most of this was 
peasant and uhda land. Nearly a third of the jiflzk land was uncultivated when 
granted, as was 95 percent of the rizga bi-la mal. 

It is impossible to tell how much uncultivated or 1b‘adiyya land had been 
reclaimed by the late 1840s, but it appears that most of it was not productive 
until after the mid nineteenth century. In Nubar's apt description of them, the 
large grants of 1b‘adiyya were “onerous gifts" forced upon unwilling recipi- 
ents, who had little incentive to improve them so long as monopolistic controls 
on the sale of agricultural produce were maintained. Labor was in short 
supply, and land reclamation was an expensive and labor-intensive activity.9! 
At best only a small amount of the 1b‘adiyya land granted as rizqa bi-la mal and 
jiflik was made productive, for there was little net increase in Egypt's 
cultivated area between 1822 and 1852.9 

Despite their often unprosperous beginnings, the privileged estates had the 
great advantage of tax exemption. This category of land included the jiflzks and 
rizqa bi-la mal shown in table 8.3. At the outset of Abbas’ rule most of the uhda 
land was returned to its cultivators, but a portion of it was given the status of 
rizqa bi-la mal. That land as well as the usya land still held by the old multazim 
families remained untaxed until 1854, when Said Pasha (r. 1854—63) imposed a 
tax on it originally set at one-tenth of the harvest, the ushr. The land that paid 
the ushr tax was known afterward as aradi al-ushuriyya or ushr land, and it was 
treated as virtual private property. In 1863 about one-seventh of the taxed area 
was ushr land.9? 

Most land continued to be legally defined as miri or state owned, and was 
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held in usufruct, mainly by peasants. Peasant land was still called athar land as 
it had been in the eighteenth century. After 1854, however, it was more often 
called aradi al-kharajiyya or kharaj land, in reference to the tax its holders 
paid. In the 1850s the kharaj rates were three to four times higher than the 
ushr.9^ Despite the relative disadvantages of holding kharaj land, the rural 
notables emerged from Muhammad Ali's era more prosperous and influential 
than before, and able to exploit the new opportunities of the middle decades of 
the century. Not a few of these families were counted among Egypt’s large 
landowners at the end of the nineteenth century. 

The privileged estates granted by Muhammad Ali have often been described 
as the initial step in the formation of a modern agrarian society dominated by 
large landowners. A no less important contribution to this process was the 
redistribution of peasant land to those who were “able” to farm it and pay its 
tax. Both processes continued under Muhammad Ali's successors until the 
beginning of the British occupation. 
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Many middle- and upper-class Egyptians in the late twentieth century have 
ancestors who were village shaykhs or umdas. The families of some, moreover, 
still have a branch in the ancestral village which maintains control of the 
umda-ship. This phenomenon is common knowledge among Egyptians, and is 
frequently illustrated in obituaries, where the custom is to mention the family 
relations of the deceased. In April 1988, for example, the daily al-Ahram 
carried the obituary of Ali Zayn al-Abidin Ayid, whose family have provided 
shaykhs and umdas in the village of Niqayta for at least two centuries (see table 
9.1). Not himself an umda, Ali was nevertheless described as “one of the 
notables (a‘yan) of Niqayta," and his wife, a relative, was the daughter of a 
former umda. Yet in addition to having traditional roots, the Ayid family are 
part of the modern middle class: Ali and his wife's son was employed in the 
engineering administration of al-Mansura University, and of their two daugh- 
ters, both married to engineers, one was employed as a teacher in Qatar. Ali's 
nephews included a bank manager, and managers in the Housing Authority 
and the Egyptian Hotels Corporation.! 

The Ayid family are one of many whose history illustrates the long-term 
movement of rural notable families into the urban middle and upper classes, as 
part of the formation of these classes during the past two centuries. A number 
of leading personalities in politics, intellectual life, and business in the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries came from this class, including the 
nationalist leaders Ahmad Urabi (1841-1911) and Saad Zaghlul (1860-1927), 
writer-politicians Muhammad Husayn Haykal (1888-1956) and Ahmad Lutfi 
al-Sayyid (1872-1963), and the founders of the Misr group of companies in the 
1920s.? 

The rural notables were men who were mainly from the families of village 
shaykhs and umdas, including the “Arab shaykhs” who carried out the duties 
of umdas. In the countryside before 1800 these families were virtually the sole 
possessors of wealth, power, and status in combination. The shaykh families 
often held the most land in a village. Shaykhs, moreover, were community 
leaders vis-à-vis outsiders, and could also be held responsible for the conduct 
of their charges. In this mediational role between their villages and outsiders, 
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the shaykhs assisted the multazims in collecting taxes and could also function 
as the local agents of town-based merchants.? This mediational role con- 
tinued under Muhammad Ali, under whose rule the rise of the notables to 
greater wealth and influence began. 


The notables and the agrarian administration 


Muhammad Ali needed a class of collaborators through whom he could 
govern the villages, and like previous governors of Egypt he made use of the 
rural notables. The event that signaled the beginning of their rise to greater 
prominence in the Pasha’s new regime was the abolition of the iltizam 
system. Though some multazim families kept land in their former villages, as 
a group they no longer had an administrative role and retained nothing like 
their former influence. One observer who passed through the Delta in 1831 
described the multazims as “no longer having power nor credit, liv[ing] 
modestly from a pension given them and from some lands that have been left 
to them." Their place had been taken by the notables. “Today,” he wrote, 
“the most important persons in the villages are . . . the shaykhs al-balad."* 
His remarks indicate that a new social and political order was beginning to 
be visible in the countryside, one which in the first instance was a 
consequence of the reform and centralization of the agrarian administration. 
It may seem paradoxical that in the nineteenth century the strengthening 
of the notables was a consequence of the strengthening of the state, for in the 
eighteenth century the influence they wielded in any district appears to have 
been inversely related to the degree of control exercised by the town-based 
authorities.” A village appears most likely to have been ruled by a strong 
head shaykh or shaykh al-mashayikh if located in a remote area, like Upper 
Egypt or the eastern edge of the Delta. Often these were villages of settled 
bedouin. In order to guarantee security and revenues, the absentee multazims 
recognized the preeminent status of these village chiefs and accorded them 
extra privileges. Though some sources assert that every village had a premier 
shaykh or shaykh al-mashayikh,® the term appeared only once in the court 
records of al-Mansura. This suggests that if premier shaykhs were recognized 
in the less remote villages, they had correspondingly less independent power. 
The rural notables grew stronger as the multazims were weakened in the 
late eighteenth century. During the French occupation the multazims 
responsible for about two-thirds of Egypt's land either fled or perished, and 
in most cases the shaykhs were ordered to take over their duties. Al-Jabarti 
wrote that the French “appointed over the shaykhs of every village a 
[premier] shaykh on whom the affairs of the village and its shaykhs 
devolved.”’ Before then a premier shaykh may not have been officially 
recognized in every village, but in the absence of the multazims the shaykhs 
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were the only men of standing on the spot who could keep order and collect 
taxes. 

Muhammad Xli would make similar use of the shaykhs, though at the outset 
of his rule he seems to have regarded them as but an obstacle in his drive to 
gain control of the country and reform its administration. In 1807 he ordered 
the shaykhs' masmuh land to be taxed, as we have seen. In 1812, however, the 
shaykhs began to be integrated into the new agrarian administration with their 
employment as purchasing agents under the monopoly system. Shaykhs also 
served as agents of the monopoly in distributing flax and cotton to village 
spinners. The cadaster of 1813-14 and the abolition of the iltizam system was 
accompanied by further, important changes in the relationship between the 
notables and the Pasha's regime. As the French had done, Muhammad Ali 
turned to the shaykhs to insure the maintenance of order and the payment of 
taxes at the village level. The restoration of tax-free masmuh land to the 
shaykhs appears to have been connected with this development. 

Official recognition of a premier shaykh in each administratively defined 
village was another important consequence of the abolition of the iltizam 
system. This seems to have occurred at the same time as the abolition of the 
iltıizams, for Barakat found the term mugaddim used in reference to the premier 
shaykhs in reports of the survey sent to Muhammad Ali during 1813-14.? 
Their authority may have been limited by the placement of government agents 
(qa 'immaqams) in the villages,! but it seems that with the further centrali- 
zation of the agrarian administration the premier shaykhs became the men on 
the spot through whom it worked. Foreign observers like Wilkinson began to 
notice the importance of the village headman, by then called the shaykh 
al-balad, in the 1820s.!! The presence of a shaykh al-balad in each village was 
assumed by the men who drew up La‘that zira‘at al-fallah at the end of the 
decade. At approximately the same time, the term umda began to be applied to 
such individuals: Marsot found it in use in central government documents as 
early as 1823, though in the law-court registers, which reflect popular usage, it 
was not used until the early 1840s.!? The terms shaykh al-balad and umda were 
used interchangeably for much of the nineteenth century, and this has 
caused some confusion. Nevertheless it is clear that a principal shaykh was 
recognized in each administratively defined village from the beginning of 
Muhammad Ali's reforms. 

If the centralization of the agrarian administration enhanced the status of 
the leading notables, still the influence of most of them was strictly local, as it 
was based upon a clientele in their home village or district. Until the 1840s it 
was also limited by the authority accorded to other officials in the provincial 
administration. Muhammad Ali followed the Ottoman tradition of employing 
mostly non-native Turcophone officials in the administration above the village 
level, and as ga’immagams or agents in the villages. La’that zira‘at al-fallah 
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defined the supervisory role of the latter in agriculture and tax collection, 
depicting them ideally as carrying out their duties in cooperation with the 
shaykhs, who as before were responsible for the maintenance of cultivation 
and the payment of taxes by their peasants.'* The presence of the ga’imma- 
qams and other officials diminished the independent authority of the shaykhs, 
especially in the disposition of peasant land. +° 

The more prominent notables were brought into closer collaboration with 
the government by being appointed to the position of “district shaykh" 
(shaykh al-khutt). This appears to have occurred in the late 1820s. The district 
shaykh was supposed to supervise the shaykhs al-balad, under the direct 
orders of the district governor (hakim al-khutt).!'* Government orders of the 
era made a clear distinction between the different types of shaykhs that were 
officially recognized, one in May 1830 being addressed to all (non-native) 
district governors, as well as to the native district shaykhs (mashayikh 
al-akhtat), the village chiefs or shaykhs al-balad (mashayikh al-bilad), and the 
lesser shaykhs of the quarters in each village (mashayikh al-hisas).'’ 

The most prominent of the rural notables wielded influence on a wider 
scale. The Arab shaykh Hasan Abaza was appointed shaykh al-mashayikh over 
“half” of the province of al-Sharqiyya (nisf al-sharqwya) in 1812, and he and 
Baghdadi Abaza were members of the advisory council al-Majlis al-Ali during 
1824—37, and of Majlis al-Mashura from its formation in 1829. The Arab 
shaykh Hasan al-Shawaribi was department supervisor (nazir gism) of his 
native Qalyub and a member of the council Majlis al-Haqqaniyya, organized 
in 1824—25. Another member of this family, the Arab shaykh Muhammad ibn 
Salim, was appointed the head of a department comprising half of al- 
Qalyubiyya province and was also a member of Majlis al-Mashura. The name 
of another member of Majlis al-Mashura from the district of Mit Ghamr was 
given as al-Hajj Mansur, and this was probably Mansur Abu Qawra of the 
nearby village of Mit al-Amil, son of the Arab shaykh Ali Abu Qawra and his 
French wife Sitayta.!? 

Despite the appointment of a few powerful notables like these to head 
departments and sub-provinces, until the 1830s most of these positions were 
filled by non-native Turkish-speaking officials. In 1833 a number of the 
sub-provincial governors (ma'murs) and department supervisors (nazirs) were 
replaced with natives, chosen from the ranks of the Arab shaykhs and village 
shaykhs. The qa' tmmaqams were removed from the villages early in 1834, and 
their duties were given over to the umdas. Some notables even rose to the 
position of provincial governor (mudir) in this decade, though they were 
replaced with Turkophone officials in 1841.!? 

To explain these changes some have suggested that as the notables were 
familiar with the tricks of the peasants, they were better able to squeeze taxes 
from them than the Turks were. The problem with that explanation is that 
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assistance in tax collection was one of the shaykhs’ principal duties all along. 
The timing of this change suggests other reasons instead. It seems to have 
been connected with the reform of the monopoly system, begun in 1831, and 
related policies aumed at improving agriculture. Rural conditions worsened in 
the late 1820s and early 1830s, as we have seen, and by the end of the first 
Syrian war in 1833 this was reflected in declining exports and revenues.?? The 
duties of the nazirs and ma^ murs were directly related to agriculture, including 
the allocation of land for different crops and the maintenance of dikes and 
canals. Undoubtedly Muhammad Ali was persuaded to appoint notables to 
carry out these tasks, as they were more knowledgeable in them than 
non-natives.?! Another likely reason for the promotion of Egyptians in the 
agrarian administration at that time was the growth in the size of the military, 
which may have resulted in the transfer of many Turkish-speaking officials to 
military duty as officers. The replacement of Egyptian mudirs by the latter in 
1841 coincided with the return of the Pasha's armies from Syria and Arabia, 
and a reduction in the size of the military. 

The collaboration of the village shaykhs with Muhammad Ali's regime was 
important in enabling them as a class to maintain and even strengthen their 
position in the rural society. In the 1840s, in their role as village shaykhs most 
of the notables continued to perform duties similar to those they had carried 
out in the eighteenth century,” while the most prominent of them had been 
recruited into the middle levels of the agrarian administration, because of the 
Pasha's need to attach them to his regime as well as of the manpower needs of 
an expanding government. Said Pasha revived the policy of recruiting notables 
into government service, so that by mid-century village shaykhs and umdas 
accounted for a third of the department supervisors and a fourth of the district 
governors. Though non-natives retained a near monopoly of the higher 
offices, the position of the notables was strengthened further in those years by 
agricultural prosperity and the relative weakening of the central government. 


The economic advantages of the notables 


At the outset of Muhammad Ali's rule the relative wealth of the rural notables 
was suggested by their acquisition of much of the confiscated usya land after 
the abolition of the z/tizams. Their willingness to take up the cultivation of idle 
land in the 1810s and early 1820s was also a function of their command of the 
resources necessary to have it reclaimed and cultivated, and of their confidence 
that a profit could be made from it. 

One reason for this prosperity and confidence was Muhammad Ali's renewal 
of the policy of leaving untaxed a portion of the shaykhs' and other notables' 
land under the rubric masmuh ( granted" or allowed"). As was noted before, 
this term actually referred to two types of land: masmuh al-mashayikh was land 
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that was not taxed so as to compensate the shaykhs for carrying out their 
duties, while masmuh al-masatib was land that supported the cost of extending 
hospitality to strangers, and therefore was not taxed. Though taxed in 1807, 
these lands were again exempted from taxation in 1813-14, as the cadastral 
registers testify.” 

The system of masmuh exemptions was modified with the second cadaster of 
1819-20. That year al-Jabarti reported that 5 of every 100 feddans were 
allowed to the shaykhs as masmuh al-masatib, but that a tax was levied on the 
masmuh al-mashayikh and demanded for the equivalent of two years.?? The 
land-tax registers of 1820-21 make clearer what happened. They show that 
masmuh al-mashayikh was converted to a cash payment or tax credit that was 
calculated on the basis of 4 riyals for every 104 riyals in taxes owed by a village. 
A typical register from that year ended with a statement of the total tax 
demanded of the village, from which an amount was subtracted with the 
notation, deduction for the masmuh in the name of the shaykhs in the village, 
out of each 104 riyals, four riyals.”* These amounts may have been paid 
directly to the shaykhs out of the tax collected, or else credited against the 
taxes they owed. In any event, after 1821 land was no longer exempt from 
taxation as masmuh al-mashayikh. 

This modification was another of the Pasha's ways of increasing net 
revenues, since in the 1820s and afterward more of the land tax was collected 
in kind, while the currency, in which the masmuh amounts were calculated, 
would continue to lose value. On the other hand, the sums involved were of no 
small importance. In 1844, for example, the masmuh of the umda of Awish 
al-Hajar, Muhammad al-Jamal, came to 83 percent of the capitation tax he 
owed. The land-tax registers of 1820-21 and the 1840s show that masmuh was 
deducted from the total tax demanded of each village, meaning that the 
shaykhs received it directly, either in cash form or as a tax credit. In 1827 
Wilkinson described the shaykh al-balad (umda) of a village as receiving the 
produce of 1 in every 25 feddans. Since most of Wilkinson's observations were 
made in the Luxor region in Upper Egypt, there the shaykhs' receipt of 
produce instead of money or a credit reflected the more limited extent to 
which the economy of Upper Egypt was monetized.?" 

As for masmuh al-masatib, some of it was allowed to remain as tax-free land. 
In Mit al-Amil and three nearby villages there were 493 feddans left untaxed as 
masmuh al-masatib in the name of the Arab shaykh Muhammad Abu Qawra 
and his brothers, and al-Hitta found another 100 feddans of masmuh al-masatib 
in the name of two shaykhs in the village of Taha al-Marj. There were other 
cases, however, in which masmuh al-masatib was abolished and the land taxed. 
The land-tax register of Abu Da‘ud al-Sibakh stated that “the masmuh 
al-masatib in the name of the aforementioned [persons] in the cadaster of 1235 
[1819-20] . . . is abolished this year [1820—21]."75 Contrary to what al-Jabarti 
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implied, it appears that areas of masmuh al-masatib were not left tax-free in 
every village, and that those who retained such privileges after 1821 were, like 
the Abu Qawra family, among the most prominent of the rural notables. 

The two types of masmuh land were confused in later sources, which also 
gave conflicting versions of what happened to it. Butros Ghali's report to the 
Commission of Inquiry of 1878 stated mistakenly that both kinds of masmuh 
were untaxed until 1854.7? Artin asserted that the kharaj tax was levied on 
both kinds of masmuh for the first time in 1857, and implied that in the 
following year much of it was transferred to the peasants who actually farmed 
it. Artin's account contributed to Baer's conclusion that the status of the 
shaykhs declined in this period.?? As the land-tax registers testify, however, 
land that had been designated as masmuh al-mashayikh was taxed beginning in 
1821. Only a certain amount of masmuh al-masatib remained untaxed, and that 
alone 1s the land that was taxed for the first time in the 1850s. It 1s unlikely that 
even this smaller amount of land was turned over to its peasant tenants. In all 
likelihood it was simply absorbed into the holdings of the notables who had 
benefitted from it all along. The abolition of the remaining masmuh privileges 
appears neither to have involved large amounts of land nor to have struck a 
blow at the rural notables as a class. 


The rise of the rural notables 


There is abundant evidence of rural notable families maintaining their status 
during Muhammad Ali's era and afterward, and in some cases even into the 
late twentieth century. One good example of this is the family of Ismail Za‘luk 
of Disuq, who was killed for refusing to provide horses for the Pasha's regime. 
Ismail's family were formally pardoned and allowed to claim his estate in 1821. 
While nowadays some of his descendants are professionals living in Cairo, 
others reside in the ancestral village, and at least two were recently umdas of 
the villages of al-Ibrahimiyya and Minsha'at Za‘luk.*! The history of this 
family illustrates the point that although individual shaykhs may have suffered 
at the hands of Muhammad Ali, and sometimes whole families, the notables as 
a class maintained and even improved their status under his and his 
successors' rule. 

An example of this from within the case-study area is the al-Jamal family, 
who have provided shaykhs and umdas in the village of Awish al-Hajar since 
the late eighteenth century (see table 9.1). In 1821, Ibrahim al-Jamal held 136 
feddans and the shaykh Muhammad al-Jamal held 132 feddans in partnership 
with a third man. Twenty-three years later and toward the end of Muhammad 
Al's rule this family collectively held some 266 feddans, or about 16 percent of 
the cultivated land in their village, and controlled the umda-ship. They 
maintained their position through another century of change, including the 
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overthrow of Muhammad Ali's dynasty. Abu Bakr al-Jamal was ‘one of the 
umdas and shaykhs" of Awish al-Hajar who joined Nasser's National Union in 
the late 1950s. Like the Ayid and Za‘luk families the al-Jamal family have not 
remained solely in their ancestral village but are also established in al-Mansura 
and Cairo. Lawyers, engineers, contractors, office managers, and government 
officials are counted among them.?? 

The Abu Sa‘da family of Badaway achieved greater prominence, but in 
other respects their history is similar to the al-Jamals’. Though we lack an 
early land-tax register from their village, the court records show that the 
village shaykh al-Hajj Yusuf ibn Ali Abu Sa‘da was wealthy enough to have 
become a multazim of portions of the nearby villages of Mit Badaway and 
Taranis al-Bahr by the beginning of Muhammad Al's rule. In 1844 al-Hajj Ali 
Abu Sa'da held 725 feddans in Badaway itself, or about 43 percent of its taxed 
land. Ahmad Abu Sada, the umda of Badaway in 1867, was elected to the 
Assembly of Delegates and served in it during the Urabi Revolution of 
1881-82. Somehow he avoided the retribution that followed and retained the 
umda-ship and a landholding of approximately 1,000 feddans. By the early 
twentieth century the Abu Sa'da family had established a branch in al- 
Mansura, and, continuing their involvement in national politics, Abd al-Aziz 
al-Husayni Abu Sa‘da Bey was a member of parliament during 1938—42.?? The 
Abu Sa‘da family intermarried with the Abd al-Jalil/Abu Samra family of 
notables from the nearby village of Kafr Badaway. The latter were a village 
shaykh family at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and have retained 
the umda-ship in Kafr Badaway to the present. Members of this family also 
served in the parliament before 1952, attaining the ranks of Bey and Pasha. 
While maintaining a base in their ancestral villages, today both families are 
also well represented in the professions.** 

In Muhammad Als time, Awish al-Hajar and Badaway were wealthy 
villages that produced summer crops like rice and sesame. The village of 
Sallant may have been representative of more villages in this period, in which 
one to three notable families maintained or improved their status, while others 
lost ground. There the family of Diyab Tajun held the shiyakha from at least 
the late eighteenth century to the late nineteenth century. In 1821 Diyab held 
137 feddans, and in 1848 his family collectively held 229 feddans. Ali Hani, of 
another shaykh family, held 65 feddans in partnership in 1821, while his 
family's collective holding grew to 74 feddans by 1848. During the same years 
the 75 feddans held by Baqri Basha were reduced to a still large family holding 
of 62 feddans, while the Ayyub family's holdings declined from 111 to 13 
feddans, and the al-Nuri family's from 102 to 6 feddans. The al-Sa‘dani family 
held approximately 200 feddans in 1821, but no one with this name appeared 
in the land-tax register of 1848.7? 

Other villages may be classified as poor. A portion of the land of Shirimsah 
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Table 9.1 The continuity of village families holding the position of village shaykh or 


umda, /743—1988" 


Family name(s) 


Ayid? 

Salama 

Abd al-Jalil/Abu Samra 
al-Jamal 

al-Qadi 
al-Makbati/Saqr/Wafa* 
Siraj al-Din/al-Bur‘i 
Ajiz 

Hamuda 

Sab‘/Abu Sab‘ 
al-Qasabi 

Sharif 

Atiyya/Abu Atiyya 
Barrama/al-Maliji 
Sha‘ifan/Sha‘fan 
Zahir 

Mutawi‘ 

Amir 
al-Shahbur/Abd al-Wahhab 
Abu Sa‘da 

Abu al-Ata' 

Nusayr 

Abdin 

Sa‘d 

al- Dahshan 

Za'zu' 

Bunduq 

Nasir 

Siraj/Sa‘id 

Atarbi 

Mansur 

Hani 

Abd al-Hadi 
Sharifa/Abu Sharifa 
Tajun/Diab/Shahat 
Muhammad Ali 
al-Basyuni 

Abu al-‘Izz 
Taha/Abu Taha 
Madkur 

al-Zayni 
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Niqayta 

Nub Tarif 

Kafr Badaway 
Awish al-Hajar 
Nawasa al-Ghayt 
Salamun al-Qummash 
Nawasa al-Bahr 
Kafr Dimira 
Kafr al-Badamas 
Nawasa al-Ghayt 
Qulunjil 

Sahrajat al-Kubra 
Tilbant Aja 
al-Bajalat 

Nawasa al-Ghayt 
Sandub 

Kafr al-Baramun 
Biljay 
al-Gharraqa 
Badaway 

Mit Samanud 
Mahallat Damana 
Salaka 

al-Jadayda 

Mit Abu al-Husayn 
Mit Mazzah 

Mit al-Sarim 

Mit Sandub 
Nawasa al-Bahr 
Ikhtab 

Mit al-Gharqa 
Sallant 

Bishla 
al-Khiyariyya 
Sallant 

Damuh al-Sibakh 
Awish al-Hajar 
Shaha 
al-Khiyariyya 
Mit al-Sarim 
Shirbin 


Documented period 


1791—1988 — 197 years 
1766— 1960 — 194 years 
1801—1988 — 187 years 
1774-1960 = 186 years 
1774—1960 — 186 years 
1806-1988 = 182 years 
1780—1960 — 180 years 
1785—1960 = 175 years 
1790—1960 — 170 years 
1802— 1960 — 158 years 
1808—1960 — 152 years 
1812-1960 = 148 years 
1813—1960 = 147 years 
1815—1960 = 145 years 
1817—1960 — 143 years 
1744-1886 = 142 years 
1746—1886 — 140 years 
1820— 1960 = 140 years 
1822—1960 — 138 years 
1808— 1942 — 134 years 
1826—1960 — 134 years 
1815—1941 — 126 years 
1816-1941 = 125 years 
1744-1867 = 123 years 
1837-1960 = 123 years 
1838— 1960 = 122 years 
1839— 1960 — 121 years 
1841—1960 — 119 years 
1842—1960 = 118 years 
1845— 1960 = 115 years 
1785-1890 = 105 years 
1749—1849 — 100 years 
1743-1842 = 99 years 
1770-1867 = 97 years 
1774—1867 — 93 years 
1867—1960 = 93 years 
1780—1867 = 87 years 
1781—1867 = 86 years 
1760—1845 = 85 years 
1762-1842 = 80 years 
1815-1889 = 74 years 


Table 9.1 (cont) 
Family name(s) 


Nasir 

al-Dabiji 
al-Khawli 

Taj al-Din 
Tawkhi 
al-Saq'an/Jawjari 
Tawkhi 

Sayyid al-Ahl 
Sharaf al-Din 
Basha 
Sa‘lan/Abu Sa‘lan 


Village 


Niqayta 

Mit Talkha 

Mit al-Sarim 

Mit Mahallat Damana 
Mit Khamis 
Talkha 

Mit Talkha 

Mit Khayrun 

Kafr al-Badamas 
Sallant 

Basat Karim al-Din 
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Documented period 


1796-1867 = 71 years 
1774-1842 = 68 years 
1774—1842 = 68 years 
1801-1867 = 66 years 
1802-1867 = 65 years 
1826—1889 = 63 years 
1785—1845 = 60 years 
1808-1867 = 59 years 
1790-1846 = 56 years 
1798-1849 = 51 years 
1819-1867 = 48 years 


“Cf. table 5.4. 

? A scion of this family who died in April 1988 was described as a notable, or “one of the 
a’yan of the village," and as a son-in-law of the late umda. 

“A member of the al-Makbati family was a religious notable (faqih) in the village in 1806. 
Sources: Sharia court records of al-Mansura; land-tax records of 1815, 1820-21, and 
1844-48; Dar al-Mahfuzat, Daftar qayd mashayikh wa umad bi-mudiriyyat al-gharbiyya, 
pp. 186, 179, 209; Sami, Taqwim, III, part 2, pp. 739-42, 760, 765—68, 850; Ali 
Mubarak, Al-Khitat al-jadida al-tawfigiyya li-misr al-qahira wa muduniha wa biladiha 
al-qadima wa al-shahira (20 vols., Bulg, 1886, 89), XII, 57; XIII, 33; XV, 6, 27; 
Muhammad Khalil Subhi, Tarikh al-haya al-niyabiyya fi misr min ahd sakin al-jinan 
muhammad ali basha, lst. appendix to vols. V and VI (Cairo, 1947), pp. 438, 476; 
al-Syill al-dhahabi li-l-ittihad al-qawmi (Cairo, 1958), pp. 155—84; al-Ahram, January- 
April 1988. 


was held by Muhammad Ali as uhda in 1844, evidence that here a number of 
the peasant landholders were reduced to bankruptcy. Yet even in this village 
two families maintained or increased the amount of land they held. In 1821 
Muhammad Ibrahim held 27 feddans, and in 1844 the shaykh Ahmad Ibrahim 
held 68 feddans. The Zuhayri family held some 109 feddans in 1821, though 
98 feddans were in partnership with two other individuals. In 1844 they held 
73 feddans outright. Zafar was another relatively poor village, located near the 
marshes south of Lake Manzala, where drainage was difficult. Two thousand 
feddans in this village were uhda in 1844, leaving only 340 feddans in the full 
possession of its inhabitants. Of the latter, however, three shaykhs of the 
Fandur family collectively held 92 feddans, whereas in 1820 Ali al-Fandur had 
held but 32 feddans of cultivated land.*° 

In each of these villages at least one wealthy family, a family of village 
shaykhs, was able to maintain or improve their economic status, as measured 
in land held, during the rule of Muhammad Ali. This was as true in poor 
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villages like Zafar as it was in the better-off villages like Awish al-Hajar. In 
general, it seems, the families who emerged as preeminent toward the middle 
of the century were already prominent in their villages at its beginning. It was 
they who possessed adequate capital and influence to enable them to survive 
the pressures of the tax and monopoly regime and who were most likely to 
hold the office of umda or higher positions. In the villages of Sallant, 
Shirimsah, and Zafar there were also large and medium landholding families 
that lost land, showing that the period was one of downward as well as upward 
mobility for some of the rural elite. Yet as a stratum they maintained their 
position in society.*” 

Toward the end of this era the wealth and style of living of the notables 
distinguished them from the majority of the rural folk. Many were large 
landholders (in the conventional definition) who presided over extensive joint 
households. In 1846 Hekekyan visited a shaykh “Abu Layla" in Kafr 
Mandara, whom he described as living in a household that included “his 
mother, wives, married children and relatives, being divided in families living, 
each, under a separate roof and the whole forming a city which has but one 
large door for ingress or egress.”*® What he was describing was a large 
compound or hawsh, within which the shaykh's married children had separate 
quarters. The notables maintained large joint households into the late 
nineteenth century, as is shown by one description of a *rich Omdeh, or 
notable" in the early 1880s. He personally held about 1,000 feddans and 
rented twice that amount from the state Domains, some of which he sublet to 
tenants, and the rest of which he cultivated with hired and household labor. 
The household he presided over consisted of 55 individuals, including four 
sons and their families. It was a true joint household, with a common kitchen 
and purse; the "paternal inheritance is kept undivided and all the moveable 
property [except clothes . . . is] possessed in common.'?? 

Maintenance of a large joint household in which the “paternal inheritance is 
kept undivided" was a means of preserving the family's wealth (land, 
livestock, and so on) from one generation to the next. The custom according to 
which the eldest male controlled all of a household's land and property appears 
to have been strengthened in the early nineteenth century, and after mid- 
century it was sanctioned for a time in legislation.^? Along with the practice of 
arranging marriages with other prominent families, the large joint household 
served the notables as a strategy for preserving and improving their economic 
status. 

Something else that set the notables apart from the rest of the rural folk was 
a tendency to emulate the culture of the ruling elite. As was mentioned earlier, 
in the eighteenth century the women of wealthy village families owned 
face-veils, the use of which was associated mainly with the Ottoman and 
Mamluk elite, and the wealthy bourgeoisie. Toward the end of Muhammad 
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Ali's rule, some notable families were also adopting a new architectural style 
that had become associated with the elite. Hekekyan noted this in 1846 on a 
journey down the Nile from al-Mansura, where in a village called *Deyra," he 
saw “a considerable white-washed building partly Arab and partly Constanti- 
nopolitan in style appertaining to Sheh Abou '| Meggy a wealthy Arab who is 
said to ‘possess bread and keep open doors.’ " Further on, in the village of Mit 
Abu Ghalib, he remarked “some large decent looking Constantinople built 
white stuccoed houses rising above the low ruins and huts around them. They 
belong to the Sheh il Arab Aboul Izz."^! 

What was variously called the “Constantinople,” “Turkish,” or rumi style of 
architecture was introduced to Egypt by Muhammad Ali and his family. It 
imitated the style of the imperial capital, itself influenced by Western 
architecture. The most notable feature of the new style was its use of 
rectangular windows with glass panes and iron grillwork instead of arched 
windows with mashrabiyya (latticework of turned wood), as was customary in 
the homes of the wealthy. By the 1830s the construction of houses in the new 
style was a distinguishing mark of the ruling elite. Like the tarbush or fez, 
which began to be adopted at about the same time, the “Constantinople” style 
was emblematic of the new order emerging in Egypt and the rest of the 
Ottoman Empire. Its emulation by some of the rural notables as early as the 
1840s was a statement not only of their aspiration to urban culture, but of their 
identification with the ruling class.* 

Baer made good use of Ali Mubarak's Khitat, a geographical encyclopedia 
published in the 1880s, in assembling evidence of the “high socio-economic 
status" achieved by the notables after mid-century: 


In almost every village [the umda] dwelt in the most luxurious house . . . larger than 
others and built of better materials; in most places he owned the guest house . . .; in 
many localities he had a[n enclosed] garden . ..; if a village had an irrigation 
pump..., it generally belonged to the ‘umda. Some 'umdas set up olive- and 
sugar-presses, small silk spinneries, and cotton ginneries. Many of them built mosques 
or sabils (public fountains) in their villages, and some sent their sons to Cairo to study at 
al-Azhar. Their commercial and other ties sent them on frequent trips to the cities, 
where they picked up some European fashions, particularly in building and furnishing 
their houses. This development widened the gap between them and the village 
masses . . . [F]rom the days of Ismail on, many village shaykhs moved to the city.*? 


To this account can be added Berque's observation, also drawn from the 
Khitat, that in some villages the umdas built houses “with glazed windows in 
iron frames instead of blind walls or the traditional [mashrabiyyas].”** 

While thus adopting aspects of urban upper-class culture, setting them- 
selves apart from the majority of peasants and even establishing a foothold in 
the nearest provincial towns, most notable families retained their land and a 
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leading position in their village. This may be illustrated by the continued hold 
of many such families in the case-study area on the offices of shaykh and umda 
during and after the rule of Muhammad Ali (see table 9.1). The information 
available for this table was limited by the sporadic way in which the names of 
village shaykhs appeared in the court records and other sources. The 
“documented period" for each family refers to the earliest and latest dates in 
which one of its members was mentioned as a shaykh or umda in the sources 
used, but they are not the actual dates of a family's hold on these offices. 

Table 9.1 contains data from only one part of the Delta, though it represents 
a countrywide phenomenon. For example, al-Jabarti mentions one Shams 
al-Din Hamuda (d. 1770), a shaykh of the village of Birma in al-Gharbiyya 
province, whose family held more than 1,000 feddans in the early nineteenth 
century. In 1866 Muhammad Hamuda, the umda of Birma and a former 
inspector of the royal jifliks, was elected to the Assembly of Delegates. By 1893 
he was succeeded as the umda of half of the village by Shams al-Din Hamuda, 
whose personal landholding came to 123 feddans.? The Hamuda family 
therefore held the offices of shaykh and umda in Birma for more than 123 
years, a period that more than spanned the era of Muhammad Ali. Baer, using 
Mubarak's Khitat, found several examples of shaykh families in different parts 
of Egypt who not only retained their position but acquired large amounts of 
land in the nineteenth century.“ 

The influence of the shaykhs and umdas expanded in the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century, but began to be curtailed under British rule after 
1882, and it was reduced further in the twentieth century, as administrators, 
the courts, and rural police started to take over many of their functions.^/ But 
this does not mean that the position of the rural notable families declined. 
From the 1860s they began to establish a presence in the towns, while 
maintaining their interest in land and their hold on the shtyakha or umda-ship 
in their villages. By the turn of the twentieth century they formed part of an 
“agricultural middle class" with an interest in politics on the national level.^* 
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The status attained by the rural notables and other strata in mid-nineteenth- 
century Egypt was a consequence not only of Muhammad Ali's policies, 
described in preceding chapters, but of the way in which a new order emerged 
following the failure of the Pasha's grand imperial design. In the countryside 
the most salient features of the new order were a revival of urban-rural 
commerce and the government's efforts to maintain control of and rationalize 
the land-tenure system through law. These developments were symptomatic 
of the shifting relationship between a weakened but still strong state and 
Egyptian society, for while the government's ability to control commerce 
steadily declined, it had greater success in maintaining control over the 
disposition of arable land. 

The final agreement ending the crisis of 1839—41 is as useful a marker as any 
for the beginning of the post-imperial regime. That agreement entailed an 
Egyptian withdrawal from Syria and Arabia, and the reduction of the army to 
less than one-fifth its size, in return for which Muhammad Ali's family were 
given the hereditary governorship of Egypt. In accordance with Ottoman 
tradition the oldest male succeeded, beginning with the Pasha's son and able 
commander Ibrahim (r. 1848). This system continued through the middle 
decades of the century, with Muhammad Ali’s grandson Abbas Hilmi I (r. 
1848—54) being next in line, and then another of the Pasha's sons, Muhammad 
Said (r. 1854-63), who was followed by Ibrahim's son Ismail (r. 1863-79).! In 
most other respects the settlement of 1841 reaffirmed Ottoman sovereignty, 
and this included the full application in Egypt of all Ottoman treaties with 
foreign nations.” Thus in accordance with the Anglo-Ottoman commercial 
convention, what remained of the Pasha's monopoly system was abolished in 
1841-42. Though the internal trade in most winter crops had been freed in the 
1830s, the export monopoly and the monopoly of most summer crops had 
continued. Now, for the first time in over thirty years, the interior of the 
country was opened up to Alexandria's merchants. 

Although the monopoly system had suppressed the commercial activities of 
provincial merchants and rural notables for a time, Egypt's traditional 
urban-rural commerce began to revive in the 1830s, as we shall see. In the 
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1840s the penetration of the countryside by the agents of Alexandria's 
merchants added impetus to this revival. The burgeoning trade with Europe 
stimulated a further development of market-oriented production and a further 
growth of market relations in the countryside. Beginning in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, then, trade drove the development of a 
market economy, but the original lineaments of that economy - its founda- 
tions, so to speak — had existed much earlier.? 

If in some respects the rural order that emerged toward the end of 
Muhammad Ali's rule was not completely new, still the countryside in the mid 
nineteenth century was very different from what it had been in the eighteenth 
century. To begin with, there was greater security of life and property. 
Though peasants still cached weapons and fortified their villages, it had been a 
generation since rival armies crisscrossed the countryside, wreaking havoc. 
Second, and whatever its other shortcomings, a strong and stable government 
had promoted the expansion of agriculture. Third, foreign trade had increased 
greatly over late eighteenth-century levels, and there had also been a 
proportional increase in trade with Europe. By one estimate the value of 
foreign trade more than doubled from the beginning of Muhammad Ali's rule 
to 1838, while Europe's share of it grew to more than half.* Security, a 
well-maintained irrigation system, and a steady export market were important 
factors that encouraged private investment in agriculture, once the monopoly 
system was ended. The same conditions encouraged the penetration of the 
countryside by middlemen, many of them Greek traders, who helped link the 
small producers with Alexandria, Egypt's entrepót for the European trade. 

A fourth characteristic of the rural economy of the mid nineteenth century 
was the variety of modes of land tenure and exploitation that had developed 
since the early 1830s. This subject warrants a special study in itself, and only 
an outline of the issue can be presented here. A distinction has already been 
made between land classified since 1854 as ushuriyya and that defined as 
kharajiyya. The former included the privileged estates granted by Muhammad 
Ali and his successors, which were in effect privately owned. Yet not all of the 
ushr land was found in “large” estates in the conventional definition of 
holdings consisting of 50 feddans or more. There were small (under 5 feddans) 
and medium-sized (5-50 feddans) amounts of former usya land in this 
category, and as time went on some of the large ushr holdings were fragmented 
into medium-sized holdings by inheritance. There also seem to have been a 
significant number of kharaj landholdings in the “large” category, most of 
them belonging to the rural notables.? The land in this category may even have 
increased in subsequent years since it was not automatically subject to partible 
inheritance, and as a result of the notables! marriage strategies. Moreover, 
though ushr tax rates were much lower than kharaj rates paid on the equivalent 
quality of land, some of the larger tracts of ushr were originally wasteland and 
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probably not as valuable as the better Rharaj land, even allowing for the 
difference in nominal tax rates. 

Thus a simple equation of ushr land with large estates and kharaj land with 
the peasantry would be misleading. A more useful approach to describing the 
prevailing types of land tenure and exploitation would be to begin by 
distinguishing the very large and productive ushr estates from all of the rest. 
From the end of the monopoly system to the beginning of the cotton boom, 
the larger estates produced most of the high-quality cotton exported to 
Europe, while some of their owners experimented with new techniques and 
machinery.? Sharecropping, along the lines described earlier for the jifliks, 
seems to have been the predominant mode of exploitation. 

The largest of the notables’ kharaj holdings consisted of several hundred to 
more than 1,000 feddans, as has been seen. The notables do not seem to have 
had the ability to invest in machinery, mainly steam pumps, until after the 
cotton boom.’ Their on-the-spot management of land was a more important 
difference between them and the holders of large ushr estates. Typically they 
farmed some of their land directly using the labor available in their large Joint 
households as well as hired labor, and they rented out the remainder. The 
Englishman Thomas Fowler referred to their tenants as “mourabain” (mura- 
ba'in), the term meaning those who sharecrop for a fourth of the harvest. He 
described the muraba‘in as a “class” of the peasantry, and outlined their 
relationship with the wealthier strata as follows: 


[They have] no property [i.e., land or working capital] whatever . . . and support 
themselves and [their] families on the fourth share of the produce of the plot of ground 
given to them by a cultivator on whose land they have lived and worked from father to 
son for some generations, and to whom they give the title of Aam, or uncle, who is 
looked upon as their protector, and for whom they work for mere subsistence.’ 


Fowler's book describes aspects of Egyptian agriculture just prior to the 
cotton boom, and with particular attention to cotton farming. It is clearly an 
outsider's view, informed by the class structure of contemporary Britain as 
well as by what the author observed and heard in Egypt. It may nevertheless 
be significant that this is the earliest work by a foreign observer that I have 
found which designates landless sharecroppers as a “class” in the rural society. 
Though muraba'a and other kinds of sharecropping were nothing new, and a 
landless stratum existed long before the mid nineteenth century, Fowler's 
book may signal an awareness of them as a significant element in the rural 
population for the first time. It is also worth noting that relations between the 
notables and their tenants were as paternalistic as they were “capitalist. ”? 

Very little can be said at present about the holders of small- to medium- 
sized plots of kharaj land, except that the exploitation of the more modest 
holdings was organized mainly by peasant households. Small peasant growers 
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of cotton adopted what appears to have been a traditional, pre-1820s method, 
producing a crop inferior in quality to that achieved in the big estates. Once 
free to grow what they wished, many peasants switched to crops requiring less 
capital and labor, but they did not drop out of the market economy. Many 
small producers would return to cotton cultivation during the boom of the 
1860s, but until then grain was an important cash crop grown for export. 
There was a mini-boom in wheat in the late 1840s and 1850s caused by the 
abolition of the Corn Laws in Great Britain and the Crimean War.!° 

The years between the end of the monopoly system and the beginning of the 
cotton boom also witnessed the beginning of what could be called ‘modern 
legislation" in regard to land tenure. It was “modern,” first of all, in the 
deliberative process employed to produce it, and in so far as it was cast in the 
form of new law codes. It was also “modern” in the sense that Egypt’s 
present-day property law grew out of it. Yet it contained many recognizable 
elements derived from Egyptian custom, the Ottoman qanuns, and Islamic 
jurisprudence. Its intent was mainly to consolidate a half-century of change in 
the countryside resulting from Muhammad Ali's policies. The capstone was 
the land law of 1858, issued the same year as the entirely separate Ottoman 
land code. This law established much of the legal framework within which 
Egypt’s agrarian capitalism developed, and so it seems appropriate to conclude 
with an examination of it. 


The liberalization of trade 


After the abolition of the monopoly system Muhammad Ali still controlled 
much of the produce of the country by virtue of changes he had introduced in 
the agrarian administration a few years earlier. The most important of these 
were the expansion of his family's personal estates (the jifliks) and the 
assignment of many other villages to family members, officers, and officials as 
virtual tax farms (the uAdas). In the late 1840s the jiflizks, nearly half of whose 
area was held by Muhammad Ali himself, accounted for approximately 
one-seventh of the cultivated land, while the uhdas came to a little over 
two-fifths of it. An additional but undetermined amount of formerly 
uncultivated land (1b‘adiyya) had been brought under the plow by large 
grantees. Between 1837 and 1842 the jifliks, 1b‘adiyyas, and other lands 
granted as rizqa bi-la mal were made 1n effect the property of their holders, 
who were allowed to pass it on to their heirs and to sell or bequeath it. !? 

The government regulated the management of these lands, concerning itself 
not only with cultivation but with the disposal of the harvests. For example, 
the muta'ahhids were expected to buy up their peasants' harvests and deliver 
them to the government at fixed prices, a regime not unlike the monopoly 
system. An order of 1839 permitted the holders of large tracts of 1b‘adtyya 
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land, most of which were in Middle Egypt, to send their own grain to Cairo 
and Lower Egypt for sale, but it forbade them from entering into sharecrop- 
ping arrangements with peasant cultivators, whose grain they could acquire 
only by purchasing it at the going price, after they had paid their tax. An order 
of 1845 prohibited the holders of uhdas and jifliks from taking the crops of any 
villages other than their own for trading, and it forbade all other government 
officials from trading in crops on pain of confiscation of their goods and a 
prison term of six months to two years. Though designed to restrict private 
trade and maximize the flow of produce into the government storehouses, 
these measures also suggest the increasing difficulty of carrying out this policy 
once the large estates had been granted. As Owen has noted, the estate holders 
had every interest in bypassing the government and marketing the harvests 
they controlled. !° 

As for the freehold peasants, a shortage of cash and the tax arrears owed by 
many obliged them to pay the tax in kind at the government's storehouses 
even after the monopoly system was abolished. Though in theory they could 
pay in coin, the system of collection insured that most paid in kind: the tax 
was demanded as soon as a harvest was in, and only after paying it were the 
peasants permitted to market what remained. Thus there were incidents like 
the one that occurred in the summer of 1842, when the governor of 
al-Manfalut province in Upper Egypt prevented a Maltese merchant from 
shipping the grain he had bought, since the peasants were in arrears and had 
no right to sell it.!* So long as most taxes were collected in kind the 
government tended to view private sales with suspicion, equating them with 
the loss of revenue. As late as 1853 there were attempts to prevent peasants 
from selling to merchants, “when in many instances they have not paid the 
taxes due by them to the government." However, what was threatened did not 
go beyond the nullification of the contracts and the confiscation of the 
produce. ? 

Though the government impeded the access of merchants to producers by 
these and other means, its ability to do so steadily declined, and that is 
reflected in the British consular correspondence of those years. In 1843, for 
example, in Consul Barnett’s gloomy view “the only means within our reach to 
obtain anything like freedom of commerce in Egypt [is] by inducing the Pasha 
to sell by auction the produce which he has at his command, and which in fact 
comprehends nearly the whole produce of the country.” Eleven years later a 
more assertive and confident tone is evident in the correspondence regarding 
Abbas’ order to stop the export of grain during the Crimean War. This 
measure met stiff resistance from the European consuls, who protested that 
Abbas sought “to restore the monopoly of trade in the productions of the 
country.” 16 

Abbas was murdered in the midst of this controversy, and succeeded by his 
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uncle Said.!/ Said was the first of Egypt’s rulers to have a partly European 
»ducation, and was able to speak French and English. !* Together with Europe's 
growing economic and political power in the region, Said's evident familiarity 
with European ideas may explain his inclination toward a liberal economic 
policy. He abolished the numerous octrois and customs duties charged within 
the interior of the country, which were at least a minor impediment to trade. 
More important, he reformed the system by which the land tax was collected in 
most of Egypt by requiring its payment in coin at quarterly intervals. Up to that 
time many peasants still paid their taxes in kind, since money was scarce and 
they owed arrears. The arrears were forgiven as part of this reform. The switch 
to taxation in coin meant the closure of the storehouses built by Muhammad Ali 
in 1818-19, which had remained as vestiges of the monopoly system. It appears 
that taxation in kind was not entirely eliminated in Upper Egypt, or that it was 
revived there a few years later, because of the lower level of monetization of 
Upper Egypt's economy. Yet the return to payment in coin was permanent in 
Middle and Lower Egypt, which contained more than two-thirds of the 
country's landed area and the majority of its population.!? 

By requiring most landholders to pay taxes in cash, as they had done before 
Muhammad Ali’s rule, in the long run this measure encouraged the further 
development of market relations in the countryside. Yet its immediate impact 
should not be overestimated. Fowler noted that “The want of spare capital, or 
rather of money, at his disposal when required to meet payments for taxes levied 
in advance, for expenses of cultivation, etc. obliges [a peasant landholder] to 
borrow money from the traders . . . at an enormous rate of interest, often as 
high as five percent per month, and seldom under three!”?° Fowler's comments 
referred to those who grew cotton, and would describe others who grew cash 
crops requiring relatively large cash outlays in advance. Like some other 
Observers in the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, he seemed to believe 
that moneylending was a recent development. Observations like his, and a later 
nationalist campaign for agricultural credit at lower cost, contributed to the 
myth that Levantine traders introduced usury in the mid-nineteenth-century 
countryside.?! In fact the relationship between cash-crop growers and local 
merchant-moneylenders in the late 1850s appears to have been quite similar to 
what it was in the eighteenth century. Now, however, the local buyer and source 
of credit was indeed often a Levantine trader, who sold to and borrowed from 
others in Alexandria, which had become an outpost of European capital. 


The revival of urban-rural commerce 


The similarity between urban-rural commerce in the eighteenth and mid- 
nineteenth centuries is attributable to the revival of the traditional ways of doing 
business in the post-monopoly era. This was initially the work of village 
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notables and provincial merchants, before the abolition of the export mon- 
opoly and the arrival of the Levantine traders. 

Though Rivlin asserted that Muhammad Ali “destroyed” the Egyptian 
merchant class, there is little evidence to support that claim.?? The merchant 
princes of Cairo and the port cities who were chiefly involved in international 
trade were undoubtedly hurt by the export monopoly, which lasted some 
thirty-four years (1808-42). Yet they were also affected by the general 
restructuring of trade in the eastern Mediterranean that occurred during and 
after the Napoleonic era. The decline of the lucrative coffee trade, for 
example, was a result of colonial production in the East and West Indies.?* 
What actually happened to Cairo's merchants has yet to be thoroughly 
studied, but what little knowledge we already have of this group does not 
justify Rivlin's bleak conclusion.?? 

The monopoly appears to have had less impact on the provincial merchants, 
who in the eighteenth century dealt mainly in the products of the countryside, 
and rural notables, who often acted as the merchants' agents or traded on their 
own account. One reason is that the suppression of most large-scale internal 
trade lasted only about fifteen years: up to 1816 some crops were still traded 
privately, and from 1831 the major winter crops were again privately traded. 
Private trade on a smaller scale, like that which occurred in the periodic 
markets, continued throughout the era of the monopoly. Fruits, vegetables, 
fodder, livestock, poultry, and dairy products were only partially monopolized 
or not at all. Another reason is that while production and distribution were 
strictly controlled, the means of production were never seized. Waterwheels, 
mills, looms, and other fixed capital remained in their owners’ hands, many of 
whom were merchants and rural notables. The Pasha's economic policy, in 
other words, did not have a leveling effect, nor was it intended to. Those with 
money to lend still did so at rates of up to 25 percent per annum against 
security, and up to 60 percent when no security was provided. In one incident, 
loans advanced against a grape harvest at 25 percent were ruled to be usury 
and thus invalid,”° but the case shows that activities like these did not cease. 

In the 1830s the freeing of the internal trade in winter crops allowed private 
trading to resume legally. This led to an erosion of the government's 
remaining control over trade and production, as provincial merchants and 
rural notables returned to their former commercial roles. Government reports 
and edicts contain good evidence of this. In 1834, for example, the supervisor 
of Bilbays and al-Aziziyya department in al-Sharqiyya province reported that 
the village shaykhs were buying up the peasants' grain at a low price and 
storing it until the price went up. The government responded with a general 
order to all the provinces to seize all grain stocks acquired in this way, as well 
as the money the peasants had received. The grain was to be credited against 
the peasants’ tax, and the money against the shaykhs’ tax. Merchants began 
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again to lend money to peasants by purchasing their crops in advance of the 
harvest, as evidenced by another report from al-Sharqiyya in 1844, this one 
involving cotton and sesame.”’ On the eastern edge of the Delta, al-Sharqiyya 
province was remote from the larger commercial centers, and so signs of a 
revival of urban-rural commerce there can be understood as indicating its 
revival throughout Lower Egypt. 

Muhammad Ali's government was just as hostile as its predecessors to the 
peasants' ancient practice of borrowing by selling their crops in advance of the 
harvest. In 1838, nearly four years before the end of the export monopoly, this 
practice was officially banned — a sign of its revival. The Pasha voiced his 
concern over it by insisting that if he abolished the monopoly, foreign 
merchants should not “make advances to the growers for the purchase of the 
crop before it should be gathered in.” Efforts to suppress this practice failed, 
however, leaving the government the weaker alternative of declaring it legally 
invalid. In 1844 and 1846 the law courts were instructed not to hear any cases 
arising between buyers and sellers in agreements of this sort.?? The collection 
of taxes in kind gave the government a degree of control over the peasants' 
harvests even after the abolition of the monopoly, and the merchant- 
moneylenders threatened this control. Peasants were willing to sell their crops 
in advance of the harvest for a price lower than what they were promised by 
the government, since the merchants paid in ready cash while the storehouses 
still paid for some crops with promissory notes. For this reason, the 
government prohibited the sale of crops at prices lower than those it had set at 
the storehouses.?? 

Thus although opposition to the advance sale of crops was completely in 
accordance with Islamic law, it was also motivated by what Marsot called “a 
desire to see that no one other than the government exploited the fallahin.?! 
This policy was altered along with Said's reform of the land-tax system. In the 
1850s, provincial officials reportedly enforced contracts between peasants and 
creditors involving the advance sale of crops, provided that they were attested 
to by the village shaykhs.?? Once the peasants began to pay taxes in coin, the 
government no longer seems to have objected to this manner of doing 
business. 

Evidence of the early revival of Egypt's urban-rural commerce also 
appeared in the court records of al-Mansura. One of the most prominent of the 
town's merchants at the end of the eighteenth century was al-Sayyid al-Hajj 
Ali al-Shinnawi.?? In the year immediately after the abolition of the export 
monopoly he and his son Ali the Younger leased 77/2 feddans of peasant land 
in several parcels in the villages of Mit Khamis and Mit al-Sarim. At 
approximately the same time the oil merchant Muhammad Abu al-Izz leased 
52 feddans of usya land in Kafr al-Badamas. Some seventy-five years earlier 
the al-Salamuni/Abu al-Izz family had withdrawn from urban-rural trade, in 
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view of the increased risk.** Now, evidently, conditions were once again 
favorable for investment in the countryside. 

It was also in 1842 that Muhammad's son, Ibrahim Abu al-Izz, agreed to the 
dissolution of a partnership formed earlier “in trade, farming, linseed oil, and 
so on.” His partner in that venture was another of the town’s leading 
merchants, al-Sayyid Hasanayn al-Siraj, who that year settled the account of 
another business partnership formed sometime before 1834, and which 
involved the cultivation of 12074 feddans in al-Bashtamir and Mit Khamis, 
412 waterwheels, plus implements and livestock. The partnership was dis- 
solved upon the death of the other partners, Hasanayn’s brother Muhammad 
and Ismail Agha al-Khazindar. The two brothers had also formed another 
partnership with the late Shaykh Mustafa al-Salamuni al-Dumyati of 
Damietta, in rice and livestock, which was also dissolved that year because of 
the deaths.?? 

Each of these partnerships in rural trade and production was formed prior 
to the abolition of the monopoly system in 1841—42, which is but further 
. evidence that the revival of urban-rural commerce began internally, before the 
penetration of the countryside by the agents of European merchants. The 
merchants of the provincial towns retained sufficient resources in the 1830s 
and 1840s to reenter urban-rural trade and to invest in land. As a class they 
were not “destroyed,” despite the setbacks they may have suffered under the 
monopoly system. 

This renewed activity by provincial merchants has gone entirely unnoticed 
by scholars. About a decade after it began the Levantine traders arrived in the 
countryside, and it was they who later received most of the credit (and 
opprobrium) for bringing the villages into closer contact with the export 
market. The newcomers quickly established themselves as middlemen 
between the villages and the Alexandria houses. They owed their success in 
large part to their adoption of the time-honored methods of local merchants 
and moneylenders in dealing with villagers. Some made the rounds of village 
markets, like the Sunday market of Salamun al-Qummash, where Hekekyan 
saw “many jobbers buying for other markets and for Europeans. ?? Others 
bought up cash crops in advance of the harvest. Earlier it was mentioned that 
in October 1845 the Greek merchant Jurji Ibrinufa (as the name is written in 
Arabic) of Alexandria advanced 7,050 piasters to a shaykh in Salamun 
al-Qummash for 60 ardebbs of sesame, which was to have been delivered at 
the end of November. This arrangement closely resembled those that were 
made in the eighteenth century between local merchants and villagers. It 
entailed the advance purchase of a cash crop, and the local contact used was a 
village shaykh. Jurji was apparently the first Greek merchant to establish 
himself in al-Mansura, and enjoyed a “monopoly” until that year, when two 
other Greeks arrived in the town.?" 
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The penetration of Lower Egypt by Levantine traders occurred quite 
rapidly in the 1840s, and by all accounts the Greeks were the largest and most 
important element among them. Abbas expelled many Greeks in 1854, 
ostensibly a wartime measure ordered by the Porte, but in Consul Bruce's 
opinion his real aim was to reestablish the monopoly system, since “the Greeks 
[are] the greatest purchasers of produce in the interior of Egypt." Two years 
later Bruce described the Greek firms of Alexandria as "gradually becoming 
the great exporters of produce from Egypt by means of the number of agents 
they employ in making advances to the cultivators, and in purchasing produce 
in the interior; and moreover they are importers of British manufactures in 
return, to a very large extent." ?? Backed by European capital and protected by 
extraterritorial legal status, the Greeks and other foreign traders appear to 
have competed successfully with Egypt's provincial merchants and rural 
notables in urban-rural commerce, to some extent supplanting them. 

For their part, merchant families like the Shinnawis and Abu al-Izzes began 
to invest directly in land, which was available at a good price. In the 1840s 
many smallholders remained in arrears, and were set back further by excessive 
floods and an epizootic at the beginning of the decade.*” The land of bankrupt 
peasants therefore continued to be available in places to any who would pay 
the arrears against it: in this way 175 feddans in parcels of 3—40 feddans 
changed hands in Mit al-Sarim in 1842-43, as did 60 feddans in parcels of less 
than a feddan to 15 feddans in Kafr al-Badamas in 1846-47.*° The total 
amount of land that was transferred in this way may never be known, since the 
use of documents in land transactions was required only beginning in 1845.*! 
Still, this phenomenon appears to have been as steady as it was widespread. 
According to Artin it continued in the 1850s, with tens of thousands of 
feddans being given up by indebted peasant holders in the provinces of 
al-Buhayra, al-Sharqiyya, and al-Daqahliyya.* | 

With land available at a low price, with a growing market for agricultural 
produce, and with the trade regime being liberalized, the merchants of 
al-Mansura and other provincial towns appear to have been lured into 
acquiring land. The leasing of large amounts of farmland, implying a direct 
involvement in production, was not the sort of thing that was done in the 
eighteenth century by the likes of Ali al-Shinnawi and Muhammad Abu al-Izz. 
From leasing it was a short step to acquiring the land outright. Something 
along those lines was done by the Alayili family, originally of Damietta, who 
established a branch in al-Mansura at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.** Though they were apparently not involved in landholding in this 
region in the 1840s, the survey map of 1928 reveals an izba estate named after 
Abd al-Salam al-Alayili near the village of al-Baramun. Terence Walz found a 
similar situation in the region of Asyut in Upper Egypt, where in the mid 
nineteenth century the established as well as newly arrived merchant families 
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began to acquire land, and Baer found other examples of this phenomenon in 
various parts of the country.** 


The consolidation of the new land regime: the laws of 1847 and 1855 


While the merchant bourgeoisie were beginning to acquire land, the govern- 
ment took steps to rationalize the land-tenure system through legislation, 
starting with the laws of 1847 and 1855. There is a near consensus among 
modern scholars that this was connected with the integration of Egypt in the 
world economy and the development of market forces in the countryside.* 
Yet this progressive interpretation of the mid-nineteenth-century land laws 
fails to hold up under close scrutiny. One reason is that it is based on the belief 
that these laws enlarged the rights of peasants by permitting them to alienate 
and inherit land, whereas in fact these were traditional practices, as has been 
seen. Second, the texts of these laws reveal no intention to expand peasant 
landholding rights. Instead, they aimed to stabilize tenures by making 
permanent the redistribution of land that occurred under Muhammad Ali, and 
to consolidate central administrative control of the land. 

Muhammad Ali issued few new regulations directly concerned with peasant 
land tenure, instead making use of those that already existed in the Ottoman 
qanuns. Effective application of the ganuns represented a change in itself, 
however, since previously most questions involving peasant land were 
resolved by the village shaykhs, acting in accordance with customary attitudes 
and practices. Even in periods of strong government the villages had enjoyed a 
large degree of internal administrative autonomy, and in the eighteenth 
century the central government was quite weak. Muhammad Ali's reform of 
the agrarian administration thus entailed an unprecedented reduction of 
village autonomy, especially once the new tax and monopoly administration 
was completely in place in the early 1820s. 

The reduction of village autonomy is reflected faintly but clearly in the 
fatwas issued by Shaykh al-Abbasi on land during 1848—59. The evidence 
consists of references to provincial officials who, instead of the village shaykhs, 
made decisions with regard to the disposition of village land. In the fatwas 
such an official was called al-hakim, literally “the one who decides." This was 
not the title of a specific official, for in Islamic jurisprudence the term refers to 
any official who has the legal authority to make a decision, acting as the deputy 
of the ruler.^? In the pre-reform era, a village shaykh who decided on the 
disposition of village land was in theory acting as a hakim, and indeed one of 
the fatwas applied this term to a shaykh al-balad in that context.?? In other 
cases, however, the hakim was clearly not a shaykh but an official from outside 
the village.?? In the 1820s these officials appear to have supplanted the 
shaykhs when it came to decisions on the disposition of village land. They 
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assigned the land of deceased cultivators or approved its inheritance in 
1825-26 and 1827-28, and they reassigned the land of holders who were 
unable to farm it in 1817-18, 1822-23, 1825-26, and 1826-27. Previously 
these duties had been carried out by the shaykhs. Officials also transferred 
land from one village to another when there was no one capable of farming it in 
the first village, something that no village headman would have done.?! 

It bears repeating here that al-Abbasi's fatwas are inappropriate for 
quantitative use, and that no significance can be attributed to the actual 
number of cases of each sort cited above. Nevertheless their timing illustrates 
the process of the extension of central government authority in the country- 
side, and the reduction of village autonomy. Beginning in the 1820s, peasant 
land was redistributed on account of impoverishment and the accumulation of 
arrears caused by the tax and price "scissors" discussed in chapter 7. In seizing 
and reassigning this land the provincial officials were enforcing orders that 
were based upon principles well established in the qanuns and Sharia, and 
which in theory had governed peasant land tenure all along. Yet these legal 
concepts seem to have been largely alien to the peasants, and so confusion was 
added to the dislocation and upheaval of those years. 

Al-Abbasi’s fatwas contain numerous assertions of what the peasants 
believed to be their rights in land, made as they attempted to retrieve land that 
they had ceded, that they had abandoned, or that had been taken from them 
and reassigned to others. For example, a completely legal cession of land to 
someone outside the landholder's family, done in 1835, was unsuccessfully 
challenged by his relatives thirteen years later. The fact that the plea 
mentions that the land was ceded to an “outsider” (ajnabi) suggests that the 
plaintiffs were asserting the collective right of the family to the land.?? In 
another case a plea was advanced in 1850 by the sons of a man who was forced 
to give up his land sometime before 1824—25, through his inability to farm it 
and pay its tax. Their father's land had been held and farmed by another 
family since then, and so the case was dismissed.?? In an example of the third 
type of claim, in 1849 the heirs of a man sued unsuccessfully to recover his 
land which had been reassigned by an official to someone outside the family 
twenty-three years earlier. Here also the plaintiffs emphasized the loss of land 
to their lineage by mentioning that the recipient was an outsider.?* 

Some plaintiffs alleged legal irregularities (coercion, for example) that if 
proven would help them recover their land. In one such case an investigation 
showed that the shaykhs of Ajhur al-Sughra had ceded 60 feddans to the Arab 
Shaykh Mansur Shadid, but that this was done without the consent of the 
land's holders.?? Others — perhaps the majority — simply demanded the return 
of land they evidently still regarded as their own, without any elaboration. 
Cases like these were also raised by the brothers, grandsons, cousins, and 
nephews of former landholders, as well as by their sons. Female heirs, 
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especially wives, daughters, and sisters, raised similar claims. The common 
element in most of these cases was the plaintiffs’ tendency to regard their and 
their forebears' prior occupancy as giving them a right to land that could not 
be easily extinguished. In their view neither a transaction agreed to under 
economic duress, nor flight, nor an official's decision could override their 
original rights. 

These assertions of legally non-existent rights reflected customary practices 
and attitudes, in which land normally remained within and was thought of as 
belonging to the household. Whereas in formal law land was held by 
tax-paying individuals, peasants regarded households and lineages as having 
collective rights in land. The Mufti rejected most of these pleas, answering 
time and again that there was no right of inheritance in mim land, and 
upholding its legal transfer and reassignment as final. Yet it appears that 
neither the court system nor the agrarian administration could cope with the 
sheer number and variety of claims of this sort. | 

Egypt’s first “modern” land law, issued in December 1847, was clearly 
intended to address such claims.?6 Indeed, the first four of its six articles 
provide a fair summary of the ways in which many peasants had lost land in 
the previous thirty years. 

Article I was concerned with land pawned by gharuga. The original holders 
could reclaim it if it was their athar, and if it had been pawned after the survey, 
with proper documents. One also had to establish one's ability to pay the 
gharuqa and to cultivate the land without assistance. Reference to the survey 
would prove whether the land was one's athar. Though it is not clear which 
survey was meant, logically it was the most recent one, carried out in at least 
some villages in the mid 1840s. If it turned out that the land was not pawned 
but had been ceded, then it could not be reclaimed at all, “for the cession of 
the athar is similar to selling and buying.” 

Article II dealt with athar land that had been deserted or turned over to 
others with arrears against it, and whose original holders demanded it back. 
Provided that the latter could compensate the recipients of the land, who had 
paid its arrears, they could reclaim some of it. If no more than five or six years 
had elapsed they could take half, but if ten years had passed and there was no 
other vacant land in the village, then they could take only a third of it. Article 
III concerned land that had been reassigned by ramya. Even if the original 
holders were now proven to be capable of farming, they could take no more 
than a subsistence plot from their old land, provided that they compensated its 
current holders for the arrears they had paid and for any improvements. 
Article IV established similar criteria for the recovery of land that had been 
reassigned to owners of waterwheels for the cultivation of summer crops. 
Article V required the adjustment of one’s capitation tax if his income changed 
as a result of the redistribution of land. Article VI repeated an order issued two 
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years earlier requiring all land transactions to be recorded on officially 
stamped paper, in order to be accepted as valid.>’ 

From the text of the law of 1847 it is clear that the pawning and cession of 
land were extant practices, not new rights being granted to the peasants. The 
main intent of the law was to disallow the majority of claims to land raised by 
dispossessed peasant families. Only those claimants who met certain narrow 
legal criteria, and whose finances had improved to the point where they could 
pay compensation as well as the costs of cultivation, were permitted to reclaim 
some land. It does not seem likely that many could have qualified. The 
historical context was the widespread loss of land by peasants during the 
previous thirty years, the dimensions of which are only suggested by the fact 
that the types of claims referred to in the 1847 law are quite similar to those 
that were raised before the Mufti in subsequent years. 

The law of 1847 was amended by a second law of six articles issued by Said 
in 1855.58 The latter stated that pawned land could not be reclaimed at all after 
fifteen years had elapsed, and set a similar time limit for suits to recover 
abandoned land and land that had been transferred to the owners of 
waterwheels. After fifteen years (the limit derived from the Ottoman qanuns) 
these claimants were to be treated the same way as those who had deserted 
their land and were still unable to pay its arrears. If there was no vacant land in 
the village for them to take up, then they should be given a subsistence plot 
from their former holding of !^-3 feddans, depending on their ability and the 
size of their families. Land that had been reassigned from one village to 
another could not be reclaimed under any circumstances. 

The rules governing the cession of athar land were also modified. Hence- 
forth a cession required the permission of the provincial (mudiriyya) govern- 
ment, after it was ascertained that there were no other claims to the land. The 
concern with multiple claims to a plot of land reflects the many disputes of the 
time. The transaction also had to take place in a Sharia court, and as before it 
had to be recorded in a document. Undoubtedly some cessions continued to be 
done in the traditional way, in front of witnesses away from the court, but 
henceforth they would not be accepted as legally valid. 

The law of 1855 also dealt with the system of land inheritance, an issue not 
addressed directly by the law of 1847. It accorded priority to the sons of a 
cultivator, but with the provision that if there were female heirs who requested 
some land, and it was proved to be necessary for their livelihood, then they 
should be given some of it commensurate with their need, so long as they paid 
its tax and provided a surety. This was hardly an innovation. In the qanuns the 
sons of a cultivator had an exclusive right to inherit the family holding, but 
female heirs were permitted to claim it in the absence of the equivalent males. 
The 1855 law modified this system only in so far as it limited the amount of 
land that women could claim to what they could prove they and their 
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dependants needed. The stipulation that women had to request the land, that 
they be capable of having it cultivated, and that they pay a surety fee (the old 
Ottoman tapu) was what the qanuns had previously required of all heirs to land 
other than sons. One of al-Abbasi's fatwas contains an illustration of how this 
regulation worked, in the case of a landholder who was survived by his wife 
and brother. His wife petitioned the government to inherit some of his land, 
and was granted one-fourth of it, “in the same measure as she was due in [her 
husband's estate].”°? If she had had children, especially a son, then they might 
have received all of the land. 

In the conventional interpretation the laws of 1847 and 1855 are said to have 
enlarged peasants’ rights in land by “giving” them the right to alienate and 
inherit it. Yet the real novelty in these laws was the requirement that land 
transactions be recorded in documents using official, stamped paper, and in 
the new procedures for land cessions. These measures extended the govern- 
ment's supervisory role in land tenure, in order to facilitate taxation and the 
adjudication of disputes. 


The land law of 1858 


The law of 1858 was much wider in scope than the laws of 1847 and 1855, 
which it superseded. Originally consisting of twenty-eight articles, it was a 
truly comprehensive land code, which with subsequent amendments and 
deletions became the basis of land law in modern Egypt. The most 
important aspects of this law will be considered below. 

The opening of the 1858 law states that it was occasioned by “the 
diversification of ambiguities" and of claims and counterclaims in land cases, a 
situation which evidently persisted despite the legislative efforts of the 
previous ten years. Thus a number of its articles addressed questions similar to 
those that were dealt with in the earlier laws. The village shaykhs were 
required to report deserted land and reassign it, or else the provincial 
government would do so. Those who deserted their land would lose any claim 
to it after five years.?! The period in which claims to ceded land could be 
raised was reduced from fifteen to five years, and land that had been seized and 
reassigned could not be reclaimed under any circumstances.?? The evident 
aim of these modifications was to reduce further the number of suits over land, 
and to insure that most land remained in the hands of those who had received 
it and who were judged able to farm it and pay its tax. 

The 1858 law retained the requirement that land cessions be recorded in a 
document drawn up in a court before a judge or deputy judge, as well as the 
requirement of permission from the provincial government. As before, 
documents were also required in the pawning and rental of land. The written 
word would become the sole means of protecting one's landholding rights. 
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Older documents would be accepted as valid provided that they were executed 
in front of a recognized judge or deputy — not, in other words, a simple village 
faqih. One year was allowed for the replacement of invalid documents with new 
ones. 9? 

The last provision is somewhat reminiscent of earlier reviews of title-deeds 
that were carried out in order to reassert state control of the land, following a 
period of weakened central government. Indeed, the government's grip on the 
countryside slackened in the late 1840s and 1850s.9^ At his accession, Said 
believed that much land was being concealed from the tax registers, a problem 
that always seemed to grow in proportion to the amount of time elapsed since 
the last cadaster. He therefore ordered a new survey, but it was completed in 
only certain parts of the Delta. Elsewhere, villagers were offered rewards for 
informing the government of land that was being concealed. The law of 1858 
encouraged the denunciation of such land as well as its voluntary registration.9? 

There can be little doubt that many land transactions, especially short-term 
leases of land, continued to be done orally. Though the use of legal documents 
was nothing new, it had not been the norm. It was expensive and bothersome, 
and Sharia court judges would not usually accept a document alone as evidence 
in place of two witnesses. However, the 1858 law removed land-tenure ques- 
tions from the Sharia courts’ jurisdiction. Future cases were to be judged in 
accordance with this law, and any additional questions would be sent to Majlis 
al-Ahkam, the advisory council most involved in drafting it. The new rules for 
recording transactions were enforced by the government's refusal to accept as 
valid any that were not done according to its criteria, and that would encourage 
especially the middle and upper strata to follow them. 

It would be unexceptionable to argue that the laws of 1847, 1855, and 1858 
contributed to the development of private landownership in Egypt. They 
severely limited the ability of peasants to reclaim land that they and their 
forebears had lost, and introduced stringent procedures for the registration of 
land and the use of documents in transactions. These measures gave land- 
holders greater security of tenure, at least against other claimants if not against 
the ruler. Yet the provisions of the 1858 law that have drawn the most attention 
are those regarding the alienation and inheritance of peasant land, which in the 
progressive view are seen as a deliberate step toward private landownership. 

Once again, that view does not stand up to serious scrutiny. To begin with, it 
is likely that Said considered the idea of establishing private landownership, but 
chose not to. Having a partly Western education, he cannot have been ignorant 
of the supposed benefits that property would bring to his realm, at least 
according to liberal economic dogma. Moreover, he received advice from 
another quarter that Egypt's land should be regarded as the property of its 
cultivators. 

Late in 1855 he sent the ulama of al-Azhar the following question: is the 
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source of the legal principle that possession is the strongest indicator of 
ownership the Qur'an, the Sunna (Traditions of the Prophet), or the 
understanding of jurists who authoritatively interpret the law (fahm al- 
mujtahidin)? A number of the ulama replied, citing the rule that in cases of 
disputed ownership the presumption is in favor of the actual possessor of the 
object. The possessor's ownership can only be disproven with “solid evidence" 
(two witnesses). The possessor need only swear that the object is his or hers. 
Hasan al-Idwi al-Hamzawi, a prominent Maliki shaykh who gave us this 
account, went further and produced a treatise on the subject, The Enlighten- 
ing of Judges and Brethren on Possession and the Evidence Testifying 
Thereto,” which was eventually published by the government press." 

Among others things, al-Idwi marshaled the arguments of Ibn Abidin, 
al-Suhaymi, al-Ramli, al-Dardir, and others to prove that legally the land of 
Egypt was the property of its holders, that it was actually inherited, that 
preemption in it was permissible, and so on. Although the men who wrote 
the law of 1858 did not adopt his view, al-Idwi's treatise shows that the 
alternate juridical interpretation of the land's status, discussed in chapter 4, 
remained at issue in mid-nineteenth-century Egypt. Al-Idwi himself came 
from a large landholding family in Middle Egypt, and his treatise may have 
been in part an expression of the rural notables’ interests.9? His views seem to 
have carried some weight, for otherwise it is difficult to explain their 
publication by the government press. | 

On yet another occasion, an advisory council reportedly discussed the idea 
of selling all miri land to its holders, a scheme that would have generated a 
one-time windfall in revenues, and which anticipated Ismail's muqabala law of 
1871.7? In the end, however, the 1858 law retained state landownership as a 
fundamental principle. In the manner of juridical writing of the time, the 
principle was stated negatively as a denial of private landownership rights: 
“miri/kharaj land is not owned by its cultivators; moreover they only have the 
right of usufruct in it, nothing more, [and only] so long as they undertake its 
cultivation."?! The traditional modes of alienation were permitted, however, 
on the grounds that the pawning, renting, and selling of the usufruct were 
established customary practices. The cession of land, for example, was 
described in Article X as “the customary practice since ancient times." A 
phrase like this made clear the legal principle involved, which to a jurist of that 
era required no further elaboration: customary practices not in conflict with 
the Sharia were legally acceptable. Thus although peasants had no a priori 
right to alienate miri land, the customary forms of alienation were declared 
permissible. ^? 

The inheritance of land was treated in a somewhat similar manner. Article I 
reiterated the rule that there is no right of inheritance in miri land (since it is 
not owned), and that when a landholder dies the land reverts to the treasury to 
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be reassigned. However, the legal heirs of the deceased have a priority right 
to his (or her) land, “out of consideration for their livelihood and [so as] 
not to deprive them of their usufruct." Thus it should be passed on to the 
male and female heirs in accordance with the Islamic rules of inheritance, 
provided that they cultivate it and pay its tax themselves, or through a legal 
agent or guardian.”* 

What possible effect on landholding could this provision have had? A 
definitive answer must await further research in the archives. However, the 
intended effect may be grasped by reading Article I and Article II together. 
Article II took note of the joint household in relation to landholding. It 
observed that some families lived as single households, not dividing the 
estate of a member who died, but continuing to cultivate their land 
together, and having it inscribed in the name of the oldest male in the 
land-tax registers. Such land would continue to be registered in the name of 
the oldest male or head of household, though henceforth the family were to 
keep a record of their shares of land under the terms of Article I. This 
record would be registered with a Sharia court judge. Lest this encourage 
younger men to strike out on their own, which would fragment the 
collective holding, the separation of someone from such a household would 
be permitted only for a “clear, blameless excuse," once investigated and 
verified. This was “in order not to break up the family, and not to break 
up the household, out of fear of the division of the rest of the family and 
the [economic] ruin of the house." The law's authors were thus keenly 
aware of the joint household's importance in the rural economy. 

Articles I and II together represented at most a further modification in 
the extant regulations governing peasant land inheritance, not a break- 
through toward individual rights. The law intended that as in the past the 
oldest male would succeed the head of a household, and in so doing would 
take control of its property and land, and establish his authority over his 
female and younger male relatives. Indeed, it sought to enhance patriarchal 
authority by making it more difficult for someone to leave the household. 
Only in the absence of a male successor did the law contemplate the 
division of a household's land in accordance with the Islamic rules of 
inheritance. In such cases it seems that the assigning of specified shares of 
land to its female members would insure at the least that they were not left 
destitute, and often it would enable them to preserve most of the 
household's land.” 

Rather than being an innovative step toward landownership rights the 
provisions of the 1858 law regarding inheritance reflected a conservative 
mentality. The intent was to support the maintenance of joint households 
by strengthening patriarchal authority in them, and by providing for those 
occasions when it was necessary to substitute a female for a male successor 
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to the head of a household. The earlier Ottoman qanuns, which also limited 
partibility in the inheritance of land, had a similar intent. 


The Egyptian land laws of the mid nineteenth century were more conserva- 
tive, more “Ottoman” in spirit, than modern scholarship has recognized. With 
regard to alienation and inheritance they modified the qanuns and customary 
practices to a limited extent, mainly by imposing standard procedures. A 
second characteristic of this legislation was the concern to stabilize the 
situation in land tenure by disqualifying most of the claims advanced by 
peasants who had lost land during the rule of Muhammad Ali. Here the 
government's policy was in principle the same as that described by Ibn Abd 
al-Hakam a millennium earlier, namely to see that arable land was placed in 
the hands of those most able to keep it in cultivation and to pay its tax. Third, 
these laws increased the extent of government supervision over land tenure, by 
requiring that transactions be recorded in documents and registered in the law 
courts, and that standardized forms and procedures be used. 

Instead of expanding peasant landholding rights, the laws of 1847—58 
contributed to the eventual appearance of private landownership mainly by 
making individual holdings of min/kharaj land more secure. One's land was 
henceforth to be registered with the central government, and was supposedly 
protected from the claims of former holders or their heirs. 
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This study has examined landholding in Egypt in relation to economic and 
social change during the six score years leading up to the cotton boom. A 
major theme of it has been the overall continuity of the peasant land regime 
and the rural society from the eighteenth century into the middle decades of 
the nineteenth. By continuity I do not mean changelessness, but rather that 
there were numerous instances of the persistence and adaptation of social and 
economic structures, of ways of doing and thinking about things, in response 
to the changing circumstances of the nineteenth century. 

My view differs significantly from the conventional one, which emphasizes 
discontinuity. In it the French expedition and the rise of Muhammad Ali are 
believed to have brought Egypt into contact with the West, thereby inaugurat- 
ing an era of progressive change out of which a modern nation emerged.! The 
choice of periodization in that view and in my own is therefore connected with 
the way in which change is conceptualized. My approach was to assume that 
nineteenth-century developments might be explained as much in terms of 
Egypt's own past as in terms of external forces. I sought, in other words, to 
conceive of change as a process influenced partly but not necessarily decisively 
— or even at all times — by interaction with Europe. For the study of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the perspective required for my approach 
could be achieved only by escaping the bounds of the conventional periodi- 
zation. 

One result of that approach has been the disproving of the thesis that 
peasant society was profoundly transformed in the nineteenth century with the 
rise of cash-crop agriculture, the commoditization of land, and the appearance 
of a stratified rural society, by bringing to light evidence showing that these 
supposed "results" were actuality centuries-old features of the countryside. 
An error of these proportions is attributable to the conceptual blunders that go 
with acceptance of the conventional periodization. 

To begin with the first of these issues, it is an oversimplification to apply the 
term “subsistence economy” to the eighteenth-century countryside, as Issawi 
and Baer have, in light of the peasants' regular contact with merchants and 
markets, their use of money, and so on. An “export-oriented” economy was 
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not created ex nihilo by Muhammad Ali, since Egypt was a regular exporter of 
agricultural produce in antiquity as well as in the eighteenth century. What 
actually occurred was something more complex: a substantial development of 
agricultural production and exports, and proportionately an even greater 
growth in the European share of Egypt’s external trade. The market 
responsiveness of mid-nineteenth-century peasants was similar to that of their 
eighteenth-century forebears. It did not reflect a recent transition from 
subsistence to cash-crop farming, but rather the persistence of a pattern of 
mixed subsistence- and market-oriented production, a familiarity with money 
exchange, and as before a willingness or else a need to borrow in order to make 
it from one harvest to the next. 

It is still appropriate to speak of market relations and commercial agricul- 
ture developing in the nineteenth century, but in light of this study’s findings 
it would be more appropriate to speak of their further development, or else to 
describe market relations and commercialization as developing on pre-modern 
foundations. This was illustrated by the way in which Greek and other 
Levantine traders, newly arrived in the mid-nineteenth-century countryside, 
adopted the traditional methods of Egypt’s provincial merchants in doing 
business with peasant producers. 

The commoditization of land is the second supposed change. This study has 
shown conclusively that a communal system of landholding can be said to have 
existed only in Upper Egypt, where the land of a village was annually divided 
according to the tillage rights held by each lineage. In most of Egypt and for 
centuries before 1800 land was individually held, and was in effect inherited as 
well as alienated, contrary to the arguments of Issawi and Baer. The 
transmission of usufruct rights to the sons (and occasionally the daughters) of 
landholders was a customary practice, and moreover it was prescribed in 
Ottoman law as well as by Muslim jurists. The transfer of usufruct rights by 
what amounted to their sale, rental, or pawn was also done customarily and 
legally permitted. The continued existence of these practices in the mid 
nineteenth century, virtually unchanged, is certainly no proof of change of any 
sort. It has been widely believed that the land laws of 1847, 1855, and 1858 
gave peasants the right to alienate land and inherit it for the first time, whereas 
in fact these laws codified existing practices with only some modifications. 
This legislation therefore neither reflected nor effected a transformation in 
peasant land tenure. 

The ability to alienate land and proximity to the market explain the 
existence of a highly stratified rural society before 1800. The land-tax registers 
testify to the existence of a landless stratum as well as of large, medium, and 
small peasant landholders at the beginning of Muhammad Ali's reforms. 
These registers also show that the Pasha did not redistribute peasant-held land 
on an egalitarian basis as Artin claimed, and as Baer and others have believed. 
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Instead, landholdings of all sizes were registered as they were, leaving intact 
the pre-nineteenth-century hierarchy of wealth and power in the villages. At 
the beginning of Muhammad Ali’s rule the village shaykhs stood at the top of 
that hierarchy, their families dominating landholding in nearly every village. 
At the end of his rule they occupied the same position. 

The Pasha's policies therefore did not create a stratified rural society in one 
generation — a third change commonly believed to have occurred — though 
they accentuated the preexisting straufication. In the early years of his rule it 
was mainly the wealthier villagers who had the means to take up additional 
land voluntarily, and afterward it was they who were often forced to accept 
land that had fallen into arrears. Additionally, the Pasha established control of 
the countryside by enlisting the notables as collaborators, who were therefore 
able to retain and even enhance their status. Thus the basic structure of the 
rural society was not transformed under his rule. The village community did 
not “dissolve,” though its shaykhs became wealthier and more powerful. 

The examination of four areas — the peasant land regime, urban-rural 
commerce, the rural social structure, and the interplay of formal law with 
customary rural practices and attitudes — has demonstrated that there was a 
greater degree of continuity under Muhammad Ali’s rule than is usually 
thought. Even the Pasha's reform of the agrarian administration had certain 
precedents in the Ottoman and Egyptian past. Notwithstanding that, there 
were other significant changes under his rule, and part II of this book explored 
them. 

It has often been assumed that Muhammad Ali enjoyed an increase in 
revenues because of the expansion of summer irrigation and the export of 
cotton. The evidence suggests instead that he had a difficult time maintaining 
real revenues at the level they reached by the early 1820s. This has important 
implications for our understanding of the condition of the peasantry. The 
Pasha achieved a revenue increase in the late 1820s and early 1830s only by 
extraordinary and counterproductive measures, like the increased use of 
promissory notes to “pay” for crops and the enforcement of tax solidarity. 
These measures were taken at approximately the same time that a “scissors” 
effect was created by raising tax rates and lowering the nominal prices paid to 
peasants for their crops under the monopoly. These measures helped drive 
more peasants into arrears. The reassignment of deserted land and land in 
arrears appears to have been a regular feature of rural life from the late 1820s 
to the end of Muhammad Ali's rule. 

The peasants responded to the Pasha's demands in a number of ways, 
including revolt. The revolts in Upper Egypt were led by men claiming divine 
authority,” but the notables were the ones to whom the peasants normally 
looked for leadership, and this class benefitted by cooperating with the Pasha 
and had much to lose by openly defying him. Short of revolt the peasants 
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resisted in ways ranging from lackadaisical work to sabotage, as well as flight. 
On a mass scale this resistance was significant as it added to the Pasha’s 
financial difficulties, thereby increasing his vulnerability to the kind of 
pressure the European powers eventually brought against him in the crisis of 
1839-41. 

Before the denouement Muhammad Ali sought a way out of his financial 
troubles not only by squeezing the peasantry harder, but also by reassigning 
deserted land and land in arrears to those deemed able to farm it and pay its 
tax. The widespread reassignment of land enlarged the landless class and 
contributed to the rise of a wealthy peasant stratum - the rural notables. The 
landless class, of course, were further swelled as a result of the Pasha’s 
well-known grants of privileged estates, some of which were carved out of - 
village lands. 

Another important change occurred with the unprecedented degree of 
control established by the central government in the countryside, and the 
simultaneous reduction of traditional village autonomy. This was apparent 
with the development of the combined tax and monopoly administration in the 
decade following the first cadaster. Evidence of it was also seen in the later 
fatwas of Muhammad al-Abbasi, which depict the supplanting of the village 
shaykhs in some of their duties by provincial officials — especially as regards 
the disposition of land. It seems that it was mainly the provincial officials who 
carried out the policy of reassigning land from those in arrears to those who 
were able to farm it and pay its tax. The resulting confusion and upheaval 
among the peasantry were also reflected in al-Abbasi's fatwas. 

The land laws of 1847, 1855, and 1858 pose yet another set of issues. To 
begin with, they may be said to mark the conclusion of the phase of 
centralizing reform in the agrarian administration begun by Muhammad Ali. 
In long-term historical perspective these reforms represent an element of 
continuity that is an important but largely unrecognized characteristic of the 
nineteenth-century Egyptian state, notwithstanding its appropriation of much 
that was useful from Europe. Muhammad Ali and his successors up to the 
British occupation sought to create an absolutist state, as F. Robert Hunter 
has shown, and in this they drew upon Ottoman precedents.? The absolute 
authority asserted by the sultans of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
closely associated with the doctrine of state landownership, as has been seen. 
One way in which the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Ottoman reforms 
looked back to that era was in the reassertion of state control of the land as a 
basis for reform of the agrarian administration. Muhammad Ali began his 
quite similar reform of Egypt’s agrarian administration after the first Ottoman 
efforts had failed. As in sixteenth-century Egypt, the Pasha’s reforms began 
with a cadastral survey and a review of title-deeds and other documents 
relating to ilttzams, wagfs, and rizqas. In the 1850s a recognizably similar 
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strategy was employed by his son Said in an effort to maintain firm state 
control of land: another cadaster was begun and partially completed, and new 
laws required that all transactions be registered, while only those documents 
drawn up under the aegis of the state would be accepted as valid. 

The land laws of the mid nineteenth century also regulated the alienation of 
peasant land (that is, of usufruct rights), but did not expand the peasants' 
ability in effect to rent, pawn, or sell it, which were customary practices 
permitted in Ottoman and Islamic law. The laws of 1855 and 1858 regulated 
the inheritance of usufruct rights, the latter introducing a modification with at 
least the formal application of the Islamic rules of inheritance. Yet as in the 
Ottoman qanuns the intent of the 1858 law was to prevent partible inheritance 
when the head of a household was survived by a capable male heir; and when 
not, to enable the female heirs to preserve most of their household's land 
intact. 

On the basis of these provisions regarding alienation and inheritance of 
peasant land, the land laws of the mid nineteenth century have been regarded 
by generations of commentators as deliberate steps in the direction of private 
landownership. A comment on the commentators will be made below; here it 
is important to note that in their single-minded concern with tracing a history 
of individual owners’ rights — and their progressive bias — they ignored what 
was truly significant about these laws. 

Their intent was, first of all, to bring order to the land tenure system. They 
disallowed the claims of many peasants who had recently lost land, and set 
strict criteria limiting the ability of others to regain what they had lost, so that 
land would remain or would be placed in the hands of those able to cultivate it 
and pay its tax. This was the main purpose of the law of 1847, but the same 
concern is evident in the laws of 1855 and 1858, which contain similar 
provisions. 

A related intent was to establish firmly the state's regulatory control over 
land. The law of 1847 restated a rule introduced two years earlier requiring the 
use of documents in all land transactions. The law of 1855 added the 
requirement that these transactions be made in a recognized law court, and 
that the cession/sale of usufruct rights be approved by the provincial 
government. To the extent that these new procedural rules were enforced, 
they would enhance the government's ability to regulate land tenure and to 
maintain the tax base. The 1858 law contained the same rules with regard to 
land transactions, as well as the proviso that documents from the preceding era 
would not be regarded as valid unless they were drawn up in a recognized law 
court; those with invalid documents were given a year to have them replaced 
with new ones under the new rules. 

The required use of documents was the main innovation that the laws of the 
mid nineteenth century introduced in Egypt's land-tenure system. It will be 
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recalled that previously the law courts had no supervisory role in peasant land 
tenure. Their role was passive: a dispute over land could be settled outside the 
courts as well as within them, and a land transaction could be made and 
witnessed without the use of a document or its registration in court. Many 
simple peasants continued to conduct their affairs in the customary way, using 
verbal agreement, especially when it came to renting land - in the 1960s the 
government was still trying to curtail this practice. Yet official refusal to 
recognize transactions unless they were made according to the new procedures 
would naturally favor the interests of the notables, merchants, Levantine 
traders, and others who understood how the rules worked and wished to 
acquire land. 

It may be argued that in this respect alone the land laws of the mid 
nineteenth century — particularly the 1858 law — provided a basis for the later 
establishment of private landownership. While not expanding the rights of 
holders, by establishing regular procedures for the registration of land it made 
the possession of the usufruct of mirt/kharaj land less vulnerable to the claims 
of others, if not from the ruler. 

Contrary to the conventional progressive view of Egyptian history, the 
creation of private landownership in Egypt was not a century-long process. To 
be sure, the land laws of the mid nineteenth century were issued during a 
period of commercial revival and European penetration, and their provisions 
seem to have favored the interests of rural notables, merchants, and others 
who were accumulating land and prospering with the growth of trade. Yet 
there is no evidence that these groups were able to influence state policy, and 
hardly any to suggest that they tried to, until after the cotton boom. If indeed 
al-Idwi's treatise was partly an expression of the rural notables' interests, 
nevertheless its main point was politely ignored by the men who wrote the 
1858 law. 

The conjuncture of forces that led to the creation of private landownership 
occurred during the rule of Muhammad Alis grandson, Khedive Ismail. 
Ismail established a parliament-like Assembly of Delegates, most of whose 
members were prominent rural notables, in 1866. Though intended to be a 
purely consultative body, in some respects it functioned as “an institutional 
focus for the expression of the class interests of the rural notables.”* However, 
the notables did not agitate for rights of landownership, apparently feeling no 
threat to their possession of land. When in 1871 the Muqabala Law offered the 
option of converting miri/kharaj land into property, the initiative came not 
from the notables but from the Khedive, who desperately needed the funds 
this measure was supposed to generate. 

Under the terms of this law, those who paid the equivalent of six years! tax 
on their land would receive absolute title to it and a subsequent reduction of 
the tax by half. There was some reluctance or inability to do this at first, and so 
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the Khedive made payment of the Muqabala (and receipt of ownership rights) 
mandatory in 1874. Two years later, after bankruptcy and under the influence 
of European financial controllers, the government rescinded the Muqabala, 
but was prevailed upon by the Assembly of Delegates to reinstate it. When in 
1880 the government again abrogated the tax break, the absolute title of those 
who had paid the Mugabala on their land was confirmed.° 

Thus in the decade leading up to the British occupation, though the 
notables were emerging as a propertied class, they themselves had no role in 
initiating the transition from state to private landownership. On the other 
hand, once they purchased the title to their land and a tax reduction, the 
notables quite naturally defended what they had gained. 


The conversion of all remaining miri land to property occurred under the 
British, as part of their policy of cultivating the support of the propertied 
classes.° It was at about the same time that the familiar progressive view of the 
development of Egyptian landownership gained currency. The origins of that 
view deserve a brief review here. 

In the nineteenth century the practical needs of colonial administrators 
generated scholarly interest in the question of landed property in Islamic 
history.’ The orientalist Silvestre de Sacy was the first European to publish an 
analytical study of land tenure in Egypt, tracing its history from the Muslim 
conquest to the French expedition. De Sacy was influenced by the Hanafi 
viewpoint, according to which the land of Iraq, Syria, and Egypt was the 
property of its cultivators at the outset of Muslim rule but devolved to the state 
as a result of the death of its cultivators without heirs. That viewpoint is 
echoed clearly in his argument that state landownership did not originate with 
the Muslim conquest, but appeared later as a result of “a multitude of 
successive revolutions,” Egypt’s depopulation, and Arab colonization.® 

A more popular view among nineteenth-century orientalists was derived 
from the Maliki and Shafi‘! schools of law, which held that property rights 
were extinguished with the Muslim conquest, when the land became in effect 
state domain.” Yet despite disagreement on earlier periods of Islamic history, a 
consensus held that most Ottoman peasants did not own the land they 
cultivated. This seemed especially true of Muhammad Ali’s Egypt. Hardly 
any of the numerous accounts of his rule failed to mention that he had made 
himself the “sole owner of the land.^'!? 

After the brief rule of Abbas, regarded by many Europeans as a cruel 
reactionary, the image of his French- and English-speaking successor Said 
shone brightly. Said granted the Suez Canal concession to a French company 
organized by his boyhood friend, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and those with an 
interest in the canal project may have begun the campaign to portray Said as 
an enlightened reforming prince.!! One of the most generous with his praise 
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was Paul Merruau, who claimed “the importance of a social revolution" for 
Said's reform of the land regime — even before the 1858 law was issued. 
Apparently referring to earlier measures like the partially completed cadaster 
and the law of 1855, Merruau claimed that Said was the first of Egypt’s rulers 
to register land in the names of its cultivators, and the first to permit them to 
alienate it. This, he predicted, would surely lead to the establishment of 
property. !? 

A no less laudatory tone was adopted by Gatteschi in his later appraisal of 
the 1858 law. Gatteschi followed de Sacy's argument and phrasing in stating 
that Egypt's land had become state owned, because of successive revolutions 
and the consequent depopulation of the country." Like Merruau, he praised 
Said for permitting the alienation of peasant land, as well as its inheritance. 
These provisions of the law of 1858 made peasants “almost full owners of the 
lands cultivated by them." They were thus transformed “from the slaves that 
they were, into free citizens." !? 

Prior to the British occupation, then, a progressive view of the development 
of Egyptian land tenure had formed in Europe. Said was believed to have 
granted rights to peasant cultivators that they had not previously enjoyed — 
especially rights of alienation and inheritance. The next step was taken by 
Yacoub Artin, an Egyptian-Armenian official who wrote a history of Egyptian 
land tenure in order to assist the British in reorganizing the country's 
administration.!^ Artin deserves credit for being the true inventor of the 
progressive view of the development of Egyptian landownership. His book 
was not just a work of history, but one of advocacy, intended to convince the 
country's new masters of the wisdom of vesting absolute rights of ownership in 
the land's holders. The first chapter begins with a succinct statement of the 
interests of the landed classes: “Among the causes that contribute the most 
powerfully to the prosperity of a country, one must place the stability of 
landed property and an equitable basis for the land tax in the first rank." ? 

Like many an advocate, Artin advanced his cause with an appeal to history, 
arguing that Muhammad Ali himself had wisely initiated a process of reform 
whose logical end was the establishment of private landownership. This 
argument would have stunned the Pasha's contemporaries. Nevertheless, 
Artin identified the cadaster of 1813—14 as a first step toward property, since 
during it (or so he claimed) land was distributed to the cultivators and 
recorded in their names. Artin was the first scholar to analyze the laws of 1847 
and 1855 in any detail, also identifying them as important steps toward 
landownership. The former, he wrote, permitted peasants to pawn and cede 
their land, and the latter “enlarged the right of property" with its provisions 
regarding inheritance, which “became therefore a right acquired, even for the 
females, though incompletely.” Turning to the law of 1858, he declared that it 
made the peasant a “near owner, or at least exercising all the prerogatives of an 
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owner... save that of the possession of the title itself,” which remained in 
the hands of the sovereign. !° 

Artin's explanation for this was mixed with praise for the founder of the 
dynasty that the British had just rescued. Muhammad Ali “thought that in 
improving [the peasants'] condition, he would improve at the same time that 
of his country, and [so] he commenced his reforms by the land laws that we 
have analysed." Progress continued afterward, so that “in less than a century, 
the impulse given by the will of a man of genius, arrived so to speak, at its 
furthest consequences. One more step, and we will have become . . . owners 
[of the soil]. "! 7 

Though inaccurate and misleading in some crucial areas, as we have seen, 
until recently Artin's book was the most thorough account available of the 
various orders, decrees, and laws regarding land that were issued by Muham- 
mad Ali and his successors up to 1858. Soon after its publication it became the 
authoritative version of the early nineteenth-century history of land tenure,!* 
and in the post-First World War generation none seem to have questioned it. 
It fitted with a view then gaining currency — and being promoted by the Palace 
— in which the modern Egyptian nation arose in the wake of the French 
expedition with the founding of the Muhammad Ali dynasty. It also associated 
the rise of the nation with the rise of the rural notables and the consolidation of 
their position as a propertied class. The interest of this class in promoting the 
security of property and the rule of law is plain in the way writers like Aziz 
Khanki and Muhammad Kamil Mursi appropriated Artin's thesis, portraying 
Muhammad Ali and his successors as reformers who steadily enlarged 
landholding rights. !? 

Nearly a century after the 1858 law was issued, Issawi and Baer reinter- 
preted the development of landownership by placing it in the context of the 
economic and social history of the nineteenth century. Both retained the 
conventional periodization and a progressive view of change in modern 
Egyptian history, but for them the principal force for change was Egypt’s 
integration in the world market, not the genius of Muhammad Ali. 

Yet the “facts” as collected and sometimes invented in previous generations 
were preserved largely intact in the new interpretation. Baer wrote that by 
1800 most of Egypt’s land had become state owned as a consequence of “the 
many revolutions and changes to which the population and ruling classes had 
been subjected over the years[, including f]light from the land on the part of 
the fellahs, depopulation by wars and epidemics, constant feuds and wars 
among the rulers."?? This view can be traced to Gatteschi, whom Baer cited, 
and even further back to de Sacy. The reference to depopulation shows the 
continued influence of an idea first mooted by the fifteenth-century mufti Ibn 
al-Humam. Baer’s treatment of developments in the land regime under 
Muhammad Ali and his successors hardly differed from Artin’s, except in so 
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far as he explained change in terms of economic forces. Thus while accepting 
Artin’s view that the legislation of 1847-58 expanded peasants’ ownership 
rights, unlike Artin he saw it as a sign of “the emergence of a market in land 
and the development of cash crops.”?! In a similar vein Issawi argued that the 
commoditization of land was one of a number of changes “necessitated” by 
*[t]he integration of Egypt into the world system."?? 

This interpretation owes much to the old but still popular idea that 
intensified contact with Europe brought on the “awakening” of modern 
Egypt, as well as to an uncritical use of progressive models of economic and 
social change derived from European history. Its appeal derives from its 
conformity to liberal as well as Marxian notions of what should have happened 
in industrial Europe's encounter with the non-European world. It would be 
plausible if the alienation of land had actually occurred for the first time in 
mid-nineteenth-century Egypt, and if the laws of that era had actually 
expanded peasant landholding rights, but such was not the case. 

During the period examined in this book agriculture recovered from its 
eighteenth-century crisis and expanded, and new links were established 
between it and European markets. All of this occurred under the aegis of a 
strong state that enforced security and imposed uniform regulations and 
procedures in land tenure. The land law of 1858 concluded this phase in which 
state policy was the immediate force for change in the countryside. Though 
economic forces were not directly responsible for the legislation of the middle 
decades of the century, still the influence of the world market was sensible in 
those years of rising agricultural prices. Then the cotton boom opened a new 
phase of agricultural development, one which deserves a separate study. 
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Egyptian weights and measures varied from one locale to the next before the 
centralizing reforms of Muhammad Ali, and the few statistics available must 
be treated with this in mind. The lack of a standardized system is symptomatic 
of a precapitalist economy. Nevertheless, the integrative influence of the 
regional market is evident in the frequent use of Cairene weights and measures 
alongside local ones in the provincial market towns. It seems that in many 
cases standardization came slowly, as various sources mention a decree of 1835 
setting standard weights and measures.! 


Weights 


Dirham (drachma). Said to be the only measure of weight that did not vary in 
the eighteenth century, equal to 3.884 grams.? 

Uqiyya. Twelve dirhams.? 

Ratl. Ratls of 12 and 14 ugiyyas were in use in eighteenth-century Cairo. 
The former was known as al-ratl al-zayyati or “the oil seller's," and was said to 
be used for oils, cheese, and vegetables; the latter was called al-ratl al-qabbani 
or “the grain weigher's." In al-Mansura a ratl of 16 uqiyyas was also known. In 
1802 Yusuf Pasha issued a market regulation in Cairo requiring the exclusive 
use of the ratl of 12 ugiyyas. The ratl of 12 ugiyyas (144 dirhams) was made 
standard in the decree of 1835. It was said to equal about 1 Ib. 2 oz.* 

Uqqa or wugga. Equal to 400 dirhams or 1.554 kg. at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and made standard at that weight in 1835. In the 1820s 
and 1830s it was reported as equaling 23⁄4 ratls or 396 dirhams, and 2% ratls or 
400 dirhams — that is, from 3 Ib. 3 oz. to 3 Ib. 4 oz.? 

Qantar. Depending upon the commodity, from 100 to 275 ratls in the 
eighteenth century, and in Muhammad Ali's time from 100 to 150 ratis. In 
1829 the qantar of cotton was officially set at 125 ratis, but in 1835 it was 
reduced to 100 ratls or 36 uqqas.$ 
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Measures of capacity 


Ardabb or irdabb (ardebb). A dry measure used for grain. Though the 
ardebb of Cairo was known throughout Egypt, there were various local 
ardebbs in use in the eighteenth century. At the time of the French 
expedition the ardebb of Cairo was measured and came to 184 liters. The 
ardebb of Asyut in Upper Egypt was equal to 1”: ardebbs of Cairo (200.727 
liters), and those of Rosetta and al-Mansura equaled 1/2 ardebbs of Cairo 
(276 liters). The Cairene ardebb contained 24 rub‘, whereas those of 
al-Mansura and Rosetta contained 36 rub‘. The size of the Damietta ardebb 
is uncertain, though it was known in al-Mansura. Hence in the latter town 
grain was measured in the local ardebb as well as in those of Damietta and 
Cairo. The Cairene ardebb of 24 rub‘ was made standard in 1835." 

Rub‘. One twenty-fourth of an ardebb of Cairo, and one thirty-sixth of 
the eighteenth-century ardebbs of al-Mansura and Rosetta.? 

Wayba. Four rub* or one-sixth of an ardebb of Cairo.? 

Kayla. One-half of a wayba or one-twelfth of an ardebb.!? 

Dariba. A measure used in Damietta, Rosetta, and al-Mansura exclu- 
sively for unbleached rice (arz sha‘ir). Bleached or “white” rice (arz abyad) 
was measured like other grains in ardebbs. In Damietta and al-Mansura the 
dariba equalled 2.769 ardebbs of Cairo, or 509.538 liters.!! 

Wazn or wazna. One-sixteenth of a danba, and apparently also used 
exclusively to measure unbleached rice. A wazn of unmilled rice weighed 
about 100 ratis of Cairo. "? 


Measures of land 


Qabda. A linear measure from the bottom of the hand to the tip of the 
extended thumb.? 

Qasaba. The “cane,” a linear measure divisible into twenty-fourths 
(girats). At the time of the French expedition the qasaba officially in use 
was of 24 gabdas and approximately equal to 3.85 meters. During the 
cadaster of 1813-14 a qasaba of 23 qabdas, or about 3.69 meters, was used 
by the surveyors. In the survey of 1821 the gasaba was reduced again to 22 
gabdas, or about 3.53 meters. In 1861 a decree specified the length of the 
gasaba as 3.55 meters, and required that an iron plaque with an official 
stamp be affixed to each end of the gasabas used in measuring land to 
prevent fraud.'* 

Faddan (feddan). An areal measure, nowadays equal to 1.038 acres. In 
the eighteenth century the feddan in use varied from 290 to 450 square 
gasabas, but beginning with the cadaster of 1813-14 a standard feddan of 
33314 qasabas has been used. Because of the changing length of the qasaba 
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the size of the feddan was approximately 4416.533 square meters during 
1813-20, and about 4200.833 square meters from 1821 on.? 

Qirat. One twenty-fourth of a feddan. In other contexts a qirat is always a 
twenty-fourth share, for example, of an iltizam, a house, a shop, and so on. 

Sahm. One twenty-fourth of a girat (V5 feddan). 

Habba. Eight sahms, or one-third of a qirat. 

Daniq. Four sahms, or one-sixth of a grat. 
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A variety of gold and silver coins minted in Cairo, Istanbul, and Europe were 
in circulation in Egypt during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A 
full account of those used in the eighteenth century is given by Raymond.! 

Most prices in this study are presented in units of Egyptian currency. The 
most commonly used coin in the eighteenth century was the silver para or nisf 
fidda minted in Cairo. Because of the debasement/devaluation of the para, 
transactions and accounts in the last quarter of the eighteenth century were 
often recorded using a fictive riyal equal to 90 paras. Thus the riyal of 90 paras 
was not an actual coin but a unit of account. It was always identified clearly in 
documents, either by a notation that each riyal equaled 90 paras or by use of 
the term riyal masht. In the early nineteenth century the term riyal faransa was 
also used for it (which has caused some confusion between it and the French 
franc). The riyal of 90 paras is the unit of account used in several of the tables 
in this book, and this reflects the Egyptian government's usage. 

Care has to be taken to avoid confusing the fictive riyal of 90 paras with the 
Spanish piaster and Austrian thaler, which circulated widely in the eastern 
Mediterranean from the mid eighteenth century on. These coins were very 
similar in weight, silver content, and value, and both were called “riyals.” In 
the late eighteenth century the thaler, for example, was called the riyal bitaga, 
which then was shortened to bitaga and became pataque in French. 

An Egyptian piaster (girsh) with a nominal value of 40 paras was minted 
briefly under Ali Bey al-Kabir and then regularly under Muhammad Ali and 
his successors. Toward the middle of the nineteenth century more government 
accounts were drawn up in piasters. 

For large sums another unit, the “purse” or kis, was sometimes used. The 
origin of the term is obvious: a purse equaled 20,000 paras or 500 piasters. 

In order to adjust for the devaluation of the para (but not for inflation) 
Raymond converted eighteenth-century Cairene prices into “constant” paras. 
His first step in doing this was to construct a table showing the devaluation of 
the para against the Spanish piaster and Austrian thaler, which were stable 
currencies.” Since al-Mansura was connected to international markets, the 
Spanish piaster and Austrian thaler were also in use there, and their value was 
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Table A2.1 The value of the Austrian thaler expressed in current paras in Cairo 
and al-Mansura, 1798—1846 


Cairo Al-Mansura 
1798 150 
1806 175-180 
1808 240 (October-November) 215 (January) 
1811 250 
1812 270—285 
1814 320 (March- April) 300—315 (May-June) 
1815 340 
1816 360 
1817 400 
1818 410 
1820 480 
1821 560 
1824 600 
1825 600 
1826 600 
1830 600 
1831 640 
1833 800 
1834 800 
1835 800 
1836 800 
1838 780 
1840 800 
1841 800 
1842 840 
1846 880 


Sources: For Cairo, 1798: André Raymond, Artisans et commercants au Caire au XVIIIe 
siècle (2 vols., Damascus, 1973), I, 25, n. 1; 1806-1821: al-Jabarti, Aja’1b, IIT, 353; IV, 
82, 125, 139, 155, 206, 217, 258, 287, 293, 312, 320; 1826: decree cited in Sami, Taqwim, 
II, 321; 1830: Rivlin, Agricultural Policy, p. 121; 1830—31: John Gardner Wilkinson, 
Topography of T hebes and General View of Egypt (London, 1835), p. 268; 1833: Rivlin, 
Agricultural Policy, p. 121 and A. E. Crouchley, “The Development of Commerce in the 
Reign of Muhammad Ali," L'Egypte Contemporaine, 28 (1931), p. 312; 1834: Sami, 
Taqwim, II, 428; 1835: A. E. Crouchley, The Economic Development of Modern Egypt 
(London, 1938), p. 100; 1836: decree cited in Roger Owen, Cotton and the Egyptian 
Economy 1820— 1914: A Study in Trade and Development (Oxford, 1969), p. 384; 1838: 
Mengin, Histoire sommaire, II, 228; 1840: Clot, Aperçu général, p. 561; 1841: al-Hitta, 
*Dirasat," p. 141; 1842: John Gardner Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes (2 vols., 
London, 1843), I, 103 and Cattaui, Archives russes, ITI, 621. For al-Mansura: MM 42/22, 
Shawwal 1222; 45/236, Jumada I 1229; 45/270, Jumada II 1229; 50/129, Dhu al-Qa‘da 
1240; 50/135, Muharran 1241; 59/133, Shawwal 1262. 
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nearly the same as it was in Cairo: during 1760—70 they were worth between 88 
and 90 paras in al-Mansura, while in Cairo they exchanged for an average of 85 
paras.? During the first half of the nineteenth century the thaler's exchange 
value in the two towns remained quite close (see table A2.1). 

To be sure, the data used in table A2.1 are less than perfect. The values for 
the thaler recorded during 1806-21 by al-Jabarti are not annual averages but 
instead represent peaks in a period of monetary instability. The chronicler, 
who felt things were going to the dogs, cited them as well as market prices to 
show how “bad” things were. The values obtained from the court records of 
al-Mansura are also singular, not annual averages. 

Because of their limitations these data will not bear very complicated 
analytical use. However, two points are evident. The first is that the exchange 
rate of the thaler against the para in al-Mansura remained close to what it was 
in Cairo from the eighteenth century through the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This again illustrates the intimate commercial ties that existed 
between the provincial market towns of Lower Egypt and the regional and 
international markets. The second is that while the exchange value of the 
thaler moved upward, there were two plateaus in its course: one in the mid 
1820s and the other from the mid 1830s to the early 1840s. These plateaus 
represent periods in which the Cairo mint was not debasing the local coinage, 
something which may be explained by high cotton prices and increased export 
earnings in the mid 1820s and again in the mid 1830s. 

The first point means that for Lower Egypt, at least, we may confidently 
adjust current eighteenth-century values to "constant" values using Ray- 
mond's table of devaluation of the para, even though it was constructed from 
data taken solely from Cairo. The eighteenth-century “constant” values 
presented in this book were calculated using Raymond's table. “Constant” 
values were calculated for the period 1798—1846 using a similar but necessarily 
cruder table of devaluation of the para based on the data presented in table 
A2.1 (see table A2.2). It bears repeating that this table represents the course of 
devaluation of Egypt's currency, not inflation. It 1s admittedly crude, but its 
construction was a necessary step in evaluating prices and revenue figures 
from Muhammad Ali's era. Index A was constructed as a continuation of 
Raymond's table so as to allow the comparison of “constant” values from the 
early nineteenth century with those from the eighteenth century. Index B was 
designed for use with nineteenth-century values. 
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Table A2.2 The devaluation of the Egyptian para and piaster, 1798—1846 


Index A Index B 
(1681—88 — 100) (1814 = 100) 
1798 32 213 
1799 .. 212] 
1800 [207] 
1801 [31] [202] 
1802 [31] [197] 
1803 [30] [192] 
1804 [29] [187] 
1805 [29] [182] 
1806 28 177 
1807 [25] [155] 
1808 21 133 
1809 [21] [132] 
1810 [20] [130] 
1811 20 128 
1812 19-18 119-12 
1813 [17] [111] 
1814 16 100 
1815 15 94 
1816 14 89 
1817 13 80 
1818 12 78 
1819 [11] [73] 
1820 10 67 
1821 9 57 
1822 | [9] [55] 
1823 [9] [54] 
1824 8 53 
1825 8 53 
1826 8 53 
1827 [8] [53] 
1828 [8] [53] 
1829 [8] [53] 
1830 8 53 
1831 8 50 
1832 [7] [45] 
1833 6 40 
1834 6 40 
1835 6 40 
1836 6 40 
1837 [6] [40] 
1838 6 40 
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1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Index A 
(1681—88 = 100) 


[6] 
[6] 
[6] 

6 


Currency 


Index B 
(1814 = 100) 


[40] 
40 
40 
38 

[38] 

[37] 

[36] 
36 


Note: These indexes are derived from the data in table A2.1. The thaler's value in Cairo 
was used throughout, and its value in al-Mansura was used for the years 1824—25 and 
1846. Values in brackets are interpolations for the years in which data are lacking. 
Index A continues Raymond’s index of devaluation of the para in the eighteenth 
century (1681—88 = 100; see Artisans et commerçants, I, 42). For Index B the thaler's 


value in 1814 1s used as a base (— 100). 
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registers! 


The court records 


Registers of the Sharia court of al-Mansura (S1illat mahkamat al-mansura 
al-ibtida’tyya al-shar‘tyya) are located in Dar al-Mahfuzat in the Citadel of 
Cairo and are referenced by register number (ruqm), shelf (ayn), and storeroom 
(makhzan). The following registers were read for this study: 


Ruqm Period covered Ayn Makhzan 
l Rabi‘ II 1119-Rabi' I 1130 [1707-17] 138 46 
2 Jumada I 1153-Muharram 1157 [1739—44] 138 46 
3 Rabi‘ I 1157—Shaʻban 1158 [1744-45] 138 46 
4 Muharram 1159-Dhu al-Hijja 1159 [1746] 138 46 
7 Dhu al-Qa‘da 1162-Rajab 1163 [1748-49] 138 46 
9 Muharram 1168-Ramadan 1169 [1754—55] 138 46 

10 Rabi‘ II 1169-Jumada I 1169 [1755] 138 46 

12 Dhu al-Hijja 1172—Jumada I 1174 [1758—60] 138 46 

15 Sha‘ban 1176-Muharram 1179 [1762-65] 138 46 

17 Shawwal 1183—Jumada I 1184 [1768-70] 138 46 

18 Sha‘ban 1184-Rajab 1185 [1770-71] 138 46 

20 Shawwal 1187—Muharram 1189 [1773-75] 138 46 

22 Dhu al-Qa'da 1192—Jumada I 1194 [1778-80] 138 46 

23 Jumada II 1194—Sha'ban 1195 [1780] 138 46 

24 Shawwal 1195—Jumada I 1196 [1780—81] 138 46 

27 Rabi‘ I 1199-Rajab 1200 [1784-85] 138 46 

30 Muharram 1203-Rabi' I 1204 [1788-89] 138 46 

31 Rabi‘ II 1204—Dhu al-Hijja 1206 [1789—91] 138 46 

33 Jumada I 1209-Rajab 1210 [1794—95] 138 46 

34 Rajab 1210—Jumada I 1212 [1795—97] 138 46 

35 Jamada I 1212—Jumada I 1215 [1797-1800] 138 46 

36 Jumada I 1215-Muharram 1217 [1800-1802] 138 46 

37 Rajab 1216-Sha'ban 1217 [1801-1802] 138 46 

39 Safar 1219-Muharram 1220 [1804-1805] 138 46 

40 Muharram 1220-Safar 1221 [1805-1806] 138 46 


Ruqm 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
54 
55 
57 
58 
59 


Period covered 


Safar 1221—Sha‘ban 1222 [1806— 1807] 
Sha‘ban 1222-Muharram 1224 [1807-1809] 
Muharram 1224-Safar 1225 [1809-10] 
Shawwal 1226-Muharram 1228 [1811-13] 
Muharram 1228-Shawwal 1229 [1813-14] 
Shawwal 1229-Jumada I 1231 [1814-15] 
Jumada I 1231-Safar 1232 [1815-16] 
Jumada I 1233-Muharram 1235 [1816-19] 
Rajab 1235—Jumada I 1238 [1819-22] 
Jumada I 1238-Shawwal 1242 [1822-26] 
Sha‘ban 1245-]umada I 1247 [1829-31] 
Muharram 1249-Jumada II 1251 [1833-35] 
Jumada II 1251-]umada II 1253 [1835-36] 
Jumada II 1252-]umada I 1255 [1836-39] 
Ramadan 1257-]umada I 1259 [1841-43] 
Jumada I 1259-Muharram 1261 [1843—45] 
Muharram 1261-Shawwal 1263 [1845—47] 


The land-tax registers 


The court records 


Ayn 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 


Makhzan 


46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


Nineteenth-century cadastral and land-tax registers are also located in Dar 
al-Mahfuzat, similarly referenced by register number (rugm), shelf (ayn), and 
storeroom (makhzan). Whereas the registers from the uncompleted French 
survey of 1800 (located in Dar al-Watha’iq) are called dafatir al-tarabi‘, those 
of 1813-21 are called dafatir al-tawari‘, and those from the 1840s and later 
years are called dafatir al-mukallifat. The following registers from 1813—48 
were read for this study: 


Village Year Ruqm 

Mit Abu Zikri 1228 [1813] 84 
Mit Awwam 1230 [1815] 68 
Kafr Salah 1230 [1815] 68 
al-Qubab al-Sughra 1230 [1815] 68 
Mazra‘at Biljay 1230 [1815] 68 
Zafar 1230 [1815] 68 
Abu Daud al-Sibakh 1230 [1815] 68 
Shanisa 1230 [1815] 68 
Birinbal al-Qadim 1230 [1815] 68 
al-Amid 1230 [1815] 68 
al-Khiyariyya 1230 [1815] 68 


Ayn 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 


Makhzan 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
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Village 

Sarnaja 

Biddin 

Qarqira 
al-Danabiq 
al-Qalyubiyya 

Mit Hadar 
al-Mansha'a wa Hazza Kamil 
Mit Ya'ish 

Kafr al-Rawk 

Mit Faris 

Shawa Sallant 

Kafr al-Qubab al-Kubra 
Kafr al-Mandara 
al-Sirw 

Damas 

Mit Mahmud 
Sallant 

Mit al-Sarim 
Sandub 
al-Baramun 

Abu Daud al-Sibakh 
al-Hawawsha 
al-Khiyariyya 
al-Sirw 

Minyat Sandub 
Washi (Awish) al-Hajar 
Badaway 

Mit Badaway 
Bihayda 

Zafar 

Salaka 

Sallant 

Mit al-Sarim 

Mit al-Amil 

Mit Badr Khamis 
Mit Talkha 
Niqayta 

Nawasa al-Bahr 
Nawasa al-Ghayt 
Mit Khamis 

Ghayt al-Bashtamir 
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Year 

1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1230 [1815] 
1235 [1820] 
1235 [1820] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 
1236 [1821] 


Ruqm 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
84 
84 
84 


Ayn 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
180 
182 
177 
178 
178 
178 
178 
179 
179 
179 
179 
180 
180 
180 
181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
182 


Makhzan 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


21 


21 
21 
21 
21 


Village 

Shawa 

al-Qubab al-Sughra 
al-Qubab al-Kubra 
Awish al-Hajar 

Badaway 

Zafar 

Shirimsah 

al-Judayda (al-Sharqiyya) 
Damas 

Sallant 

al-Judayda (al Sharqiyya) 
Salaka 


Year 


1258 [1842] 
1260 [1844] 
1260 [1844] 
1260 [1844] 
1260 [1844] 
1260 [1844] 
1260 [1844] 
1260 [1844] 
1262 [1845] 
1265 [1848] 
1265 [1848] 
1284 [1867] 


Ruqm 
10,939 
5,042 
5,148 
6,987 
7,126 
10,170 
11,286 
1,426 
9,460 
10,436 
1,427 
10,403 


The court records 


Ayn 
302 
234 
234 
255 
257 
292 
306 
234 
283 
295 
234 
295 


Makhzan 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20 
21 
21 
20 
21 
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Introduction 


l 


2 


3 


4 


7 


After the First World War there emerged a near consensus on a progressive 
interpretation of modern Egyptian history, defined as beginning with the French 
expedition and Muhammad Ali. With few exceptions this consensus has been 
maintained to the present among historians and social scientists, whether national- 
ists or foreigners, liberals or leftists, and so on. A critique of it is beyond the bounds 
of this book; suffice it here to observe that it served the needs of an emerging 
national identity as well as the interests of the monarchy founded by Muhammad 
Ali. A good example of it is Henry Dodwell's The Founder of Modern Egypt: A Study 
of Muhammad Ali (Cambridge, 1931). 

The first social history of Egypt to avoid following the conventional periodization is 
Peter Gran, Islamic Roots of Capitalism. Egypt, 1760—1840 (Austin, 1979). 

In English the standard modern works on Muhammad Ali are Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid 
Marsot, Egypt in the Reign of Muhammad Ali (Cambridge, 1984); Helen Rivlin, The 
Agricultural Policy of Muhammad Ali in Egypt (Cambridge, Mass., 1961); and 
Dodwell, The Founder of Modern Egypt. An admirable analysis of the Egyptian state 
under Muhammad Ali and his successors has been accomplished by F. Robert 
Hunter, Egypt under the Khedives, 1805—1879: From Household Government to 
Modern Bureaucracy (Pittsburgh, 1984). 

See Kenneth Cuno, “The Origins of Private Ownership of Land in Egypt: A 
Reappraisal,” International Journal of Middle East Studies, 12 (1980), 248-55. 

See chapter 10; on the history of cotton cultivation and exports, see E. R. J. Owen, 
Cotton and the Egyptian Economy, 1820-1914: A Study in Trade and Development 
(Oxford, 1969). 

Georges Douin, Histoire du régne du Khedive Ismail (3 vols., Rome, 1933), I, 259, 
264—86. 

The term “agrarian capitalism" has been used in reference to the distinctive forms 
of commercial agriculture that appeared after the cotton boom, especially that 
associated with the izba estate. On this see Alan Richards, “The Political Economy 
of Gutwirtschaft: A Comparative Analysis of East Elbian Germany, Egypt, and 
Chile," Comparative Studies in Society and History, 21, 4 (Oct. 1979), 483—518; 
Roger Owen, The Middle East in the World Economy 1800-1914 (London and New 
York, 1981), pp. 146-48, and Roger Owen, “The Development of Agricultural 
Production in Nineteenth-Century Egypt: Capitalism of What Type?" in 
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A. L. Udovitch, ed., The Islamic Middle East 700-1900: Studies in Economic and 
Social History (Princeton, 1981), pp. 521-45; and Maxime Rodinson, Islam and 
Capitalism (New York, 1973), pp. 131-33. 

8 Charles Issawi, “Egypt since 1800: A Study in Lopsided Development,” Journal of 
Economic History, 21 (1961), 1-25. This article was reprinted in Issawi’s widely used 
reader The Economic History of the Middle East 1800—1914 (2nd. ed., Chicago, 1975) 
under the title “The Economic Development of Egypt, 1800-1900,” pp. 359-74. 
Quotations are from the latter, pp. 361—64. Issawi defined a subsistence economy as 
follows: *primitive techniques are used in all sectors; the proportion of output 
marketed is small, since few branches produce a surplus and means of transport are 
poor; monetary transactions are few; and foreign trade plays a very minor part" 
(p. 360). Cf. Owen, Cotton, pp. 3-17. 

9 For Baer's views on urban-rural relations see *Village and City in Egypt and Syria 
1500-1914,” in Gabriel Baer, Fellah and Townsman in the Middle East: Studies in 
Social History (London, 1982), pp. 49-100. For his views on the land-tenure system 
see the early chapters of his A History of Landownership in Modern Egypt 1800-1950 
(Oxford, 1962), especially p. 6; and “The Development of Private Ownership of 
Land," p. 64, and “The Dissolution of the Village Community," pp. 17-29, in 
Gabriel Baer, Studies in the Social History of Modern Egypt (Chicago, 1969). On 
social change see “The Dissolution of the Village Community,” and “Social Change 
in Egypt, 1800-1914,” pp. 214-16, in Studies. Cf. Kenneth Cuno, “Egypt’s 
Wealthy Peasantry, 1740-1820: A Study of the Region of al-Mansura,” in Tarif 
Khalidi, ed., Land Tenure and Social Transformation in the Near East (Beirut, 1984), 
pp. 303-32. Credit is due to Ali Shalabi for first pointing out Baer’s mistake in 
regard to the land tenure system, in Al-rif al-misri fi al-nisf al-thani min al-qarn 
al-tasi ashar 1847-1891 (Cairo, 1983), pp. 26-28. 

10 Rodinson, Zslam and Capitalism, pp. 54-57. 

11 Peter Gran, *Late-Eighteenth-Century-Early-Nineteenth-Century Egypt: Mer- 
chant Capitalism or Modern Capitalism?," in Huri Islamoglu-Inan, ed., The 
Ottoman Empire and the World-Economy (Cambridge, 1987), p. 29. See also Gran, 
Islamic Roots, part 1, passim. 

12 Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasan al-Jabarti, Aja’1b al-athar fi al-tarajim wa al-akhbar (4 
vols., Bulaq, 1880), IV, 207. 

13 AMG, Mémoires historiques, MR 5817, Lt. Theviotte, “Description de la ville de 
Mansourah et de ses environs," p. 98, in “Mémoires topographiques et descriptifs 
sur l'Egypte et la Syrie." 

14 Siillat mahkamat al-mansura al-ibtida’tyya al-shar'iyya, housed in Dar al-Mahfuzat 
al-Umumiyya in the lower level of the Citadel of Cairo. Hereafter, this source will be 
cited as “MM,” followed by the register number and page referenced, and the Hijri 
month and year. 

Registers no. 1—59 are referenced makhzan (storeroom) 46, ayn (shelf) 138. 
Register no. 1 contains entries that have survived from 1707-39, while registers 
2-59 cover the period 1740-1847. A list of the registers read is in appendix 3. After a 
lacuna, registers numbered 60—279 (ayn 139) cover the period 1864—1910, but these 
were not examined. The Dar has a catalog of these and other Sharia court registers 
from al-Daqahliyya province entitled Mahkamat al-Mansura al-Kulliyya al-Shar‘tyya 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


23 


24 
25 


26 
27 
28 


wa Fuz’tyyatuha, no. 58, ayn 273, makhzan 18. Since completing this research, I 
have learned that the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century registers of this court are 
in the National Archives (Dar al-Watha’1q). I am grateful to Muhammad Afifi, the 
first researcher to use these registers, for the information. 

Also housed in Dar al-Mahfuzat. The land-tax registers based upon the cadasters of 
1813-14 and 1819-21 are entitled Dafatir al-tawart‘ (s.: tari‘). The registers of the 
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Duhamel, Col., 140, 141 

durra, see maize, sorghum 


economic/fiscal crises: late eighteenth, early 
nineteenth centuries, 27—32, 33, 60-62; 
under Muhammad Ali, 156 (1830-31), 
119, 143-44 (1838), 144; end of cotton 
boom, 3 

elite, urban and ruling, 39-41, 45—47, 55, 
58, 61—62, 65, 86—87; architectural style 
of, 176-77; under Muhammad Ali, 103, 
162—63, 168 

epidemics and diseases, 60, 121 (bubonic 
plague), 30, 124 (cholera), 124, 144 
(smallpox), 124 

epizootics, see livestock 

estates, 5, 9-11, 20, 72, 120, 148, 160—65, 
180—83, 201, 250, n. 9; see also izbas, 
jifttks, rizqa bi-la mal, uhdas 

Estéve, Le Comte, 94, 97 


fa’iz (profit allowed a multazim), 26, 46, 106, 
107 : 

fallah, 10; see also peasants 

famines, 30-31, 45, 60, 143-44 

faqihs, see judges 

Fatimid rule in Egypt (969-1171), 20, 21, 
22, 55 

fatwas (juridical opinions), 64, 77, 78, 
79-80, 83-84; of Muhammad al-Abbasi 
al-Mahdi, 8—9, 83, 154—56, 189—90, 
193, 201, 222, nn. 17 and 20 

feddan (areal measure of land), 17, 108, 115, 
130, 209-10, 238-39, n. 16 

finances of Egypt, see revenues and finances 

figh, see jurisprudence 

firdas (impositions), 106, 125—26, 139; see 
also taxes, extraordinary 

firdat al-ru'us, see taxes, capitation 

flax, 7, 18, 60; monopoloy of, 127, 128, 129, 
168; trade in, 51, 53, 144 

floods, see Nile river 

fodder, trade in, 185; see also clover, straw 

Fowler, Thomas, 181, 182 

France: occupation of Egypt (1798-1801), 1, 
2, 31, 36, 37, 42, 46, 49, 51, 60, 62, 
106, 115, 167, 198; Revolution, 104, 
138; trade with Egypt, 104, 105 

fruit, trade in, 185 
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full, trade in, 51 


Gatteschi, Domenico, 205, 206 

Gerber, Haim, 10—11, 250, n. 9 

Ghali, Butros, 172 

gharuqa (a land pawn or the sum received in 
a land pawn), 83-84, 154, 157, 191; see 
also peasant land, alienation of 

Girard, P. S., 51, 55, 56 

Goody, Jack, 75 

government of Egypt, see administration 

grain, 30, 107, 125, 140, 143-44, 154, 182, 
183; monopoly of, 104, 125-26; 
Palestinian, 104; prices, 3, 125, 126; tax 
levied on, 144; trade in, 45, 51, 52, 119, 
125-26, 144, 183, 185, 229, n. 11; see 
also barley, maize, wheat 

Gran, Peter, 4, 48, 220, n. 1 

Great Britain, 181; commercial convention 
with the Ottoman Empire, 160—61, 
179; Corn Laws, 3, 182; expeditions to 
Egypt (1801), 2, 115 (1807), 62; naval 
blockade of Egypt (1798-1801), 31; 
occupation of Egypt, 86, 165, 178, 204, 
205; support for Ottoman Empire, 2; in 
the Syrian crisis (1839-41), 105; trade 
with Egypt, 104, 125 

Greece, 53, 105, 119, 130, 131 

al-hakim (“the official"), 189-90, 252, nn. 49 
and 50 

hakim al-khutt, see district, governor of 

Hamuda family of village shaykhs and 
umdas, 99, 178 

Hansen, Bent, 226, n. 43 

hara, see village quarter 

Hasan Pasha, 29, 30 

hawd (irrigation sub-basin), 72, 90—91, 92, 
129, 142 

hawsh, 176; see also peasants, households 

Haykal, Muhammad Husayn, 166 

Hekekyan, Joseph, 176—77 

hissa, see village section 

hissat al-iltizam (iltizam section), see iltizams 

historiography, Egyptian: capitalism in, 4, 
5, 48-49, 60, 62, 220, n. 7 (see also 
capitalism); continuity in, 14, 17-19, 
103, 197, 198—201; the countryside in, 
1, 3-4, 48, 72, 105, 120, 165; decline, 
in Ottoman era, 27, 29, 30, 32; Europe/ 
the West in, 9, 14, 198, 203, 207; land 
distribution in, 67, 72, 112, 147; landed 
property and property rights in, 13, 46, 
84, 189, 192, 193, 194—99, 201—207, 
235, n. 66; assessment of Muhammad 
Ali's rule in, 4, 88, 103, 198, 205—206; 
periodization in, 1, 12, 198, 201, 220, 
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historiography (cont. ) 
nn. l and 2; progressive view of, 1, 3, 4, 
9, 103, 189, 194, 197, 198, 202-203, 
204—207 , 220, n. 1; rural conditions in, 
120, 121, 125, 135, 145-46, 147-48, 
153—54, 156, 160, 170, 200—201, 206; 
rural notables in, 13, 86, 89, 99, 165, 
166-78; the state in, 5—6, 85-86, 95, 
167, 179, 201, 207; use of statistical 
data in, 2-8, 113-15, 116, 117, 226, n. 
43; trade and markets in, 5, 9—10, 12, 
33, 48—49, 99, 185, 187, 199, 207; 
village isolation and self-sufficiency in, 
48, 54, 60, 85 

al-Hitta, Ahmad, 171 

honey, trade in, 51, 229, n. 11 

Hourani, Albert, 87, 236, n. 9 

hulba, monolopy of, 127 

Hunter, F. Robert, 201, 220, n. 3 


al-ib'adiyya (term denoting uncultivated and 
thus untaxed land as well as land, 
including some cultivated land, 
“removed” or “set apart" from the 
taxed land), 107, 149, 238, n. 13 

1b‘adiyya land, 112-13, 147, 149, 152-53, 
162—64, 182—83; see also bedouin, land 
grants to, bur land, waste land 

Ibn Abd al-Hakam, 19, 85, 148, 155, 197 

Ibn Abi al-Surur, 26 

Ibn Abidin, 78-79, 195 

Ibn Hajar, 80—81 

Ibn al-Humam, 23, 206 

Ibn Nujaym, 23-24, 25, 78-79 

Ibrahim Bey, 29-30 

Ibrahim Pasha, governor of Egypt (1848), 
117, 130, 158, 163, 179 

al-Idwi al-Hamzawi, Hasan, 13, 195, 203 

iltizams (tax farms), 2, 5—6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 
25-27, 33-47, 48, 62, 67, 103, 106—10, 
111, 112, 119, 125, 126, 147, 159, 167, 
168, 170, 201, 226, n. 1; distribution 
of, 39—41; fragmentation of, 34—35, 39, 
94; under the French, 37, 46; 
inheritance of, 26-27, 39; section of 
(hissat al-iltizam), 34, 91; transactions 
in, 37-38, 41—46, 222-23, n. 28; see also 
malikanes 

indigo, 18; monopoly of, 127, 144 

industries, 9-10, 50, 229, n. 11; Muhammad 
Ali's, 2, 104; in villages, 31, 51, 53—54, 
229, n. 11 (monopoly of), 129 

- inflation, 106, 136; see also money, 

devaluation/depreciation of 

inheritance, see irth, intiqal, iltizams, peasant 
land, inheritance of 
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intermediaries, 19—22, 24, 25, 27, 33, 103, 
147; see also rentiers 

intiqal (transmission! = inheritance of 
peasant land), 74, 82 

iqlim (sub-province), 244, n. 63 

igta‘s, see military assignments 

irrigation, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 34, 45, 61, 
112, 113-16, 135, 180; basin system, 
17-18, 115; summer/perennial 
irrigation, 18, 20, 67, 103, 104, 105, 
115-16, 119, 121, 122, 154, 200; see also 
canals, waterwheels 

irth (inheritance), 74, 75, 77, 78, 79-81, 82, 
196 

Islamic law (Sharia), 5, 9, 13-14, 34, 41, 
64—66, 74, 76—84, 182, 186, 189, 190, 
195-96, 199, 202, 232, n.4; advance 
sale of a harvest prohibited in, 55, 84, 
186; al-hakim in, see al-hakim; Hanafi 
school, 8, 22—24, 25, 34, 64, 78—79; 
Hanbali school, 22; inheritance in, see 
irth; land in, see land, legal status of; 
land tax in, see kharaj; Maliki school, 
22, 77 , 204; peasant household in, 233, 
n. 13; pre-emption in, see pre-emption; 
possession, rule regarding, 25, 77-78, 
195; property in, see property (milk); 
Shafi‘i school, 22, 24, 77-78, 79, 204; 
Shi‘a, 22; sources of, 65, 195, 232, n. 8; 
statute of limitations in, 65, 83-84; 
women in, see women 

Ismail, Khedive of Egypt (1863—79), 160, 
179, 195, 203-204, 249, n. 1 

Ismail Bey, 29-30 

isgat, see cession 

Isqat al-qura registers, 37, 42, 44 

Issawi, Charles, 3, 4, 9, 198—99, 206—207, 
221,n.8 

izbas, 188, 220, n. 7 


al-Jabarti, Abd al-Rahman, 5, 28, 29, 31, 
35, 41, 45, 55, 56, 99, 107, 108, 109, 
121, 122, 123, 127, 130, 167, 171-72, 
213, 238, nn. 9 and 14, 242, n. 20, 244, 
nn. 49 and 50 

Jacotin, P., 113 

al-Jali, Ahmad, 79-80 

al-Jamal family of shaykhs and umdas, 82, 
134, 171, 172, 174 

al-Jazzar, Ahmad Pasha, 104 

jewelry, trade in, 54—55 

Jifhks, 161—63, 164, 181, 182-83 

Johansen, Baber, 22, 23, 24, 25 

judges (gadis), 65, 77, 81, 193-94; chief 
judge (Qadi Askar), 25, 26, 83; deputy 
judges (na’1bs), 65; village judges 


(gadis, fagihs), 81, 87, 141, 194 
judicial system, 8, 13, 25, 65—66, 77,81, 
83-84, 232, n. 7 
jurisprudence (figh), 9, 13, 22 


Khanki, Aziz, 206 

kharaj (land tax or rent in Islamic law), 19, 
20, 22-23; (land tax in nineteenth- 
century Egypt), 172, 180-81; see also 
land taxes 

kharaj land (aradi al-kharajiyya), 22, 165, 
180—82, 195, 197, 203, 232, n. 10; see 
also athar land 

khawlis (village funtionaries), 82, 96 

khutt, see district 

kilala land, 66, 232-33, n. 11, 234, n. 39 

Kléber, General, 31 


labor, 17, 18, 30, 72, 105, 126, 128, 154, 
182; commoditization of, 3, 67; control 
and supply of, 45, 60, 105, 117, 119, 
121, 123, 124, 163, 164; corvée of, 5, 
37, 38, 104, 108, 116, 119, 121—24, 125, 
157, 159, 162; wage labor, 37, 57, 154, 
159, 160, 163, 181 

La’ihat zira'at al-fallah (1829), 119, 123, 
140-41, 142, 145, 155, 156, 168—69, 
243, n. 46 

Lake Manzala, 52, 115, 175 

Lancret, M.—A., 36, 85, 93, 94 

land, cropped area, 116; cultivated and 
taxed area, 111—16, 147, 152, 164, 239, 
n. 37; distribution of, see under peasant 
land; legal status of, 18-19, 22-24, 34, 
65, 74, 77-81, 82, 83, 103, 107, 164—65, 
180-81, 194—95, 203-207 


land categories, see under the following: athar 


land; bedouin, land grants to; bur land; 
estates; 1b‘adiyya land; izbas; jifliks; 
kharaj land; kilala land; ma‘mur land; 
masmuh land; miri land; peasant land; 
rizqa bi-la mal; nzga land; sharaqi; 
uhdas; ushr land; usya land; and waste 
land 

land laws of the nineteenth century, 5, 19, 
84, 179, 182, 197, 199, 201-207; 
(1847), 155, 189, 191—93, 194, 246, 
n. 13, 252, n. 56; (1855), 189, 192-93, 
194, 252, n. 58; (1858), 8, 12, 13, 14, 
182, 193-97, 252, n. 60; (Muqabala), 
195, 203-204 

land survey and tax registers, 3, 6, 7-8, 31, 
76, 86, 88, 97, 106, 107, 108, 111, 125, 
126, 130, 134, 142, 171, 172, 194, 199, 
217-19, 221-22, n. 14 

land surveys (cadasters): British (1896), 69, 
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72; under Muhammad Ali, 67, 76, 103, 
107-109, 110-11, 112, 113-15, 126, 
129-30, 135, 147-49, 150—53, 168, 171, 
191, 201-202, 205; under Muhammad 
Ali's successors 194, 201—202; pre- 
Ottoman and Ottoman, 19, 20, 21, 25, 
233, n. 16 

land taxes: under the French, 31, 37, 46, 
167-68; under Muhammad Ali, 106— 
107, 118-20, 121, 125-27, 134-38, 
144-45, 157, 164—65, 171-72, 180-81, 
185 (rates of), 126-27, 129-34, 152-53, 
200, 238, n. 13, 242, nn. 20 and 30, 
243, nn. 34, 37, and 39, 246, n. 25; 
under Muhammad Ali's successors, 
184, 186, 202, 203—204, 250, n. 19; in 
pre-Ottoman and Ottoman eras, 17-21, 
25-27, 28, 29, 33-37, 45, 48, 64, 66, 
75, 78, 83, 91, 94, 95-96, 97—99, 103, 
106, 125, 139, 226, n. 43; see also 
kharaj, miri tax, and ushr tax 

land-tenure system, 1, 10-11, 198; under 
Muhammad Ali, 4—5, 12-14, 103, 
106-15, 147—65, 170-72, 180, 189-92, 
199-201; under Muhammad Ali's 
successors and the British, 180—82, 188, 
192—97, 201—207; pre-Ottoman and 
Ottoman, 3-4, 13, 18-24, 33-47, 
64—65, 66-84, 86-91, 96-99 

landownership, private, see under 
historiography, and property; state, 
20-25, 34, 65, 74, 77, 78-79, 103, 195, 
201, 203-207; see also miri land 


law, see Islamic law, Ottoman law, and land 


laws 
law courts, see Sharia courts 
legumes, trade in, 119 
Linant de Bellefonds, M. A., 122 


linen, monopoly of, 129, 246, n. 25; 


production of, 54; trade in, 51, 229, n. 11 

linseed, 143 

linseed oil, trade in, 51, 187 

livestock, 45, 60, 125, 148, 187; epizootics, 
30, 61, 188; hiring and leasing of, 57, 
145; taxes on, 126, 130, 134, 157; trade 
in, 51, 53, 59, 85, 229, n. 11 


looms, 185; tax on, 157, 246, n. 25 


Lower Egypt (the Delta): different from 
Upper Egypt, 7, 66; irrigation and 
agriculture in, 6-7, 17—18, 104, 105, 
112, 116, 121-22; monetization in, 48 

Lutfi al-Sayyid, Ahmad, 166 


al-Mahdi, Muhammad al-Abbasi, 8, 83, 


154—56, 189-93, 201, 222, n. 18, 235, 
n. 58, 252, n. 49; see also fatwas 
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maize (American corn, durra shami), 18, 60, 
116, 122, 143, 154; monopoly of, 128, 
135, 144; price of, 128, 135-37; tax 
collected in, 128; trade in, 144 

Majlis al-Ahkam, 194 

al-Majlis al-Ali, 169 

Majlis al-Haqqaniyya, 169 

Majlis al-Mashura, 119, 120, 144, 154, 169 

malikanes (inheritable life-term tax farms), 
27,33,37,41 

Mamluk amirs, 1, 2, 25, 26—31, 33, 45, 49, 
61-62, 106, 107; “ancient houses," 28, 
45; as multazims, 39; neo-Mamluk 
amirate (1760—98), 27-31, 33, 45 

Mamluk sultanate in Egypt (1250-1517), 21 

al-Ma’mun, 20 

ma’mur and ma'murtyya, see sub-province 

ma‘mur (cultivated) land, 152, 162-63 

al-Maqrizi, 20 

Maqsud Pasha, 26 

market system in Egypt, 48—55, 128, 
179-80, 183-84, 213 

market towns, 6, 50, 208, 213, 229, n. 11 

markets and market influence, 4, 48—54, 67, 
99, 128, 137, 144, 145, 184—89, 198-99, 
208, 211—23 (periodic), 49-54, 137, 
185, 187; see also commerce 

marriage: of rural notables, 88—89, 176, 180; 
Muhammad Ali's policy on, 124 

Marsot, Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid, 117, 131, 135, 
168, 186, 220, n. 3, 244, n. 49 

masmuh land (tax-free land of village 
shaykhs and notables), 96-98, 99, 106, 
110-11, 115, 168, 170-72, 237, n. 37 

measures of capacity, 209 

measures of land, 209-10 

Medem, Count, 117 

Mehmed II, 22 

Mengin, F., 113, 117 

merchants, 7, 33, 39, 41, 45-46, 49, 51, 
55-63, 64, 89, 126, 127-29, 179-80, 
183, 184—89, 198—99, 203, 248, n. 7, 
250—51, nn. 21 and 23, 251, n. 25; of 
Alexandria, 5, 62, 125, 126, 135, 
179-90, 184, 187, 188; of Cairo, 45, 46, 
49, 185; French, 104; Levantine, 
62-63, 104, 180, 184—85, 187-88, 199, 
203, 250, n. 21; (Armenian), 104; 
(Greek), 62—63, 180, 187-88, 199, 250, 
n. 21; (Maltese), 183; of al-Mansura, 7, 
45—46, 59, 60, 154, 188; as multazims, 
33, 39, 41, 45—46, 62 

Merruau, P., 205 

Michaud, J., 131 

Middle Egypt, 30, 143; Arab shaykhs in, 93; 
definition, 223, n. 1; granary of Egypt, 
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18, 57; irrigation in, 17, 18; land tenure 
and taxation in, 36, 97, 103, 107, 162, 
182-83, 184, 232-33, n. 11; markets in, 
51 

military, see army 

military assignments (igta‘s), 19, 20-21 

milk, see property 

mills, 75, 145, 185; rice-bleaching, 55, 59, 
126 

man (state-owned) land, 13, 25, 65, 77, 82, 
103, 107, 108, 147, 160, 163, 16465, 
191, 195, 197, 203-204 

miri tax, 107; see also land taxes 

monetization, 48, 171, 184 

money, 25, 148, 211-15; devaluation/ 
depreciation of, 4, 29, 44, 106, 111, 
117-18, 131, 134, 135, 171, 211, 
213-15; scarcity of, 125, 137-38, 145, 
183, 184; use of in exchange, 4, 48-49, 
51, 57, 58, 67, 137, 184, 186, 199; see 
also inflation 

moneylending and credit, 48-49, 55-58, 
59-60, 67, 84, 126-28, 145-46, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 199 

monopoly system, 2, 5, 12, 62, 67, 103-104, 
105, 107, 117—20, 121, 125-29, 131, 
134-39, 141-46, 160, 161, 170, 179-80, 
181, 182, 183-85, 186, 188, 189, 201, 
242, n. 24, 243-44, n. 46, 246, n. 25, 
250—51, n. 23; see also promissory 
notes, storehouses, and under individual 
commodities 

Moore, Barrington, 10-11 

Mubarak, Ali, 88, 116, 140, 155, 156, 177, 
178, 236, n. 9, 244, n. 60 

mudir and mudiriyya, see province 

muftis (jurisconsults), 8, 65; see also fatwas, 
al-Mahdi, Muhammad al-Abbasi 

Muhammad Ali, governor of Egypt (1805— 
48), 2, 31,61, 86, 104—105, 107, 179; 
assessment of, see under historiography; 
dynasty of, 88, 163, 179, 206, 220, n. 1; 
reforms of, 1, 2, 5, 8, 12, 85, 103, 120, 
205-206; relations with Europe, 2, 160, 
200; revenues under, see revenues and 
finances; wars of, see under individual 
countries 

Muhammad Bey Abu al-Dhahab, 28 

multazims (tax farmers), 5, 7, 13, 26-27, 
33-47, 49, 52, 56, 64, 68-69, 77, 93, 
94—96, 103, 106-10, 111, 115, 159, 164, 
167, 172, 238, n. 14; absentees, 36, 69, 
94, 167; authority of, 34, 35-36, 64, 94; 
social composition of, 39—41, 45, 47 

Muqabala law, see land laws 

muqaddim (overseer in a village), 94, 96; 


(premier shaykh of a village), 94, 97, 
168; see also shaykh al-balad, shaykh 
al-mashayikh, umda 

muraba‘in, 181, 250, n. 9; see also 
sharecropping 

Murad Bey, 29-30, 31, 104 

Murray, Consul, 160 

Mursi, Muhammad Kamil, 206 

al-Mustansir, 20 

muta‘ahhids, 158—60, 182; see also uhdas 


na’ibs, see judges 

al-Nasir Muhammad, 21 

al-Nawawi, Yahya, 21, 24, 77—78, 81, 224, 
n. 21 

nazir gism, see department, supervisor of 

Nile river: Barrage project, 116; commerce 
on, 51-52, 53; excessive floods, 119, 
121, 122, 130, 137, 143, 188, 240, n. 2; 
flood cycle, 17-18, 142; inadequate 
floods, 30-31, 45, 119, 121, 123, 137, 
139, 144, 240, n. 2 

notables, 3, 5, 13, 19, 85-99, 111, 112, 130, 
140, 149, 152-53, 158, 160, 162, 163, 
165, 166—78, 179, 180-81, 185, 188, 
189, 200—201, 203—204, 206 (of al- 
Mansura), 143, 154 

notary-witnesses (shahids or adls), 64, 87, 
96, 232, n. 2 

Nubar Nubarian, 160, 164 


oils, trade in, 45, 229, n. 11; see also linseed 
oil, sesame oil 

oil presses, 145 

opium, monopoly of, 144 

Ottoman Empire, Egypt as a province of, 1, 
25—27; 160, 179, 201; land tenure in, 
22, 27, 74-75 

Ottoman law (qanuns), 13, 14, 34, 64—65, 
74-76, 79-80, 82-84, 182, 189, 190, 
192—93, 197, 199, 202, 232, n. 4, 233, 
n. 13; fifteen-year statute of limitations 
in, 65, 83-84, 192 

ovens for hatching chicks, 145 

Owen, Roger, 32, 117, 161, 183 


Palestine, 58, 104 

Panzac, Daniel, 123, 124 

partnerships (s. sharika): in land, 145; 
peasant households as, 233, n. 13; in 
rural trade and production, 58-59, 187; 
women in, 58 

pass (tadhkirat murur) system, 124; see also 
labor 

peasant land (see also athar, athar land, 
kharaj land, kilala land), 7, 128-48, 
149, 152, 157, 164—65; (aradi al-filaha), 
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36, 66—68, 80, 107, 232, n. 10 (in Upper 
Egypt), 66; alienation of, 3, 19, 23, 34, 
35, 64—65, 67, 81—84, 147, 153—55, 
157—59, 181, 186, 188-95, 199, 202- 
203, 205, 235, n. 55, 235, n. 58; 
commoditization of, 3, 67, 198-99; 
communal holding of, 3—4, 199, 227, 
n. 6; desertion/abandonment of (tarak), 
4, 36—37, 147, 153, 154—55, 159, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 200; distribution of, 19, 
23, 34, 35-36, 64, 66—74, 86, 112, 
147—65, 188, 189, 190—92, 199—200, 
205, 245, n. 1; inheritance of, 23, 34, 
35, 64—65, 74—81, 82, 83, 84, 150, 190, 
192, 194, 195—96, 199, 202, 205, 232, 
n. 10; reassignment of (ramya, tawazi‘), 
88, 135, 140-41, 147-48, 153, 155-56, 
158, 190—92, 193, 200—201, 245-46, n. 
10; recording of holdings of, 64, 72, 75, 
147, 159, 194, 195, 197, 202—203, 205, 
232, n. 2, 233, n. 14, 254, n. 21; 
recording of transactions in, 191—94, 
197, 202-203 

peasants: condition of, 4, 10—11, 23—24, 
27—32, 36, 45, 48, 78-79, 105, 117, 
119-20, 121-22, 135, 141, 145-46, 
147-48, 153—56, 173-76, 188, 190, 
200—201, 204, 206, 222-23, n. 28; death 
of, without heirs, 23—24, 78—79, 204, 
206; definition, 10, 12; flight of, 4, 27, 
31-32, 45, 117, 119, 121, 122, 123-24, 
135, 141, 147, 153, 201, 206, 241, 
n. 12; households, 66—67, 72—76, 80, 
145-46, 152, 176, 181-82, 191, 196—97, 
202, 233, n. 13 (hawsh), 176; 
impoverishment of, 4, 29, 36, 45, 117, 
119, 120, 121, 145-46, 153—56, 173-75, 
188, 190; landless, 36, 67, 85, 148, 163, 
181, 199, 201; market responsiveness 
of, 60, 128, 199; under Muhammad 
Ali, 4—6, 10, 31-32, 103, 105, 106—107, 
108—109, 112, 113, 117, 119-20, 
121-65, 169, 173—77, 180-82, 183, 
185-86, 188, 190-92, 198-201, 206; 
under Muhammad Ali's successors, 3, 
184, 192—94, 196-97, 202, 204—207; in 
pre-Ottoman and Ottoman eras, 13, 27, 
29, 35, 36, 45, 48, 55, 60, 65—84, 85, 
88, 94—96; revolts of, 125, 138, 153, 
200-201, 241—42, n. 15; wealthy 
stratum, 55, 112, 132-34, 140-41, 
145-46, 147, 148-49, 152, 156, 163, 
176, 181, 199-200, 201 

population, 28, 30, 49, 72, 116, 122, 123, 
124; (census of), 132; see also 
depopulation 
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possession, see Islamic law 

Poujoulat, B., 117, 120 

poultry, trade in, 185, 229, n. 11 

pre-emption (shuf‘a), 78, 82, 84, 195 

prices, 3, 4, 244, n. 49; of bread, 245, n. 72; 
of crops and livestock, 60, 125-29, 
135-38, 186, 200, 231, n. 61, and see 
under each crop; of iltizams, 43-45; see 
also under individual commodities 

promissory notes, 119, 120, 137-39, 140, 
142, 144, 145, 186, 200, 244, nn. 50 
and 51; see also monopoly system 

property, 12, 13, 34, 46, 82, 161, 163, 180, 
182, 203-205 (milk), 21, 23, 65, 74, 
77—80; see also under historiography 

province (mudiriyya, from 1833), 141-42, 
192, 193, 202, 244—45, n. 64; governor 
of, 124, 127, 139, 140, 143 (mudir), 
169—70; inspector of, 127 

Ptolemaic rule in Egypt, 48 


qadis, see judges 

Qadi Askar, see judges 

qa ' immaqam (multazim’s agent in a village), 
36, 92, 94, 96; (official in a village 
under Muhammad Ali), 142, 155, 
168—69 

qanunname (1525), 25, 26, 36; (1553), 25 

qanuns, see Ottoman law 

qism, see department 


rahn (pawn), see peasant land, alienation of, 
and gharuqa 

al-Ramli, Khayr al-Din, 78, 195 

ramya, see peasant land, reassignment of 

Raymond, André, 4, 27, 211-13 

religious notables, rural, 7, 36, 87-89, 141, 
236, nn. 6and 9 

rental or lease, see iltizams, peasant land 

rentiers, 27; see also intermediaries 

Repp, Richard, 232, n. 4 

revenues and finances of Egypt, 104—106, 
110-11, 117-20, 123, 125, 128-29, 130, 
131—35, 137-39, 147, 148, 156, 158, 
160, 161, 170, 171, 200-201, 240, n. 3 

Reynier, General, 92, 93, 94, 96 

rice, 6, 18, 50, 116, 161, 173; monopoly of, 
126, 127, 135, 137, 144-45; price of, 
135, 136, trade in, 51, 53, 55-56, 57, 
58—60, 62, 187, 229, n. 11 

Rivlin, Helen, 113, 117, 164, 185, 220, n. 3, 
238, n. 13, 240, n. 45, 250—51, n. 23 

rizqa bi-la mal (tax-free grant of land), 149, 
160, 162—63, 164, 182 

rizga land (aradi al-rizaq), 7, 36, 67-69, 87, 
88, 93, 103, 107, 108, 109, 201 
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roads, 52-53 
Rodinson, Maxime, 4 


Sacy, Silvestre de, 36, 204, 205, 206 

al-Sadat, Shaykh, 35 

safflower, monopoly of, 127 

Said Pasha, Muhammad, governor of Egypt 
(1854—63), 13, 160, 164, 170, 179, 184, 
186, 192, 194, 202, 204—205 

sal ammoniac, trade in, 58 

al-Salamuni/Abu al-Izz merchant family, 38, 
45-46, 63, 186-87, 188 

Salt, Henry, Consul, 121, 138 

Sami, Amin, 113, 117 

sarrafs (tax collectors/accountants), 96, 134, 
142 

Schouani, Captain, 52-53 

sesame, 7, 18, 116, 173; monopoly of, 127, 
128, 242, n. 24; trade in, 51, 55, 57, 58, 
59, 62—63, 186 

sesame oil, trade in, 51 

Shalabi, Ahmad, 37 

Shalabi, Ali, 156, 221, n. 9, 245-46, nn. 1 
and 10 

Shanin, Teodor, 12 

al-Shara'ibi merchant family, 45 

sharaqi (land not watered by the flood), 238, 
n. ll 

sharecropping, 113, 152, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
163, 181, 183, 250, n. 9 

Sharia, see Islamic law 

Sharia courts, 64—65, 186, 191, 192, 193—94, 
202-203; archives of, 222, n. 16; court 
of al-Mansura and its records, 3, 6-7, 8, 
9, 30, 36, 37, 41, 51, 53, 54, 56, 64, 
79—80, 81, 83—84, 86, 91, 93, 96, 108, 
109, 117, 131, 143, 153, 154, 157, 167, 
168, 186, 213, 216—17, 222, n. 15, 243, 
nn. 39 and 46, 245, n. 72 

Sharifa family of shaykhs and umdas, 72, 73, 
89, 90 

sharika, see partnerships 

al-Shawaribi family of Arab/village shaykhs, 
169 

shaykh, see bedouin, village shaykhs 

shaykh al-balad (term for village shaykh), 
85, 94, 167; (term for premier shaykh 
of a village), 123, 168, 169, 171 

shaykh al-hissa (term for village shaykh), 169 

shaykh al-khutt, see district, shaykh of 

shaykh al-mashayikh (premier shaykh of a 
village), 86, 93, 94, 96, 167; see also 
muqaddim, shaykh al-balad, umda 

shaykh al-nahiya (term for village shaykh), 
85,91 

shaykh al-qarya (term for village shaykh), 85 


shaykh al-zira‘a (term for village shaykh), 91 

al-Shinnawi merchant family, 154, 186, 188, 
251, n. 33 

al-Shirbini, 55, 57 

shtyakha (shaykh-ship as well as a village 
shaykh's domain of authority), 34, 85, 
9], 94—95, 97, 110, 248, n. 13 

shuf'a, see pre-emption 

shunas, see storehouses 

silk, production of, 54 

Sloane, Vice Consul, 141 

soap, trade in, 58 

social stratification, 3, 4, 5, 64, 67, 85, 
86-88, 96, 97-99, 103, 112, 145, 
147-48, 153, 163, 198, 199-200 

sorghum (durra baladi), 18 

spinners, 53, 168 

state, Egyptian, see under historiography 

state landownership, see landownership 

state power, see under authority 

storehouses (shunas), 134, 140, 142, 143, 
144-45, 183, 184, 186, 243-44, n. 46, 
244, n. 50; see also monopoly system 

straw, 125; tax collected in, 127, 157; trade 
in, 60, 229, n. 11 

sub-province (ma^ muriyya , from 1825-26), 
141—42, 24445, nn. 63 and 64; 
governor (ma^ mur) of, 169—70 

Sudan, 104, 105, 160 

sugar cane, 18; monopoly of, 144; trade in, 
51 

al-Suhaymi, Ahmad, 79, 195 

Sulayman I, 25 

Syria, 13, 22, 23, 28, 32, 51, 53, 74, 105, 
119, 120, 144, 158, 170, 179; crisis over 
(1839-41), 2, 160, 161, 163, 179, 201 


tapu (fee), 75, 193 

taqsit (title-deed), 35, 41, 103, 108, 110 

taxes: arrears of, 4, 36, 37, 108, 117, 120, 
121, 137, 139-41, 14445, 146, 147-48, 
153—61, 163, 183, 184, 188, 190, 191, 
192, 200—201; assessment of, 19, 20, 
21, 26, 35, 64, 96, 126, 129-30, 131—234, 
139; capitation, 118, 132-34, 171, 191; 
collective responsibility for, 35, 139, 
157 (solidarity), 119, 120, 139-41, 156, 
200; on crops, see under each; customs, 
28, 104, 160, 184; on date palms, 130; 
extraordinary, 26, 27, 29, 31, 45, 54, 
94, 106—107, 125-26, 139, 238, n. 14; 
under the French, 31, 37, 46, 49—50, 
167—68; on houses, 132, 134; kharaj, see 
kharaj; on land, see land taxes; on 
livestock, see livestock; on looms, see 
looms; on merchants and artisans, 
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49-50; under Muhammad Ali, 2, 69, 
103, 105, 106-11, 112-15, 117-120, 
121-23, 125-46, 147-49, 152—65, 168, 
169—71, 183, 185, 189, 200, 201, 238, 
n. 14; under Muhammad Ali's 
successors, 184, 186, 202, 203—204, 
250, n. 19; octroi, 50, 144, 184, 229, n. 
11; in pre-Ottoman and Ottoman eras, 
17-21, 25-27, 28, 29, 33-37, 45, 48, 54, 
64, 66, 75, 78, 83, 91, 94, 95-96, 
97—99, 103, 139, 159, 226, n. 43; 
payment of, in cash or kind, 48, 106, 
125, 127, 134—35, 137-38, 144-45, 157, 
171, 183, 184, 185, 186, 250, n. 19, and 
see under individual commodities; on 
rice-bleaching mills, 126; ushr, see ushr 
tax 

tax farmers, see multazims, muta‘ahhids 

tax farms: pre-Ottoman, 19-20; see also 
iltizams, uhdas 

tawzt, see peasant land, reassignment of 

textiles, see cloth 

tobacco, trade in, 53, 54 

Toledano, Ehud, 248, n. 13, 250, n. 17 

trade, see commerce, markets 

trade fairs, 229, n. 10 

transmission, see intiqal 

transportation, 51—53 

Tucker, Judith, 230, n. 31, 252, n. 59 

Tulunid rule in Egypt (868—905), 20 


uhdas, 148, 157—60, 161, 163, 164, 175, 
182-83 

ulama, 65—66, 89, 112, 195, 232, n. 4; as 
multazims, 32, 33, 39, 45, 106, 109, 
237, n. 37 

umda (premier shaykh of a village), 86, 160, 
166, 168, 169, 170, 171, 173, 176, 177, 
178, 248, n. 13, 249, n. 47; see also 
mugaddim, shaykj al-balad, shaykh al- 
mashayikh 

Upper Egypt, 28, 30, 31, 123, 125, 135, 143, 
183, 200; definition, 223, n. 1; different 
from Lower Egypt, 7, 66; irrigation and 
agriculture in, 17, 18, 54; land tenure 
and taxation in, 66, 77, 103, 107, 115, 
131, 199, 234, n. 39; less monetization 
in, 171, 184; markets in, 50, 54; village 
shaykhs in, 96, 167 

Urabi, Ahmad, 166 

ushr land (aradi al-ushuriyaa), 164, 180-81 

ushr tax, 164-65, 180-81; see also land taxes 

usufruct rights, 19, 34, 36-37, 66, 69, 
74-81, 81-84, 108, 147, 154, 157, 160, 
161, 163, 164—65, 195, 199, 202; see also 
peasant land 
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usury, 184; see also moneylending 

usya land (aradi al-usya), 5, 36-37, 46, 
67—69, 97—99, 107—109, 110, 115, 147, 
148-49, 152—53, 159, 170, 180 


vegetables, trade in, 51, 185, 229, n. 11 

village quarter (hara), 89-91, 92, 141 

village section (hissa), 89, 91—92, 156, 169 

village shaykhs, 30, 54, 76, 85—99, 109, 110, 
115, 142, 145, 147, 148-49, 152, 156, 
160, 166—78, 199, 236, n. 1, 248, n. 7, 
252, n. 50 (see also shaykh al-balad, 
shaykh al-hissa, shaykh al-nahiya, 
shaykh al-qarya, shaykh al-zira‘a); 
agents of multazims, 34, 94—96; 
marriage patterns of, 89, 176, 180; 
mediation between villagers and 
outsiders, 86, 92-95, 98-99, 147, 
166-67, 186; power of, 34-35, 85-86, 
89, 94, 95, 96, 99, 166-69; premier, see 
shaykh al-balad, shaykh al-mashayikh, 
muqaddim, umda; role in commerce, 56, 
58, 59—60, 62—63, 86, 99, 167, 179, 185; 
role in land-tenure system, 64, 66, 155, 
156, 169, 189—90, 193, 201, 252, nn. 49 
and 51; role in monopoly system, 127, 
129, 134—35, 137, 168, 243, n. 46; role 
in Muhammad Ali's administration, 
123, 124, 142, 168—70; role in settling 
disputes, 92—93; role in taxation, 19, 
35, 64, 91, 95-96, 134—35, 142, 167-70; 
succession/nomination of, 35, 94—95; 
and village quarters, 34, 89—92, 94—96; 
wealth of, 85, 87—89, 93, 96—99, 166 

villages, 7, 54, 92; administrative and tax 
units, 35, 39, 135, 139, 142; autonomy/ 
loss of autonomy of, 64, 96, 189—90, 
201; clans in, 85, 89-92, 93, 141; 
desertion of, 31-32, 112, 124; as 
iutizams, 26, 28, 34; isolation of, see 
under historiography; markets in, 51, 
52, 53, 187; religious notables in, see 
religious notables; shaykhs of, see 
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village shaykhs; as uhdas, 158—60 


wage labor, see labor 

wage rates, 158 

Wallerstein, Immanuel, 9, 10, 11 

wagf, 21-22, 24, 25, 53, 77-78, 81, 88, 103, 
107, 108, 147, 201, 231, n. 64, 232, n. 9 

waste (uncultivated, idle) land, 23, 24, 107, 
126, 147, 149—53, 163, 170; reclamation 
of, 112-13, 121, 152-53, 162; see also 
al-ib'adtyya, bur 

waterwheels, 18, 57, 116, 142, 145, 162, 
185, 187, 191, 192 

wax, trade in, 229, n. 11 

weavers, 51, 53, 54 

weights, 208 

wheat, 6, 7, 18, 60, 119, 143, 154, 182, 245, 
n. 72; monopoly of, 127, 135, 144; 
price of, 128, 129, 135-37, 244, n. 49; 
tax collected in, 127, 128; tax on, 144; 
trade in, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57-58, 59, 
62, 144, 182 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, 130-1, 
139-40, 141, 168, 171 

women, 11, 20, 54—55, 176, 190—91; 
investors in trade and production, 58, 
231, n. 53; in Islamic law, 41, 74; 
multazims, 33, 39-41, 46—47 , 109; 
spinners, 53, 129; village landholders, 
74-77, 79-81, 192-93, 195—96, 199, 
202, 205, 234, nn. 36 and 39, 252, n. 49 


wool, trade in, 51, 53, 229, n. 11 


woolen cloth, 54, 229, n. 11 

world economy, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 60, 104, 
144, 189, 206-207 

world-system theory, 9-11 


al-Yazuri, 55 
Zaghlul, Saad, 166 


Zahir al-Umar, 104 
Za‘luk family of shaykhs and umdas, 172 
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Abbreviations: (A), Asyut province; (B), 
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Suwayf province; (C), Cairo environs; 
(D), al-Daqahliyya province; (F), al- 
Fayum province; (G), al-Gharbiyya 
province; (Jr), Jirja province; (Jz), al- 
Jiza province; (Mu), al-Minufiyya 
province; (Q), al-Qalyubiyya province; 
(S), al-Shargiyya province 


Abu Da‘ud al-Sibakh (D), 98, 112, 171 

Ajhur al-Sughra (Q), 190 

Alexandria, 5, 49, 50, 62, 104, 105, 107, 
122, 125, 126, 135, 179-80, 184, 187, 
188 

al-Amid (D), 98 

al-Asakra (BS), 40 

Asyut (A), 50, 188-89 

Awish al-Hajar (D), 52, 70, 87, 133, 134, 
171, 172, 173, 176 


al-Badamas (D), 30 

Badaway (D), 172, 173 
al-Baddala (D), 44, 59, 60, 110 
Badhal (BS), 40 

Bahgira (D), 53, 83 

al-Bahw Farik (D), 53 
al-Bajalat (D), 59, 174 

Bani Halla (BS), 40 

Bani Madi (BS), 40 

Bani Qasim (BS), 40 

Bani Suwayf province, 40, 66 
Bani Suwayf town, 50 
al-Bagliyya (D), 38, 95, 113 
Barajil (Jz), 158 

al-Baramun (D), 60, 70, 86, 89, 110 
Basandila (G), 46, 59 

Basat Karim al-Din (D), 175 
al-Bayda (D), 51, 53 

Biddin (D), 98 

Bihayda (D), 70, 112 

Bilbays (S), 50, 130, 185 


Biljay (D), 153-54, 174 
Bilqas (G), 59 

Birimbal al-Bishla (D), 92 
Birimbal al-Qadim (D), 98 
Birinbal al-Jadid (D), 140 
Birma (G), 178 

Birqanqas (D), 112 

Bishla (D), 79, 174 
al-Buhayra province, 31, 112, 188 
Bulaq (C), 49, 50 

Burg Nur al-Hummus (D), 85 


Cairo, 6, 27, 28, 30, 31, 49—50, 51, 65, 
83—84, 109, 125, 126, 131, 172, 173, 
177, 183, 185 


Damanhur (B), 6, 50, 62 

Damas (D), 98 

Damietta, 6, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 58, 60, 61, 
248, n. 7 

Damuh al-Sibakh (D), 174 

al-Danabiq (D), 98, 108, 112 

al-Daqahliyya province, 6, 51, 52, 92, 
110-11, 130, 141-42, 188, 242, n. 20 

al-Darakisa (D), 110 

Dayra (D), 177 

Dikirnis (D), 6, 51, 52, 53, 59 

Dimira (G), 58 

Disuq (G), 172 

Diyu al-Wusta (D), 52 


Fariskur (D), 61, 110, 111 
Farshut (Jr), 54 

al-Fayum province, 66, 158 
Fuah (G), 50 


al-Gharraqa (D), 46, 174 

Ghayt al-Bashtamir (D), 70, 131, 153-54, 
157, 187, 227, n. 12, 243, n. 39 

al-Hawawsha (D), 53, 70, 87, 92, 95, 153 

Hihya (S), 51-52 
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al-Ibrahimiyya (G), 172 
Ibyar (G), 156 
Ikhtab (D), 174 


al-Jadayda (D), 174 
al-Jadayla (D), 58 

Jadida al-Hala (D), 53 
al-Jamaliyya (D), 110 
Jammizat Biljay (D), 46 
Jirja province, 123 

Jirja town, 54 

al-Jiza (Giza province), 31 


Kafr Abd al-Mu’min (D), 34, 44, 91 

Kafr al-Badamas (D), 90, 174, 186, 188 

Kafr al-Badaway (D), 54, 92, 173, 174 

Kafr Badaway al-Qadim (D), 83 

Kafr al-Baramun (D), 60, 174 

Kafr al-Dabusi (D), 34 

Kafr Dimira (D), 174 

Kafr al-Mandara (D), 98, 176 

Kafr Mit Fatik (D), 95 

Kafr al-Qubab al-Kubra (D), 98 

Kafr al-Rawk (D), 98 

Kafr Salah (D), 98 

Kawm al-Dirbi (D), 92 

Kharsit (G), 38 

al-Khiyariyya (D), 54, 56, 59, 68, 70, 72, 73, 
81, 87, 89, 90, 92, 98, 108, 110, 130, 
174 


Luxor, 171 


Madinat al-Fayum (F), 50, 51 

Mahallat Damana (D), 141, 174 

Mahallat Diyar (G), 158 

al-Mahalla al-Kubra (G), 50, 62, 131 

al-Manfalut province, 183 

al-Manfalut town, 50 

Mansha'at Battash (D), 46 

al-Mansha'a wa Hazza (D), 98 

al-Mansura (D), 6-7, 37, 42, 44, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 57, 60, 61, 62, 65, 79-80, 81, 
83-84, 86, 93, 96, 109, 112, 131, 141, 
143, 153, 154, 157, 211-13 

al-Manzala (D), 52, 110, 111 

Marsafa (Q), 158 

Mawjul (G), 158 

Mazra'at Biljay (D), 38, 46, 98, 112 

Minsha’at Za‘luk (G), 172 

Minuf (Mu), 50, 61 

al-Minufiyya province, 31, 50, 110, 112, 
115, 242, n. 20 

al-Minya town, 36, 50 

Mit Abu Ghalib (G), 177 

Mit Abu al-Husayn (D), 112, 157, 174 
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Mit Abu Zikri (D), 98, 108 

Mit al-Amil (D), 52, 93, 112, 162, 169, 171 

Mit Awam (D), 98 

Mit Badaway (D), 71, 86, 87, 173 

Mit Badr Khamis (D), 70, 87 

Mit Dafir (D), 93 

Mit Faris (D), 98 

Mit Ghamr (D), 6, 50, 52, 56, 141, 169 

Mit al-Gharqa (D), 174 

Mit Hadar (D), 95, 112 

Mit Khamis (D), 34, 44, 71, 87,91, 175, 
186, 187 

Mit Khayrun (D), 175 

Mit Mahallat Damana (D), 175 

Mit Mahmud (D), 92, 98 

Mit Mazzah (D), 174 

Mit Qatuliyya (D), 46 

Mit Salsil (D), 59 

Mit Samanud (D), 52, 174 

Mit Sandub (D), 70, 87, 92, 112, 161, 174 

Mit al-Sarim (D), 54, 68, 69, 70, 73, 86, 87, 
90—91, 98, 129, 153, 157, 174—75, 186, 
188 

Mit al-Sudan (D), 53 

Mit Tabil (D), 34,91 

Mit Talkha (D), 44, 71, 86-87, 90, 175 

Mit Ya'ish (D), 98 


Nabrawh (G), 51 

Nawasa al-Bahr (D), 52, 70, 80, 86, 87, 174 

Nawasa al-Ghayt (D), 52, 70, 85, 87,90, 95, 
112, 174 

al-Nazal (D), 75 

Niqayta (D), 52, 54, 70, 87, 166, 174—75 

Nub Tarif (D), 95, 174 


Old Cairo (C), 49, 50 


Qallin (G), 54 

Qalyub (Q), 50, 169 

al-Qalyubiyya (D), 98, 109, 110 

al-Qalyubiyya province, 31, 50, 112, 162, 
169 

Qarqira (D), 98 

Qina (Jr), 54 

al-Qubab al-Kubra (D), 110, 133 

al-Qubab al-Sughra (D), 68, 98, 110, 133 

Qujandima (D), 35 

Quiunjil (D), 58, 174 

Qusayr, 49 


Rosetta, 6, 29, 49, 50, 51, 58, 62, 104, 248, 
n.7 


Sahrajat al-Kubra (D), 174 
Saft Rashin (BS), 39 


Salaka (D), 70, 87, 174 

Salamun al-Qummash (D), 51, 62—63, 95, 
174, 187 

Sallant (D), 46, 56, 68, 70, 86, 87,91,95, 
98, 108, 112, 133, 148-49, 157, 173, 
175, 176 

Samanud (G), 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 62 

Sandub (D), 35, 39, 40, 52, 70, 81-82, 86, 
87, 89,90, 95, 153, 174 

Sanhouris (F), 158 

Sanjid (D), 108 

Sarnaja (D), 98 

Shaha (D), 54, 92, 174 

Shannisa (D), 98, 112 

Shansa (D), 51, 52, 53 

Sharq Atfih (Jz), 158 

al-Shargiyya province, 51, 92, 130, 138, 
169, 185, 186, 188 

Shawa (D), 44, 161 

Shawa Sallant (D), 98, 109 

Shirbin (G), 6, 174 

Shirimsah (D), 70, 112, 133, 159, 173, 176 
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Shubra (C), 162 

Shubra al-Bahw (D), 44, 52, 75 

Shubra Hur (D), 90, 113 

al-Simbillawin (D), 6, 30, 51, 52, 56,95, 
141, 143 

Sirs al-Layyan (Mu), 91 

al-Sirw (D), 98, 110 

Suez, 49 


Taha al-Marj (D), 171 
Talkha (G), 175 

Tannah (D), 44 

Tanta (G), 49, 50, 51, 62, 131 
Taranis al-Bahr (D), 173 
Tilbant Aja (D), 174 
Tunbara (D), 46 


Zafar (D), 6, 70, 87, 95, 98, 108, 112, 133, 
150—52, 159, 175-76 

al-Zarqa and Mit Abu Abd Allah (D), 110 

Zifta (G), 50 
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